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. THE HISTORY OF SYRIAM* 


By 
J. S. FURNIVALL, 1.C.S. 


The chronicle of Syriam which I give here, together with a translation and 
a few notes, was originally discovered by me in a monastery in Syriam. This 
copy was defective, but another copy almost complete was found among the 
palm leaf mss. in the Bernard Free Library. I have compared it with Phayre's 
History, with the Buch des Ragawan translated into German from the Talaing by 
Professor Schmidt, and published by the University of Vienna, 1906, and also 
with the sketch of Talaing History given in Lloyd's Gazetteer of the Rangoon 
District, of which I know but one copy—that in the District Library of the former 
District of Hanthawaddy. This book might well be re-printed by Government. 
It gives, much information about the administration in the early days which can 
not elsewhere be obtained. For the earlier legends the Mun Yazawin, compiled 
by U Naw, a co-adjutor of Phayre in the preparation of his history, has been con- 
sulted, while some of the notes are taken from bazaar chronicles of Pegu and 
‘Teungoo and from themtings and play books 
To the Hon U Bah Too, U Tun Nyein and Mr. Daroiselle I am indebted for 
istance given both in the translation and notes, and in particular to four elders 
whose names I have unfortunately m 
















re worth reading and several points of detail regarding Burmese 
deserve permanent record. Perhaps the chief claim of the work 
to perusal is that it is the only translation into English of any local Burmese 
chronicle which has been published as a whole during recent years. It is be- 
lieved that there are many similar chronicles, and if these were translated and 
collected before they are lost considerable light would probably be thrown on 
many obscure passages of Burmese history. 
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THE HISTORY OF SYRIAM 


WITH A PREFACE CONTAINING AN ABSTRACT OF THE HISTORY OF 
HANTHAWADDY. 


PREFACE. THE HISTORY OF HANTHAWADDY. 
INVOCATION. 


After the space of seven lents since the Blessed Lord of the Three Orders,(1) 


‘The Prophecy of the replete with six glories, had attained the royal throue 
‘Buddha concering beneath the Fig-tree, being anxious to repay the debt of 
Hanthawaddy. birth which was owing to the daughter of the Nats who 
had been his royal mother he preached the law throughout the three months of 





Lent in the Tawateintha heaven (2) On his journey thence at the petition of Ashin 
Gawanpati he preached the Law for seven days in the city of Thaton. Then 
setting his face towards the North West the Master arrived before the Hintha 
kon, and when he saw the male and female hinthas with wings clasped together 
in reverence flying into the heights he smiled. Ashin Anaada seeing his lips 
parted asked him, saying “On account of what cause is it that the Glorious 
‘Master of the Noble Law is smiling?” and he replied, * Beloved son, Ananda, 136 
years after I have attained Pari Neikban(3) in the place where the Hinthas are 
circling the Great City of the Hinthas will arise ; thus the Lord of the Three 
Orders prophesied.(4) 
Even as he had prophesied after the lapse of 136 years some foreigners came 
The Talaings by guile across the sea with seven ships seeking out a place for a 
obtain postession of the city. Finding the Hintha kon they made a circuit of it 
country of the Hinthas. — When they had gone round it, and found it suitable, they 
returned to the country of their king leaving behind as an enduring token an iron 
pillar seven cubits long and of five spans circumference At this time(5) also the 
‘Talaings in fulfilment of the prophecy weit to the Hintha-kon to build a city. 
‘When they looked because they found the iron landmark of the foreigners, of 
deliberate design they pulled up the iron post and after burying 7 golden trays 
and 9 sickles they firmly planted it again. Then the foreigners returning in many 
vessels to found their city again arrived at the Hintha-kon. While they were 
disputing on both sides and saying ‘It is we, it is we who have a right to found 
the city” the foreigners asked saying ‘There is our land-mark still standing as 
witness, how then can you claim any right to found a city here?" But the Tala- 
ings answered ; “ We had first set our mark with 7 golden trays and 9 sickles, it 
was only afterwards that you set up this post of yours” And when they digged 
so that they might see which had first set their mark, because they found beneath 
the post 7 golden trays and 9 sickles the foreigners were no longer able to make 
any disputation and they returned to their own country. 
After the time had come in fulfilment of the Master's prophecy when the 
‘The foundation of Hin- Talaings were founding the city, because it was a city 
tha Pegu. concerning which the Master had made prophecy the 
Thakya Min himself assisted them and gave his decision in their favour. In the 
year 514 on Sunday the first day in the waning of Tabodwe they founded a city 
on the Hintha kon and having given it the name of Hintha Pegu made it over to 
the royal brothers Thamala and Wimala. 
Then the elder brother reigned over it and when the elder brother was no 
‘The first dynasty in more his younger brother Wimala(6) ruled. And after 
Hintha Pega. A.D.573- Wimala was no more Athamin was the third to rule, and 
761 (Phayre) after him Areinda; Areinda was the fourth, and after 
him Mahein-tha-Yaza min the Sth, and after him Nagunda min the 6th, and after 
him Miga deikpa min the 7th, and after him Sitmeya min the 8th, and after him 
‘Manula min the 9th, and after him Thekkaya Gunda min the 10th, and after him 
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‘Manu Maza min the 11th, and after him Miga Deippa min the 12th, and after 
him Thingala Manda min the 13th, and after bim Uparazaw min the 14th, and 
after him Ponnarikaw min the 15tb, and after him Teiktha min the first dynasty 
in all succession of 17. Then for 13 years Hintha Pega lay waste (7) 
‘After the lapse of many years there was a second dynasty Apaya gamani,(8) 
‘The second dyaasty fa the minister, restored the town of Hanthawaddy and 
Hanthawaddy. before long ‘broke loose from the Prince of Pagan and 
rebelling against him became prince over Hanthawaddy. After him there raled 
Letya; after him Tarabya ruled. During the reign of Tarabya, Wareru was 
Prince over Martaban. At that time the Prince of Pagan raised many captains 
to wage war on Tarabya and came to Hanthawaddy, and Tarabya sent gifts to 
Wareru asking for his help in battle. So Warera appointing many captains came 
with a host to give help to Hanthawaddy and the soldiers of Pagan being unable 
to stand their ground, retreated. 
‘After the completion of his matter when Wareru was about to return to 
Tarsbya. lays a plot Martaban Tarabya said to him “The favour of Prince 
against Warers but ise: Wareruhas been great towards me ; please remain a little 
fested 1273 AD. (Phayse) while so that I may repay this favour.” ‘Then while 
Warera was waiting, his soldiers wandered heedlessly round about the country 
and Tarabya, hearing that there were but few men within his camp came himself 
with many captains ‘and fighting men from out the city to attack him. When 
Warera saw this he cousulted the guardian spirit of the earth, the guardians of 
the trees, of the sky and of the universe and all the most excellent spirits and 
pouring out water from a golden bowl called to witness the Wathondaye Nat(9) 
saying " Even while Iam secking his prosperity, unmindfal of my benefits, he is 
stirring up strife against me, seeking to bring me low.” He mounted his elephant 
and as he was mounting collected all his brave soldiery and delivered battle, 
While they were fighting the spearsmen, the body guard beside the elephant of 
‘Wareru, chanced to stab Prince Tarabya, and he fell down from his elephant and 
died. And Warera having conquered Hanthawaddy returned to his own country 
to Martaban, And Hanthawaddy became subject to Martaban. 
Alter the death of Prince Wareru Koolin reigned, after him Saw O, after him 
There is no King in Zawseik, after him Akankaung, after him Pinya E Law, 
Hanthawaddy. after him Pinya-U,a dynasty of eight kings in Martaban. 
Daring this time in Hintha Pegu for three and twenty years, two months and six 
days the succession of kings was interrupted. 
Ta the seign of Pinya-U, because the succession of Kings in Martaban had 
‘The Shan dysarty in ceased,(10) in the sixth year of his reign the year 716, 
Hasthawaddy 3904551 Pinya-U came to Hintha Pegu and continued to govern’ 
AD. After Pinya-U was no more Razadirit reigned, after him 
Pinya Dhamma Raza, after him Pinya Yan Kaik, alter him Pinya Bahru, after 
him Pinya Kyandaw,(It) after him Pinya Daw, after her Dhamazeti, after him 
Pinya Yan, after him Takarut Bi, after him Tabinshweti(12) after hiin Thamein- 
taw Raza,(13) the third dynasty, a succession of twelve kings.(14) 
In the reign of Thameintaw, Sinbyumya Shio, the Supreme King raising a 
e Burman King of Dost of soldiers and captains with armaments complete 
paneer Ee of sod with twenty eight generale came from Ketumatl the 
thawaddy. Andrebuilds great city of Toungeo. "Having found Thameintaw in the 
Pets. Pankyaw stream he fought with him and conquered. 
Alter he had arrived at Hintha Pegu on Thursday, the fourth day of the waning 
of Nadaw, he commenced to build a city in the neighbourhood of the Myinthila 
Kon, west of Hiatha Pegs, and encompassed it on all sides with gates and ram- 
parts. Before the end of the year 928 he had completed it even to the gates and 
the turrets om the walls. There were twenty gates and one thousand and nine 
turrets, and he made fen main streets and many lesser streets, and a moat also he 
cased to be digged around the city, in breadth twenty fathoms, and tweny 
cubits deep. To the twenty gates which he built he gave the names of towns and 
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villagés ; in the North East quarter the Prome Gate, the: Ava Gate, the Toungog 
Gate, the Salin Gate, and the Dala Gate, in the South East quarter the Zimme 
Gate, the Onbaung Gate, the Mohnyin Gate, the Mogaung Gate and the Tavoy 
Gate; in the South West quarter the Kale Gate, the Mo Ne Gate, the Nyaung 
Ywe Gate, the Tharawaddy Gate and the Theinni Gate; in the North West 
quarter, the Siam Gate, the Tennasserim Gate, the Martaban Gate, the Pagan 
Gate and the Bassein Gate in all he caused twenty gates to be set up(15). The 
men of Pagan who dwelt without the city had to plant toddy palms alsng the 
wall and cocoa palms at the ends and corners of the streets. 
He allotted boundaries for Hanthawaddy in eight regions ; on the East, thé 
He allots boundaries to territory included in Yunzalin on the South East, over 
Hanthawaddy. against Martaban and on the other side of the mouth of 
Di river; om the South, over against Syriam on the other side of the Winle 
river; on the South West, bordering on the sacred lands of the Shwe Dagon 
Pagoda adjoining the Pegs river ; on the West, the Kattuttin river as far as the 
lands of Pa-Aing ; on the North West the Aung Mye Kon over against Tharra: 
waddy, on the North over against the borders of Toungoo so far as the Yenwe 
river ; and on the North East, Thanseik and Kyaukhmaw. 
These are the thirty two towns which he assigned as provinces (16) within 
‘The 32 provinces or the eight boundaries allotted ; the province of Minyehla, 
Townships of Hantha- the province of Neyasinya, the province of Tandaw, the 
waddy. province of Tidut, the province of Zaungtun, the province 
of Kawliya, the province of Talanun, the province of Paingta, the province of 
Lebyawthalun, the provinces of Tonkan and Yenwe, the province of Kyaukhmaw; 
the province of Donthayit, the province of Sittaung, the province of Ban, the’ 
province of Attha, the province of Nesu, the province of Yunzalin, the province 
‘of Winyaing, the province of Dinme, the province of Takarut Bi, the province of 
Kaweha, the province of Zayuebon, the province of Mawlon, the province of 
Lakunshe, the province of Akhayein, the province of Paunglin, the province of 
Hmawbi, the province of Saku, the’ province of Lawlaw and the province of 
Hlaing; by these names he distinguished the thirty-two provinces. 
‘There were the twenty eight generals with whom the Supreme King (17) had 
His generals. made convenant by the drinking of blood (18); the Lord 
of Makaw Village with the style of Nandaw Thuriyan ; Nga No with the style of 
Gona thirizeya Nawrata ; the Lord of Bassein Town, Nga Ye Swe with the style 
of Zeya Maha Gyi; the Myauktaung Lord with the style of Bazazeya ; Nga Ti, 
the Lord of Ngapon and Myabe village ; the Lord of Salin with the style of 
Kyaw Tin ; (Nga Twe Byu with the style of Bayakyaw) Nga Shwe Daing and 
Nga Aung Naing who died before they received titles ; Nga Pon Kywe the Lord 
‘of Zinyaing and Myogyi; Nga Twe Sit the Lord of Kunbon ; Nga Pauk Thit the 
Lord of Kyaukyit ; the Lord of Sittaung with the style of Athawut; Nga Than 
Kye and Nga Pyi, who died before they received titles, Nga Ye Dut with the title 
of Bawa shin mintaya gyi; Nga Thaik Dat, with the style of Pyanchigyi; Nga Tun 
Baw the Lord of Kamni, with the style of Zaya Baya; Nga Thaw Ta the Lord 
of Pakan with the style of Thinkaya ; Nga Tun Nyo with the style of Weda yaza 
thin chan; Nga Ba Yun the Lord of Kyet Tha village; Thuka the Lord of 
Martaban with the style of Thirizeya Kyaw Tin ; Nga Hnaung, the Lord of Wati, 
Nga Pyi Wa with the style of Nawyata gyi; Pauk Hla Thet She the Lord of 
Sagaing with the style of Thaye Sin Thu; Nya San Thu with the style of Kyaw 
tin gyi; Nga Twe Kyaing, Lord of Pitpana, with the style of Minye Theinkathu. 
‘When he had settled with the Generals and brought to account all the towns 
Sinbyu mya shin died and villages which did not hearken to his orders he r 
1581, AD. turned to Hanthawaddy, the country which he made his 
residence. Having set in order all his affairs, on Wednesday, the sixth day of 
the waning of Tazaungmon in the year 943 Sin byu mya shin died.(19) In the 
same year his royal son Nga Su Dayaka, the Maha Upa Raza, took charge over 
the royal dignities and palace ; to his eldest son he granted the style of Maha U 
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pa Raza, and because there was no Prince in Toungoo, to his younger son Minye 
Kyaw Tin he granted as a principality the city of Toungoo. ‘The son of this 
Prince he appointed Maha U pa Raza in Toungoo. 
In the year 949 Baranarit of Siam rebelled. And the Supreme King sent his 
‘The Rebellion of Siam, son the Maha U pa Raza and his son Thado Dhamma 
4587 AD. Raza, the Prince of Prome and his brother-in-law Nat 
Shin Naung with a host of elephants and horses to subdue him, And when 
they were come into the neighbourhood of Indaung, while they were practising 
troops, Bara Narit of Siam loosed off a jingal and the Maha U Pa Raza died 
while he was seated upon his elephant, Then because the Maha U Pa Raza was 
no more he summoned Minye Kyaw Swa, the Lord of Ava, to Hanthawaddy and 
appointed him to the dignity Maha U Pa Raza. 
After this, being mistrustful of the Talaing minister and the Linzin mini 
Massacre ofthe Talaings he slew about a thousand people, and the remaining 
and disruption of the Talaings, Yuns and Linzing fled in every direction to 
Empire, Zinme, Toungoo, Nyaungyan and Yodaya, Then Toungoo 
and Prome and Linzin and ‘Martaban and ali the towns and villages of his 
father's empire broke away and rebelled against him. The Governors of 
Toungoo and Aracan conquered Hanthawaddy and the Prince of Prome the son 
of Nga Su Dayaka, rebelling against his father entered into Toungoo, so that 
before long the great country of Hanthawaddy was destroyed ; and ‘all the 
insignia of royalty, from the royal elephants and royal alms bowl with the per- 
son of Nga Su Dayaka himself came to Toungoo. After he was come to Toungoo 
‘Nat Shin Naung (20) and the mother of Nath Shin Naung conspired against him 
in the water palace, and Nga Su Dayaka died. 
In the year 960 the Prince of Prome and Toungoo rebelled agai 
Minye Manda Meik suc. uncle Minye Manda Meik the Lord of Nyaungyan, 
ceedsand leads anexpedi- because he was wanting in strength he took counsel of 
tion against the Shans. trustworthy advisors and in the year 965 founded the 
city of Sawna Pura. In the year 964 after he had subdued the towns and villages 
of Thibaw, Nyaung Shwe, Mo Ne, Theinni when he was returning and was come 
to the Shwe Tha Filyaung Pagoda he died. (24) 

































NOTES. 


(1) The three orders, ie, men, nats and brahmas. 

(2) Tawateintha heaven, the second stage of the world of mats situated on the 
of Mt. Meru. 

(3) Pari nibbanna, more olten written pareik neikban : pari nib banna, the final attainment 
of nibbana at death. So far as the mental groups are concerned Nirvana can be obtained in 
the present life, but from the form group deliverance can only be attained at death.” Warren, 
Buddhism ia Translations, p 11. 

(8), According to the Mun Yazawin the first prophecy concerning Hanthawaddy was made to 
‘Maha Thawaka and Sala Thawaka, the sons of an iohabitant of Zaungta (one of the 32 provin- 
ees of Hanthawaddy) They went trading to Yazagyo and after making the Buddha an offering 
of sweet bread, honey rice and butter received Ihe Law from Him. He gave them two hairs 
for which the Thagya Min created a casket directing them to enshrine it at home when a sandy 
island forming there had become firm land. He also foretold that the land would be called 
anthawaddy because of a pair of Hintha birds disporting themselves there. 

(5) The Mun Yazawin also describes the visit alluded to in the above text. It is alleged to 
have taken place at the eud of a tour with $00 disciples over China, Siam, Tavoy and Martaban. 
Mun Yazawin p73 seq, According fo the Man Yasawin "shortly after'the vist of the Buddha 
the Kala King, Dili, of the 12 Cities of Banga, west of the mountains of Bassein, hearing of the 
appearance ofthe sand bank sent 100 armed mien in wo vessels to take postesion ol BY plant 
ing an iron post of the dimensions given. Of these 40 were left behind under a headman to 
fotm a colony,» 76 se. This iron et i popolerty indented with «one cclnnm stl exit 
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Taw Sein Ko in Ine “Tour ia Rammanna dees 
(G, According tothe Mun Yasui the Tulsi appeared aftr the kala had Deen fn posses 
sion 50 years i and Wimala were theaons of Fhirima thawka by a daughter of «dragon 
by a hermit on Gissagir hil. ‘Thirima thawka himeelt_was the son 
‘of Thado Dhamma Thia Raza who ia turn was the son of a dragon and had been brought up on 
Gissagit hill by two hermit, sons of a former prince of Thewanoa Bhumi (Thaton). Wt has 
been suggested by Forchhaminer that the frequeat allusions to dragon children signify alliances 
Between te indian colony and the iadienous lnbabiuats Taaigs or pu Talangy He alo 
nts out that "the early Ristory of Thuwanna Bhumi relates solely to ti Indian colonists”, 
ing to the Mun Yazawin the two princes were accompanied on thei 
Keinne Reze, grandson of the Prince of Zaingta who had roled there. when Maha Thawaka and 
Sala Thawakca went to Yazagyo. It this legend has any batie in fact it suggests a, al 
between the Talnings. and the remaants of the pre‘Taisiog iahabitants.. The Mun Yazawin 
fdas 9 baskets of peas to the artices buried. Eloyd states that the. 9. baskets of peas had 
teen buried by Burmans with the intention of subseqently ousting the Talaings. He quotes 
5g a Tahng history apparently some Pega Yasui writen in Bere. Capt Na 
colm Lloyd, Gazetteer of 3, Ratgoon 1868 " decided in their favour". ‘The alfsioa is 10 
SiMocy. more fully related in fhe Mon Yarawin. The Kala colony was under the headmanship 
of Sheikh Abdulla Law. On finding him there the Talaings were paifled. ‘The Thagya Min 
Rowever appeared in the gaise of a carpenter and. invented the trick by which they’ fained 
jou, Vin the first colloguy the princes did not pat forward ‘any lefal pretension 4 the 
ng they merely claimed tat This our cw Mo cownry of Rayan Fis nt sting for 
‘you kala thus to come proudly trespassing and mark it as your owa.” But both sides appeated 
Whe carpenter who passed judgement in favour of the Talnings 

Thamala and Wimala. The foundation of a kingdom by two brothers isa frequent occur- 
rence in indo Chinese history. ‘The following are some of the other examples fa Burmese and 
fad Talaing history : Teiktha Dhamama and Thia Raza who renounced the throne of Thawanna 
Bhumt in favour of their adopted son Thaweagyi and Thawunnge who founded Toungoo 
(Founuos Thamaing edited by Ma, Bs, 1908 p. 28); and the vo brothrs who founded Frome: 

mila dowblets afc found where the heroes are not of royal line: Maba Thawaka and Sula 
‘Thawala, the traders above noticed, and the better known instance of Tapussa and Palikat, who 
brought fo Burma the relics said to be enshrined in the Shue Dagon. Sona and Uttara, the 
‘mous who established religion in Thaton alford aa example of dovblets amoog the religious, 
Many oiher jastances occer'n lado China outside Burma.” Ia Cambodia the twin kingship of 
‘the woods is sll commemorated and the late King of Siam was the first prance of that country 
‘daring recent years who raied alone. 

(hy One of the names is missing. A list is given by Phayre (History of Burma, p 289). 
Most ce names ia the two lists canbe identified bat the th tp itih ia, Phayees sts when 
{ally with the th and 100% here bear no resemblance, and one of them is missing. 

(f) Apaya gamani and Letys. Boch des Ragawan': Akkhamanan and Lekkheya, Phayre : 
Axhamwan and Lenggya, Loyd: Akkhamanam and Napadi as ralers on Hanthawaddy and 
‘Aleimma in Thaton. ‘Fhese wore not Kings bat Governors under Saw Men Nitof Pagan, Napadl 
was succeeded by Letyoh and thea Tarabya, both of them only Governors. Wagaroo slew 
‘lcimma and then anneced Hanthawaddy. 
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(9) The four Nats, Bommaso, guardian of the earth ; Yokhaso, guardian of the trees, 
thon 


middle region, Akathaso, goardiaa of the sky, Kabbasaung, guardian of the universe, 
‘aye Nat, the guardian spirit of the earth who bears testimony to works of merit. “On the 
‘occasion of the presentation of the Weluwon monastery to Buddha with the lands attached to it 
there was observed a curious ceremony often alluded to in Buddhist writings. Be (Bim- 
lie Raja of Rajagriha who presented the bamboo grove—veluvana~monastery to Buddha) 
hela in his band a golden pitcher full of water which he kept pouring on the ground while he 
recited the formula of dedication. This is a ceremony of Indian origin which together with 
‘many others has been imported into these parts along with the religious doctrines.......when 
itis performed the parties pronouuce a certain formula calling the nats, the guardians of the 
to witness the donatiog, and in particular the nat who is supposed to watch over the 
earth." Legend of Gaudama, p. 197 Bigand 
(40) This appears to have been an {avasion of Shans from Zimme probably instigated by 























{is) Hmandave, reigned 7 months, succeeded here ; Phayre and Buch des Ragawan. 

(42, Tabin shure twas the founder of the Toungoo dynasty. He conquered Pegu in 1537~ 
59 dcaite the assntance given to tne Talaings by the Portuguese, This strggle is memorable 
asthe first occasion on which Europeans took part fa wars in Buxma, In Teungoo there are 
umerows legends ail corrent concerning Tabia shwe tone telatig to the Queen of Kyakat- 
wwaran resembles in some degree that fla Below about the Queen of Lwvant, 

(is) There were two Talaing Kings after Tabin shove 8 Thamondut or She min of Thaton, 
known tothe Portuguese as Xin deSatan, and Thameindaw who appears in Portuguese chron. 
‘les as Xemindoo, 

Numerous details concerning the ware of Sinbyumya shin against thes two princes and also 
of the expedition against Prome are given in Pintels Travel 

(Gd) With this dynasty ends the influence of the Talsings a8 a nation on the course of pro: 
ceat in the countries of the Burman Empire, Under Wareru aud again under Dhammazeli 
{ere had becna reat stimules to literature. Wareru was the fist king to unify the Talning 
dominions into a corporate whole, Dhammazeti succeeded in Snifying the warring sels of monks 
tot bated progres he terval There appcastohave Ren anenteutveTalang tera. 
{ure very lll of which remains. Forebhammer found two or three hnindred bundles of palm 
leat mss in the Amberst caves and removed them for frenter security but iis not known what 
ta become of them, ‘The next revival of ltratare accompanied the aeuggles agaist the Porte 
fsese invaders and the uaifeation of the Burman Empire. 

(5) hie dveipon of Peau resmble that ven by Fythi 886 1 ly rong and 
very fair with wally of stone aud geet ditches round about {There are ive towne the old and 
the hew. ‘The new towa,,...ais aclty. very fair and populous and is made square and with 
fic walls anda great ditch rot about it fall of water. .arit hath twenty gates y of 
square five gates, ‘There are also many turrets for soniiaea to watch, ‘The’ sce 
fag a fn fro one gate othe othr, n0n bol iden of them af every mans dor i 

i(ejte 32, Provinge of Hantbawaddy semaine the fica te of the home dit of 
the Beguan Empire until the fiw Burmese war of 1626, in the account of this given by Snod 
russ there isan appendix quoting an onder Issued by the King of Burma to "Tue Governor of 
fhe 32 Provinces of Hanthawaddy-" The same doctment is eluded among the miscellaneous 
papers given by Laurie in his fet book on Burma. ‘The names of the provinces are given, at 
Tet gether’ withthe names of fe lng by wom cach was funded Ia the " Doody 

or Revenue Inquest of 1145 and 164 BE, 
aiuto lows although there 8 sie aacrepancy between the name in diferet 
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Zaungta 
Pa aing Ingabu 
Hton kan 
‘Yeowe Bawoa 
‘Mera nyinsa 
‘Tiabaus 
Minyebla 
Kawliyah Razadirit 
Paingda 
Winbyaing Sin Saw U (Pinya daw) 
Yonzalin Dhammazeti 
Zalinganaing Takarut Bi 

‘The Rangoon District as it was first constituted by the “British roughly corresponded to the 
area covered by these 32 Provinces, and 16 of the above names were retained for the 16 Town- 
ships into which it was divided. It will be noticed that very few of the names bave remained 
to the present day. 

Zaungtu has been mentioned above. It lay between Ukkalaba (Iwante) and Suwani 
Bhumi (Thaton). The early Kings were subordinate princes without the insignia of royalty, 
‘who paid tribute o either Twante or Thaton, or both or neither according to the balance of 
power. (Mua Yazawin). 

(17) The Supreme King Mintayagyi. By the Portuguese this title was rendered Mandarage, 
There are only $ monarchs to whom this style has been accorded in the Burmese Chronicles. 
It signifies, | understand, that the king so named obtained ‘his throne by conquest and not by 
succession 

(18) This practice is referred to by Forchhammer in the Jardine Prize Essay. It was 
oubiless the origin of the title “thwe thank” which later came 10 signity a captain of 
infantry. 

(19) On the death of Sinbyumya shin the Empire of Pegu comprised Hanthawaddy, Prome, 
‘Toungoo, Ava, Siam and the countries of the Laos and Shans. 

(20) ‘This Nat Shin Naung appears to have been son of the Prince of Toungoo, grandson of 
Ngasu Dayakka. 

(21) The Buch des Ragawan gives the same dates for the accession and decease of these 
kings, but in place of Ngasu Dayakka inserts Pinya Dalla, the King defeated by Alaung Pa 














ADDITIONAL NOTE, 


A fall account of the triangular dispute between the Mons, the Kalas and the Burmans is 
given in a poetical history of Samoing Asal, now in the possession of the Superintendent of 
Archwology. The author seems to have found something ridiculous in the Barman claim and 
ifs basis the nine baskets of peas. He says "the Burmans lost their case, did they not? They 
broadcasted the beans over all the plain and went back to their original place, Alter the supe 
pression of the Kalas, the Mons flotrished. The Pe-nauk Burmans having lost to another race, 
Bundled up everything they could get and xan away ja successive bands.” 1( i possible that 
there may be a reference t0 the pe-nauk in the Lower Burma jeer at Upper Burinans ong2ocs! 
‘of. Ita dificalt to say what the ef mean 

‘The thirty-two towns of Hanthawaddy. The attached map shows such of the towns ja 
Pegu and neighbouring disteits them appear to have 
lain very far irom the home province of Pegu : Rammavradiy for instance, Is according to the 
British Burma Gazelter, Ramee. By the time of Doomsday Book many of the towns atd their 
territories were deserted, their condition being briefly described in the phrase eons i@ebgese 
‘The Burman Government however did all that was possible to revive them and a comparison of 
‘he 1145 and the 1164 compilations shows that they were not successful, 
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OLD RANGOON 


[This is a further note by Saya Thein on Rangoon as it used to be before 
‘and soon after the second Burman War. It should be read in continuation of 
the article entitled, “Rangoon in 1852," published in Vol. If, Part II, of this 
Journal. The writer has obtained the assistance of survivors who remember the 
state of the city between sixty and seventy years ago. He recalls numerous 
landmarks of the olden time which have since passed away and explains how 
the existing quarters came to be formed. A very large portion of the old town 
and its suburbs was taken up by Kyaungs and other religious edifices ; most of 
the former were removed by Phayre to the large site in Godwin Road now known 
as the Thayettaw Kyau Incidentally, Saya Thein gives the names and 
founders of some of the minor pagodas, such ‘as the one in Pagoda Road in the 
compound opposite Jubilee Hal, those on Barrack Hilland the Botatauag. The 
last mentioned is said to have been put up by a Captain of King Thiha-dipa, but 
no date is given. No sovereign or chief of that mame ‘appears in any of the 
known chronicles, and it would be interesting to enquire into the matter, espe- 
cially in view of the fact that popular tradition ascribes another origin to the 
shrine, The name “ Thika-dipa " brings Ceylon to one’s mind and the stunted 

earance of the paj is possibly due to influences from outside Burma. 
Rootuer matier of more daa passing interest is the mention in paragraph 34 of 
traces of an old wall and moat near Bodhigon kyanng, on its northern side ; these 
were possibly part of the fortifications built by Shin Sawbu and it was not far 
from them that an exciting though fruitless treasure hunt took place last year, 
Reference is also made to what is reputed to be the Mun queen's sepulchre in 
Windsor Road.—M.0.] 
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BURMESE PROVERBS 
(continued) 


11, eos ig&AGSy>: Ge wororg hye songs 

Sin against your benefactor, and your wife leaves you. 

A certain forester lived by plundering bee-hives. One day he did not suc- 
ceed in finding a single hive, but roaming about the forest he happened to see a 
monkey among the branches of trees. He climbed up the tree with the intention 
of catching it for food. Unfortunately the bark of the tree-trunk gave way and 
he fell senseless to the ground. The monkey out of pity for him came down and 

1g him up placed his head in one of the forks of the tree. After a time he 
recovered and brutally killed the monkey, took its flesh and went home. When 
his wife saw it, she asked him how he came by it. He related the whole story. 
Thereupon in dismay and disgust she rebuked him saying: Oh, how could you 
have the heart to kill a being of such noble intentions, your own Saviour! Know 
for a certainty that such a base act will not leave you in peace, either mental or 
physical, But in existences to come you will be tormented in hell, iu the world 
of animals, in the world of cursed spirits of the dead and in the world of demons. 
How can I ever remain the wife of such a brute as you are ? Take back all your 
belongings”. Thus she left him and became a nun and eventually attained 
arhatship. 


12. opGorg§t gor8e 

A pure ruby is not affected by mud. 

Once upon a time the Bodhisat was reborn ina Brahmin family. On coming 
of age he saw the evils of wordly pleasure and renounced the world. He lived an 
ascetic life in a hermitage in the Himalayas. Hard by his hermitage was a ruby 
cave, the dwelling-place of thirty pigs. A lion used to frequent a spot not far 
from the cave. The image of the lion would be reflected in the ruby and inspire 
terror in the pigs, which in consequence became thin, They knew that the 
reflection of the lion's image was due to the ruby and in order to prevent the 
recurrence of this awe-inspiring picture resolved to destroy the brightness of the 
ruby. For this purpose they rolled themselves in a tank close by and, their 
bodies covered with mud, rubbed against the ruby. But the more their bristles 
came in contact with the ruby, the brighter it became. They were at their wits’ 
end. They then thought of the Bodhisat, whom they approached and said : 
"Good ascetic, for the last seven years, thirty of us have lived in this cave. To 
us who have agreed to kill the lustre of the ruby recurs this thought :—the more 
we rub against it the brighter it becomes. We ask you, good Sir, How will you 
account for it?” The Bodhisat replied. ‘0 pigs, the ruby in your cave is a 
true precious stone. It possesses a delicately resplendent colour. It is pure and 
it does not behove you to attempt to kill its lustre.” 




















13. egqodgi egiodgiage 

He was rich and became a famished dog. 

There was once a millionaire who, not taking into account his jewels and pro- 
perty, was worth one hundred thousand crores in gold and silver. But he was a 
great miser and so stingy that he would neither enjoy his wealth himself nor give 
it in charity to the monks or his neighbours. Thus with all his wealth he died in 
misery, overcome by the pangs of hunger and thirst and was reborn in the same 
house as a dog. No one would take notice of the dog but allowed it to starve. 
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14, mais madaofog 


Example is the mother of imitation. 

Long ago while King Sima was ruling in Benares the Bodhisat was born in 
‘a high family and became the Spiritual adviser to the King. The groom of the 
royal horse happened to be lame, And day by day as he went limping along 
taking the bridle in front of the horse, the animal thought that the groom was 
giving a new lesson in walking. It did likewise and soon became lame like the 
groom. The king was informed of this. When various veterinary surgeons were 
consulted, they could not discover any cause of lameness in the horse. The king 
then sent it to the Bodhisat, who on reflection knew by virtue of his great wisdom 
that the lameness was due to imitation, Desirous of teaching the king a lesson on 
the evils of false imitation, he said: “O king, this horse walked with a graceful 
style but now limps owing to the bad example set by the groom.” Then 
what is to be done ?”, the king asked. The Bodhisat gave this sound piece of 
advice : "© king, let'a man of graceful gait, endowed with a rich flowing beard 
and dressed in the best clothes be its groom. Let him lead the horse daily taking 
the bridle in front and the horse before long will acquire the graceful manner of 
the man," The king did as he was told and the horse was cured of its lamness, 





15, gots GistieqeaadGage 


Follow the majority and drink the bitter rain-water, ‘ 
Ina certain country the king and his minister were great’ friends. One day 
the minister said to the king: "© king, on the seventh day from now, f 
weeks there will be a great down-fall of rain. If the people drink this bitter rain 
water, they will all turn mad,” The king replied :—" If that be so, master, let 
two of us not drink it.” True to the prediction, when seven days passed, there 
was a great shower of rain, The people drank the rain-water and became mad. 
The king and the minister did not drink the rain-water and did not become mad, 
But the mad people gathered round the king and the minister and scoffed at them 
shouting out repeatedly ; "Behold the two mad men.” Being unable to bear the 
jeering of the people any longer the king said to his friend, " Master, the people 
say that we two are mad and that they are not. Might we not also drink the 
bitter rain-water ?” The minister replied : The majority ought to win the day.” 
‘The two then drank the bitter rain-water, and then only did the people cease 
their jeering. 












16, Giaomfi cor8jeerienchs 


Only the silk is wasted but Maung Pon will never play on the harp. 

Once in Pagan a man and his wife sent their son Maung Pén to a celebrated 
musician to study music. They had to supply silk strings regularly to his harp. 
But he could not play on it at the end of the first year, neither at the end of the 
second year nor the third year. Though he studied ‘for several years he had 
not learnt anything of the harp. So his parents said in despair, ‘only the silk is 
‘wasted but Maung Pén will never play on the harp.” 





17, acychcBys onbersoghe 


‘We think of our mother only over a stumbling-block. 

There lived a certain man who had no sense of his obligation to his mother. 
He disobeyed her in everything and simply ignored her existence, Once as he 
‘was going through a forest he stumbled against the stump of a tree and fell hope- 
lessly. Directly he fell he cried out involuntarily Ah mai lay,— O mother !” 
This led him to think of his mother’s kindness, the load of debt he owed her, his 
‘own mother who had nursed him “at the risk of her own life” since he saw day- 
light—nay, since the day that he was conceived ten months before his birth. Thus 
we think of our mother only over a stumbling-block. 
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18, qrimecdefp§ Ghasog§e 


A drop of honey ruins the whole country. 

‘A drop of honey from the king's dining table fell on the floor. A fly drank 
itup. A lizard ate up the fly. A cat devoured the lizard. A dog killed the cat. 
Aman struck thedog. And thus the series of destruction went on until everybody 
Killed every one in the country. Thus a drop of honey ruins the whole country. 











19, opdjurgggy addqeqngse 

He challenged his master and was stoned to death. 

Once upon a time when Brahmadatta was reigning in Benares, the Bodhisat 
‘was born in a musiciaa’s family and became renowned as the musician Guttila. 
He did not marry any wife but supported his blind mother. At that time certain 
traders of Benares went to Ujjeni to trade. Wishing to hold a festival they 
clubbed together and engaged a musician called Musila for the occasion. Musila 
played his best tunes in his best style; no one cared for him. He tuned his 
harp to the middle tone and played ; no one cared for him. He then played with 
‘the strings all loose ; still no one cared for him. The musician asked in despair : 
“Good merchants, why do you not like my playing? Is it because you are 
accustomed to listen to a better musician ; or else are you too ignorant to appre- 
ciate my music ?” They replied, “We have listened to Guttila the musician of 
Benares. ‘Your music in comparison with his sounds fo us like the rattling of 
‘cart wheels across rough uneven ground.” “If that be the case, I have no desire 
to take your money. Only take me when you go back to Benares.” They 
agreed and took him to Benares. There he went to the Bodhisat’s house and 
saw his beautiful harp tied up. He took it down and played upon it. At this, 
the blind mother of the Bodhisat thought that rats were gnawing at the harp and 
cried out Shoo, Shoo” to drive them away. Musila at once put down the harp 
and told the old’ lady that he had come from Ujjeni to learn music from her son 
and asked her where he was. She said. ‘He is out but will be back shortly.” 
Just then the Bodhisat came in and was told that a pupil desired to take lessons 
in music. The Bodhisat being skilled in reading a man's character from the 
lineaments of his body perceived that Musila was not an honest man, and refused 
to take him. Thereat Musila clasped the old lady's feet and conciliated her by 
attending on her as her servant. She showed her gratitude by beseeching her 
son to give Musila lessons in music. The Bodhisat not willing to disobey her 
taught him all he knew. 

And Musila went along with the Bodhisat into the king's presence. "' Who is 
master 2", asked the king. ‘A pupil of mine, Your Majesty,” was the reply. 


“Has he mastered music ?” 
"Yes, O king, I have taught him everything.” 


Musila then thought: "This city of Benares is the chief city in all India. 
My teacher is old. It behoves me therefore to stay here.” He told his master 
that he was willing to serve the king. The master said " All right", came before 
the king and said: My pupil desires to serve your Majesty. What fee will he 

jet ?"” “His fee shall be half of yours", the king replied. And this was told 

sila, who said to his master : “I will serve the king only if I get the same as 
you. Do I not know as much as you.?” The master informed the king. The 
king promised to do that, if he could prove that he knew as much as the master. 
‘When Musila was told this, he said, “ All right, I will compete with my teacher 
on the seventh day from now.” ‘When the king heard of it he sent for Musi 
and persuaded him not to compete with his teacher pointing out the meanness of 
such an act. But he would not listen. And the king informed the people by 
beat of drum that there would be a competition between Guttila and Musila and 
invited every one to witness their skill. 
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it thought to himself: “Tam old and feeble, Musila is young. 
If 1 Jose, shame will fall on me. If I beat him, there is no great 
credit in that. Better die in the forest than compete with one’s own pupil.” So 
he went into the woods but kept returning through fear of death and going back 
to the woods through fear of shame. Ank thus six days passed by. A foot-path 
made by him as he walked could be traced. 

‘When Sakka king of the gods perceived what had happened he came down 
to the world of men to help Guttila, He went up to him and said, "Why, 
master, are you here ?” 





“Who are you ?” 
"Tam Sakka" 





Said Guttila: “I am here through fear of being worsted by my pupil. O 
king of gods, I taught my pupil the melodious art of playing on the seven-stringed 
harp. Now he would challenge me in public.” Sakka comforted him by saying 
“Fear not, Iwill help you a hundred thousand, a million times better than him, 
As yout play, break one of the harp-strings and play upon 
bbe just as melodious as before. Musila also shall break a string but he shall not 
be able to make any music at all ; then shall behis defeat. When you know that, 
you shall break ove string after another until you shall play on nothing but the 
body of the harp and there shall be produced a harmony that shall fill all the 
land of Benares for a space of twelve leagues.” With these words he gave the 
Bodhisat three dice saying, " When the sound of the harp fills all the city, throw 
‘one of the dice into the air and three hundred nymphs shall descend and’ dance 
before you. Then throw up the second, and three hundred nymphs shall dance 
in front of your harp, Then throw ap the third, and three hundred more shall 
come down and dance within thearena, I too willcome with them and. help you ; 
fear not.” 

‘The next morning the Bodhisat return’d home, A pavilion was set up at 

the palace door and there was a throne set apart for the king. He came down 
from the place and took his seat on the throne. He was surrounded by thou- 
sands of attendants, women gloriously apparelled, courtiers, ministers and citizens. 
All the people of ‘the town were present, their seats being arranged circle on 
circle, tier above tier, The Bodhisat, washed and anointed, ate all manner of 
best dishes and holding his harp in his hand sat in his appointed place. Sakka 
was also present surrounded by his celestial attendants. He was invisible, balan- 
cing himself in the air, Only the Bodhisat could see him. Musila was also there, 
sitting in his own seat. There was a great concourse of people and all was 
ready. 
First both played the same piece, At this the multitude was delighted and 
gave applause. Sakka shouted to the Bodhisat ; “Break one of the strings !" 
Guttila did so and played upon six strings and produced a harmony as 
melodious as before. Musila also broke a string but no music was produced. His 
teacher broke the second, the third and so on up to the seventh string and played 
on the body of the harp, the music filling the whole city. The people were 
charmed and shouted applause. The Bodhisat then threw up one of the dice into 
the air, and three hundred nymphs came down and danced, And he threw up 
the second and the third and there were nine hundred nymphs all dancing. At 
a sign from the king the multitude rose and cried out to Musila, “ You defied 
your master | You do not know any music.” They took up bricks and threw 
them at Musila so that he died. 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES 
V—KRIT. 


In his Archwological Survey Report for 1913-14 (p. 13) Professor Duroiselle 
raises a question as to the origin of the Mon word krif which appears in an ins- 
cription but is not given in Haswell’s Vocabulary. He rightly points out that 
final 5 in Old Mon turns into f, not ¢, in the later stages of the language, and that 
the present case appears therefore ‘to constitute an exception to the general 
rule as the word contains an s originally in the Malayo-Polynesian languages 
whence it must have been derived. Iam not sure that he is right in suggesting 
that its ultimate origin is from the Javanese ; the word is found in a number of 
these cognate languages and it may be the common property of them all, for what 
Iknow, going back to the primitive mother-tongue from which the whole group 
is descended. Be that as it may, the word is at any rate Malay, and denotes a 
well-known Malay weapon, and’ in its correct, and oldest known, form is best 
spelt kéris, the & being a short neutral vowel more or less like the a in the first 
syllable of await or the last of Africa, in English. 

‘There being therefore no doubt that the final was properly an s, Professor 
Duroiselle tries to account for the ¢ in the Mon word by suggesting that it may 
after all represent not kéris but the Sanskrit krfi, which also denotes a dagger or 
knife. To this I may add that some scholars have been inclined to suppose that 
‘the Sanskrit word is also the original of the Malay one. That isa point which 
it seems vnnecessary to discuss here: I will merely say that it raises some 
phonetic difficulties which are not easy to overcome. 

But neither hypothesis seems to me to be at all necessary. There is another 
way of accounting for the Mon form. It need not have passed into Mon direct 

Now in Siamese final sibilants and palatal explosives, even when 
the written form of the language, turn into ¢ in pronunciation : the 
‘word in question is pronounced with a final ¢ in Siamese, and it seems not unlike- 
ly that the Mons borrowed it from that language or from one of the cognate 
‘Tai dialects, which during the historic period have been nearer neighbours than 
‘Malay to the ever dwindling area in which Mon continued to be spoken. That 
hypothesis will serve to account for the facts, and is not in itself at all improbable, 
T think, 

Tmay add that in Siamese the word is spelt krj and (I gather) pronounced 
kritt, the vowel being something like a French w though not precisely identical, 
‘The spelling indicates, I imagine, that the final was originally some sound other 
than /, But we need not assume that it was ever really j, for doubtless Siamese 
spelling, like that of other Indo-Chinese languages, has undergone some processes 
‘of modification and revision since the language was first reduced to writing in its 
present alphabet, an event that took place in the 13th century. ‘There is therefore 
no reason to doubt that the word, when first introduced into Siamese, presumably 
and almost certainly from Malay direct, had s for its final, which s at some subse- 
quent period, when the final sibilants and palatals had become confused together 
with identical phonetic significance, was re-written j, and so remains to this day. 
If, however, the word was really at any time pronounced with a palatal final in 
Siamese, then the Mon form in ¢ would be a perfectly regular resultant, for the 
ancient final palatal explosives in Mon have all changed in the modern form of 
language, some into ¢ and others into k, in accordance with phonetic laws which 
still await investigation though the facts are as stated. 

‘ 
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Finally it may be noted that in Cambojan (Khmer) the word is spelt with an 
s. Butas there is no evidence (so far as I know) to show whether it was bor- 
rowed by the Cambojans from Malay direct or through the Siamese language, the 
fact does not seem to affect the present argument, and I merely mention it for the 
sakeof completeness. On the other hand Siamese has borrowed a great number of 
‘words from Cambojan and it is conceivable that it may have borrowed this one 
from that source and not from Malay direct, though I think the latter is the more 
probable hypothesis, However, if the word did come into Siamese through the 
Cambojan, it is plain than the Siamese spelling represents a somewhat artificial 
and conventional revision of orthography, rather than a legitimate phonetic deve- 
lopment. Either way, the difficulty in accounting for the Mon form is complete- 
ly got over if we accept the view that the Mons borrowed the word from the 

















VL—THATON. 


In some book or other (but I forget which) I have seen a derivation of this 
place-name which purported to connect it with the Mon word for " gold", on 
account ({ suppose) of the alluvial gold-wasbing which appears to have been 
practised in that neighbourhood from remote antiquity, But there is no sound 
basis for any such etymology. The Mon for "gold" is co8, which I transliterate 
thaw, and the ancient form of it was thar. But the fh in this word has nothing 
to do with the Burmese th : it is an aspirated ¢, as in Sanskrit and Pali, in fact 
what in Burmese transcription is commonly written At. On the other hand 
Thaton is merely a Burmanized form of the place-name, and here the th repre~ 
sents an original s. The Mons donot turn s into the sound of the English th as the 
Burmans do, and the Mon name of the town in modern times is properly o0§ 
Sadhuim, though Haswell (2nd ed.) has the forms o§ Kadhuim and ooo} 
Satuim, In the 15th century inscriptions we find an older form o9§8 Sudhuim, . 
which of course supports the modern form first mentioned and seems to dispase 
of Haswell’s variants. Further back than that Ihave not, as yet, succeeded in 
tracing the name in its Mon form. 

The probability, however, is that it is not really a Mon word at all. Almost 
certainly it cannot be, if we accept the form I have given reasons for preferring, 
or any other form ‘containing a sonant aspirate. For aspirates of that kind 
hardly ever occur in genuine Mon words; their presence is nearly always an 
indication of foreign (usually Indo-Aryan) etymology. In this case we have the 
scholarly names Sudhammavati® and Sudhammanagara to guide us to the true 
origin of the name. Whether the reference in them is to Indra’s hall or to the 
Buddhist faith, is not very material for the present purpose. The important 
point is that im this instance at any rate the common vernacular name is really 
derived from the scholarly one. I think that is rather an unusual phenomenon 
in Further India. As a rule we seem to meet with one of two things. Either 
there is a native name, like Pegu, coupled with a totally unconnected scholarly 
‘one, like Harhsivati, or else as in the case of Martaban (Muh-tma’, Mat-tma’) the 
scholarly name (Muttima-nagara) has obviously been framed on the basis of the 
native vernacular one, But in the case of Thaton it seems to have been the 
other way about. 

Itis to be noted that the Mon form of the name is derived from Pali, not 
from Sanskrit, Had the latter been the case, the name would be 0908 Sadhaw, 
just as the Sanskrit word dharma has resulted in the Mon 08 dhaw. It is 
plain, therefore, that this last named word was introduced into the Mon language 





























*+ ‘the popular etymology (from the name ofthe mythical Sudhaminawa) suggested on p. 10 of 
the Sudhammavati (Pak Lat ed.) is hardly worth mentioning. 
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by another Buddhist school or sect than the one which was in the ascendant in 
the Mon country at the time when Thaton received its name. And probably the 
latter was the more recent event, a consideration which may have some bearing 
on the alleged (but quite legendary) great antiquity of the town itself, However, 
the conclusion that one might be disposed to draw, viz, that its antiquity has 
been greatly exaggerated, though it may be a probable inference, is nevertheless 
not anecessary one. We may still have the choice between two alternatives. 
Either the actual founders of the town were Buddhists of the Pali-using school, 
‘who gave it that name and no other, in which case the foundation is probably 
not as old as legendary history makes out. Or else it may have had a much 
older native name which has now been forgotten, and after the introduction of 
Pali Buddhism into the Mon country it may have been re-named by its now cur- 
rent, scholarly appellation. But I know of no evidence to show that the place 
ever had any other name than its present one, and should be glad to have further 
information on the point. 


‘VIL—MON, RMAN, RAMANNA. 


In JRAS, October 1914, at p. 1069, Dr. Krom of the Archeological Survey 
ja Java has drawn attention to two ancient Javanese inscriptions (one dated 943 
ika, or A.D. 1021, and the other probably of the same period) in which the 
above mentioned ethnic name occurs under the form of Rémén or Rmén, The 
characters being in a good state of preservation, the spelling in these two cases, 
he tells us, is absolutely certain. 

Tam much indebted to him for the reference and on looking into the trans- 
cripts of these two inscriptions (which have been published in the Verhand 
en of the Batavia Society, vol. LX, pp. 120-8) I was interested to see that the 
name appears in conjunction with the other ethnic names Drawida, Campa (ie., 
Cham) and Kmir (i.e., Cambojan), showing that these nations were not unknown 
even to the Javanese of that somewhat remote epoch. I may add that the names 
Kling (perhaps at that time denoting the people of Kalinga, though nowadays 
applied to the Tamils, much further south), Aryya, and Singhala occur in the 
‘same context, showing that Java had some relations with these also. 

T think it will be conceded that the form Rémén disposes of the recently made 
suggestion that Rman stands for qaw§ rah Man, “the Mon country”. As a 
matter of fact Rman stands for "Mon" alone. It may perhaps also be argued 
that the form Rémén throws doubt on the connexion which I have suggested 
between Rman and Ramaiita, But Ido not think any really conclusive objec- 
tion can be based upon it, in this respect. We know that more than half a cen- 
tury after the date of the Javanese inscription above referred to the Mon word 
for “country” had the ris, and it cannot therefore be contained in the word 
Rémén, But on the other hand the difference between this Javanese spelling and 
the spelling Rme/, which I have given reasons for believing to be the oldest 
recorded Mon form of the name, is so slight that it need not trouble us much, 
particularly having regard to the fact that Javanese does not (and never did) 
tolerate a final #, which was quite common in Old Mon, and would therefore very 
naturally write the word with a final n. Tam therefore still of opinion that this 
word is the ultimate native original from which, at some time or other in the 
Middle Ages, scholars evolved the form Ramavita, by a deliberate process of 
‘wordcoining in order to create a form which would fit into a Pali context. 



































VIIL—SOME ALLEGED CHINESE WORDS IN BURMESE. 

On pp. 30-1 of his Burmese Sketches Mr. Taw Sein Ko gives a list of sixteen 
Burmese words under the heading Chinese words in the Burmese Language. 
Some of these (e.g, Saigha, Sikris, Neikban and Rahan?) are of Indo-Aryan 
origin and there seems to be no particular reason for supposing that they have 
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Passed through a Chinese channel at all. The Burmese forms (e.g. the rin 
Sikri t and Rahan 4) are closer to the Sanskrit than the Chinese forms cited 4s 
parallels. 

Tt must be borne in mind that there are five conceivable ways in which the 
agreement of Burmese words with Chinese might be accounted for. It might be 
due to a word being 

1) a loanword in Burmese from Chinese, 

(2) @ loanword in Chinese from Burmese, 

(3) a loanword in both languages from some third source (like the Indo- 
Aryan words above cited), 

(4) a word derived from the original stock of words common to the 
Tibeto-Burman and Chinese families of speech, which appear to 
have a remote ultimate relationship, or 

(5) the result of a fortuitous coincidence, a factor by no means to be 
neglected in the case of monosyllabic (or quasi-monosyllabic) 
languages, wherein the probability of such coincidence is of course 
much higher than it would be in polysyllabic forms of speech. 

Now I do not for a moment set out to deny the possibility of the Burmese 
having been influenced by the Chinese either in the matter of language or in any 
other item of their culture, civilization, or development, But before any positive 
historical inference can be drawn from an apparent agreement in language it will 
be necessary to investigate each individual case where words in the two 
languages happen to resemble one another more or less closely in sound and 
meaning. At present this investigation is hardly possible: neither the separate 
nor the comparative study of the two families of speech is sufficiently advanced 
as yet. For example, we may perhaps say that there is some considerable a 
priori probability that the Burmese /li and the Chinese 1d (cited loc, cit.) are 
‘ultimately the same, But’ we are not at present entitled to assert that Ali falls 
under class (1) above, as Mr. Taw Sein Ko contends, For it might just as well 
belong to class (4), for instance, or to some other class. 

In the case of one expression in the list we are, however, even now in a posi- 
tion to disprove the suggested inference that it is a Chinese loanword, Supertici- 
ally regarded, the Burmese Aye tz 1 and the Chinese Kei-chu certainly appear 
temptingly alike, But the moment we look below the suface the apparent analogy 
vanishes. True, the Northern Mandarin form is almost identical with the modern 
Burmese one, But Giles’ Dictionary (2nd ed) under chi, also sounded kei, (no. 
927) gives the Cantonese (and more archaic) form k’ép,* and under chu (no. 
2600) the Cantonese form cho. On the other hand the Myazedi inscription tells 
‘us that the Old Burmese was kfa/ijo, between which form and k’dp-cho there is a 
golf that nothing can bridge ; and accordingly the whole identification falls to the 
ground. Itis clearly a case of mere coincidence of the kind known as confluence, 
i.e., similarity of sound arising between two distinct expressions as the result of 
phonetic decay, and therefore it falls under the last, and not the first, of the 
lasses enumerated above.f 
































IX.—ON CERTAIN MON WORDS. 


In sec. 11 (p. 77) of his very important dissertation Grundsiige einer Laut- 
Iehre der Mon-Khmer-Sprachen (Vienna, 1905) Father W. Schmidt has 
tempted to establish a law or tendency in the Mon language in virtue of which 








* In Bitel’s Cantonese Dictionary itis spelt Kap. # 

In JRAS, October 1914, at p. 1060, Mr. K. F. St Andrew St. John has suggested for klanjo 
‘an Indian derivation. Ido not adduce this in support of my argument against its alleged Chinese 
‘origin, for the Indian etymology appears fo me (lor reasons. given, loc. eit. pp. 1065 seqq,.) 
‘equally unsatisfactory. But I do not propose to discuss it here, as such a discussion would be 
Srrelevant to the main issue I have raised. 
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final m is sometimes lost, being weakened into w (which is mute in that position 
in the modern stage of the Janguage), or the glottal stop 98, or giving tise to fur- 
ther developments such as the diphthong au, which in its turn is reduced to a 
simple u, In support of this theory he cites the Mon words of kuim,* “ with, 
also", 88 kuiw, “ with, to give," and o ku, “ with," all of which he evidently 
regards as being merely successive stages in this supposed process of phonetic 
decay. F 
Setting aside the question whether in certain cases the assumed tendency 
may in fact have been at work, I purpose fo show that its existence cannot at any 
rate be inferred from the words Thave cited. While he was about it, I wonder 
Father Schmidt did not go a step or two further and include in his synthesis the 
expressions condo kori ku," together with,” 6a gakorn,t company," and 
comes thaka', also spelt soB08 daka’, and ooc95 saka’, “company, herd,” as 
well as 00g gaki, “kind, species, race.” They would have suited his line of 
argument and they are to be found in Haswell’s Vocabulary also. However, the 
point at issue is this, what, if any, is the relation between these several words ? 

To this question the modern Mon forms give no decisive answer. They 
open the door tospeculations such as I have above referred to and if anyone 
chooses to float a plausible theory about them it is impossible, merely on the 
evidence of the modern forms, to controvert it. Indeed we may ‘say, in general 
terms, that Mon as at present written and spoken isin such an advanced stage 
of phonetic decay that we are very seldom in a position to draw any safe infer- 
ences from it. Let us therefore consult the older stages of the language and see 
what light they can throw upon the matter. In what guise do these words ap- 
pear in the early inscriptions ? 

‘When we appeal to these sources we find the following state of things. The 
word ku, “with” (but also and perhaps more frequently “to”) is spelt ka, 
and there is no reason to suppose that it ever had a consonantal ending at al 
At any rate it had none eight hundred years ago. The word kuiw, * to give,’ 
is variously, spelt Kil, kel, and Keil, a variation that tends to show that even at 
that remote period the vowel was a neutral, indeterminate sound for which the 
Indian alphabet had no symbol, so that the Mons were rather at a loss how to 
render it and some wrote it one way, some another, till eventually the combina- 
nui was hit upon to represent it conventionally. (Though we write wi, there 
is of course nothing to show that it was not really regarded as being fu; but either 
way it was almost certainly merely an arbitrary convention, representing a vowel 
which was neither i nor a nor yet a combination of the two, but something 
vaguely lying more or less between them). The use of kuéw for "with" is pro- 
bably to be explained partly by a confusion with ku and partly by the use of the 
verb “ to give" as a sort of auxiliary following the principal verb, a very com- 
mon usage in the language, both ancient and modern, The word'kuim, ‘with, 
also”, is spelt kum and kum in the earliest inscriptions. It is sometimes doubled, 
as in'the modern language. 

It is abundantly plain that we have here three fundamentally distinct and 
separate words which it is impossible to reduce to one, as Father Schmidt has 
attempted to do, and so far as his theory depends upon these instances it is 
entirely unsupported. 



























* The system of transliteration which I use for Mon does not profess to represent the pronun- 
Giatlon, but merely the spelling. I mention this for the benefit of critics armed with a 
colloquial knowledge of the language, who might otherwise take the needless trouble of 
Femodelliog it on purely phonetic principles based on the pronunciation of the particular 
‘Mon dialect they happen to be acquainted with. 


+4 Yn these words the anusvara is merely a sort of shorthand for m final. 
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It is not strictly necessary to go further, but it may be useful to give the old 
forms of the other words I have cited. They are kom ku, kom ku, " together 
with”, grakwom, “company”, sinko’, company", and kirkil, “race”. On 
these a few comments seem called for.’ The form grakwom is 15th. century and 
Thave not as yet traced the word further back, But on the analogy of a good 
many other similar formations I think it is safe to assert that it points back to 
an older stage kirkom, which embodies a root kom with the well-known redupli- 
cation and infix in that so often combine to form substantives out of other parts 
of speech, This root kom is doubtless the same as in kom ku, and may perhaps 
‘be connected with kum. (I need hardly say that m and m are mere variants of 
spelling in the old inscriptions,* and there is also occasional interchange between 
o and u even in roots of words). So here, perhaps some measure of synthesis is 
at least arguable, if not absolutely established. The word kirkil is undoubtedly 
formed from the Indo-Aryan kula, "family", with the same apparatus as the 
hypothetical kirkom. ‘The long vowel is a peculiarity of spelling characteristic 
of certain of the older inscriptions. The formation, as I have shown elsewhere, 
is applied to words of Indian origin as well as to native Mon roots, This word, 
therefore, cannot be regarded as a really Mon word and must be excluded from 
the present discussion. 

The result of our investigations is as follows: We cannot safely reduce this 
series of words to simpler or fewer forms (or roots) than (1) ku, (2) kil (really 
Kél or kel), (3) kum (with the perhaps cognate form kom), and (4) ko’, And 
there is no particular reason why we should assume that (1) and (4) are derived 
from (3). The fact is that syntheses of this kind can easily be pushed too far; 
and fascinating as the attempt may be, to reduce as many forms as possible to a 
single source, it is liable to lead us astray. The German school of philology, 
with its highly philosophical basis, is particularly subject to this bias ; and great 
as its achievements have been in many fields, they must not be allowed to lead 
us into erroneous conclusions by a too rigid following of a somewhat hazardous 
method. 

















C. 0. BLAGDEN. 





EPIGRAPHICAL NOTES 


L—MARA'S DAUGHTERS. 


14 of his Archaeological Survey Report for 1913-4 Professor Duroiselle 
cites an inscription in the Mon language found on a glazed tile representing two 
of Mira’s daughters, reading it kwan brau mha mé pai rup brau taday. The 
‘accompanying plate shows that this reading can be supported. But the character 
rendered mh is by no means clear, and the stroke representing the @ in ma might 
conceivably be a mistake of the engraver's. I am disposed to take that view, 
partly on the general ground that in many other inscriptions dealing with the 
same episode (of Buddha's temptation) I have never yet found Mira styled mha 
‘mia, “great Mara”, but always simply by his name, Further, when a verb (such 
as pa rup or pnai rup) has followed, it has always been preceded by the relative 
particle, ma." Therefore, even if it be not the actual thing written on the tile, I 
submit that the sentence was intended by its author to mean and read kwan bra 
‘ma ma pnai rup braw taday," Mara’s daughters assuming the form of middle- 
aged women". The sense is the same as that which Professor Duroiselle puts 
upon it, less the adjective " great”, And I venture to think that my version is to 
be preferred. 

















* In the oldest Mon spelling the anusvira never stands for anything but m final. It does not 
(asin modern Moa) serve ax symbol forthe lotta top or for Hal hy a well; or it 
ised as a vowel symbol, , 
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With regard to what Professor Duroiselle says about the interpretation of a 
somewhat similar inscription given by me in JRAS, 1912, at pp. 692-3, Lam by 
no means certain that I was quite right in every detail. I read kwan brau ma 
ma pa rup brau tadey (or ? ba dey) ga. I took the last word to be part of the 
sentence and (with Mr, Halliday's kind assistance) tried to explain it by the ana- 
logy of the expression gow ga, “ beauty", I am now disposed to think that that 
explanation was wrong, What I read ga may very likely be nothing more than 
the numeral figure 8 with a curve over it to separate it from the words of the 
inscription which in fact lies above it, Another of the tiles discussed in the same 
article has the numeral 3 in a similar position, though without the curve, This 
numeral probably merely numbers the tile. I am now also of opinion that the 
true reading is tadey and not ba dey, Professor Duroiselle is quite right, I think, 
in his interpretation of the word a8 meaning in this case middle-aged ", though. 
primarily it means (no doubt) middle", and hence “middling”. Compare for 
the root-meaning the expression in the Shwezigon inscription firdey birtam, 
modern coQe03 thadai batam, “in the middle of the night". There is no reason 
for objecting to the form fadey, it is the natural and inevitable link between the 
Snwezigon (11th .or 12th. century) form and the faday of Professor Duroiselle’s 
tile. Iam therefore prepared to accept the view that my inscription should be 
rendered “ Mira’s daughters assuming the form of middle-aged women.” Pro 
fessor Duroiselle in a note, loc. cit., has enumerated the various forms assumed 
by these ladies, and Iam much indebted to him for the consequential amendment 
in the interpretation of this inscription. 

Another inscription which I discussed (loc. cit.) was read by me kwan brau 
‘ma ma pa rup tmi kwan ba, a reading which involved some difficulty in interpre- 
tation, Having regard to the somewhat similar inscription quoted by Professor 
Duroiselle (loc. cit) I now incline to the view that instead of tmi we must read 
fi. Subscript letters are very variable and often give rise to a certain amount 
of ambiguity. In this case the subscript is a wide, almost semi-circular, curve. 
‘Of course the reading I now suggest is merely an abbreviation for tila, the oldest 
recorded form of which is firla, corresponding to the modern o9c0 fala. Inas- 
much as the variant, or cognate, form dco fila is often in manuscripts abbrevi- 
ated into oB tl (though not intended to be so pronounced), there is no reason 
why tla should not have been similarly treated. These then are ™ Mira's 
daughters assuming the form of women who have had two children." 


C. O, BLAGDEN. 























A QUEER STORY. 


‘Mauug Glay was an honest and laborious villager whose word was his bond, 
who had of fields of paddy broad acres, ancestral property, which his forebears in 
vnbroken succession from time immemorial, cultivated and kept in close posses- 
sion in all their integrity, The Burmans of the “old school" (which means 
any school that has never been young) kept the South Indian head-shaven 
money lenders (for a matter of that money-lenders of all sorts) at arms distance, 
nay would not so much as touch them with a pole, so baneful were they to sense 
and sight. Whether such astate of things can be said now-a-days—when science 
and education have made such rapid strides—of Burma and its hospitable people, 
nature's noblest gentlemen, our readers can answer for themselves. It is beyond 
‘our scope to draw comparisons: “Comparisons” as the learned Mrs. Malaprop 
‘says, are “Odorous.” Maung Glay, who lived remote from towns and had not 
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rubbed shoulders with crafty and cunning townsfolk who have sharp and nimble- 
wits, was simple and ignorant beyond compare, His beautiful. soul imagined— 
alas and alack, fatal mistake which cost him dear—that all humans who people 
this planet were like himself. The sack-loads of Brummagem jewelry, which he 
sorely against the grain after much persuasion, received as the Veritable Simon 
Pure in pawn or exchange for good King Mindon Min's Money of the purest un- 
alloyed gold-yellow as turmeric, was so much scrap iron useless alike for use or 
ornament. It chanced late of an evening in the early fifties when wending his 
way homewards from a distant clearing, Maung Glay chanced to light upon a 
damaged mirror on the bridle-path skirting the forest. The mirror and a comb 
‘were probably accidentally dropped and passed unnoticed until nightfall by a 
rider of consequence who presumably had all his belongings strapped about his 
person. The mirror was a marvel of marvels to our friend who by stealth used 
day after day, what time the pale morning came in with a shivering breath 
through the riverside trees, to look often at it all wrapt in wonder and admir 

tion, breaking at whiles into a portentous sort of chuckle like that of the afrite 
in the Tale of the Caliph Vathek, The counterfeit presentment of a man 
appeared again and again, which no exorcism could banish, before his astonished 
vision, and what is more, would mimic him to the life; such developments were 
certainly amusing and entertaining toone of hiscapacity. On Maung Glay's wife, 
fa being more transcendently lovely never did painter in the sublimest hours of 
his genius portray, coming unexpectedly upon her husband whilst thus circum- 
stanced, the latter in a trice hid the bewitching mirror in the lowest shelf of his 
locker, and made answer when questioned that there was “Nothing really the 
matter. Nothing worth seeing.” “Why all this fuss and flurry?” ‘The wife 
‘was apparently satisfied and went about her household duties and like the wary 
diplomatist she was, bided her time. On Maung Glay’s leaving the house on bu: 

hess intent, his wife all agog with restlessness whose curiosity was naturally 
aroused and (who amongst Eve's daughters will not sympathise with her ?} in her 
extremity hied in hot haste to the locker and gleefully unearthed the treasure, 
‘The wishful discovery was gall and wormwood to her, sending an icy chill through 
the marrow of her bones. ‘She was infuriated beyond measure, Jealousy, that 
" geeen-eyed monster" took full possession of her lissome frame. If she did for 
‘a moment outstrip the whirl of crucifying remembrances the reprieve was but 
short. On on would tear the harrowing reflections, they overtake her, they 
engulph her, they fix their vulture talons in her heart and shoot like millions of 
redchot needles through her brain. It was piteous to see the sorry plight of one 
who never had need of cosmetics, sophistications or adventitious appliances to 
enhance the natural splendour of her charms. For here, her husband's faithless- 
ness was proved beyond all possibility of doubt. For here was a young woman 
strikingly handsome who unflinchingly retorted when she was abused, ay, word 
for word and syllable for syllable,—it word of mouth was not enough this 
unknown beauty was capable—witness the motions of her arms—of daring deeds 
of hand. For women of flesh and blood are not like these, Is it perchance a 
Bacchante ? On the husband's return when the day's work was done, his wife 
soundly rated him for his many sins of commission. First and foremost the 
pretty girl in the locker was a glaring and ghastly fact, not a vision of the imagi- 
nation. The wife was no fool ; she could if need be bring the incriminating 
entity into existence—into the light of day—from the lowest recesses of the locker 
where it was purposely hidden for secrecy. Could her husband conscientiously 
say aught in reply ?, He stands condemned and convicted before all the world. 
‘Moung Glay for his deception and treachery, in case his wife had any part or lot 
in his extinction, should be hanged with a material rope from a veritable neck on 
an indubitable gallows until he was unquestionably dead. Margaret of Anjou 
bestowing on her triumphant foes her keen-edged malediction could not have 
turned from them with a gesture more proudly contemptuous. The husband 
could not chime in with anything his wife had just said. It is true that there was 
a picture in the locker but the picture—'* You foolish fearful one" —was that of 
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a “half-living mao" a “canned man" certainly not that of a woman The wife 
could by no means be brought to acquiesce and silence The evidence of her 
eyes was sufficient ; her husband, like the vile man he stands revealed in all 
enormity, could tell lie upon lie—she knew him of old—to shield himself. During 
this unseemly wrangle a Venerable Yellow-robed priest on passing near the 
house was greatly shocked and angered on hearing the welkin ring with 
the cries of the couple who would have humanly speaking proceeded to extremi- 
ties to “assault and battery" ay even to bloodshed were it not for timely aid. 
‘The priest without much ado made bold to enter the house, sternly commanding 
them on pain of his displeasure to cease wrangling and explain to him what was 
amiss, for he might and possibly will be in a position to bring aboutan understanding. 
The pair were instantly hushed, as hushed as is a farm-yard on the fell swoop 
of a valture or kite in the midst of the un-fledged feathered tribe, and detailed 
‘singly and individually with all the variations and additions that their exuberant 
fancy suggested the head and front of the offending. Whereupon the holy man 
asked them where this man or woman as is variously reported was located. On 
the Magic Mirror being tendered as evidence and scrutinised by the priest, the 
pair were told in great wrath tbat they were as stupid as asses. The picture as 
he could very well see, who has eyes and knows how to use them anlike those 
who were blind as bats in daylight, was certainly not that of a young man and 
still more certainly not that of a woman The picture was that of an old decrepit 
gray-haird man apparently a holy priest not unlike his worthy self, who would 
flee from women in much the same fashion as His Satanic Majesty is said to fly 
from holy water. Now this pair who should know beiter but were in the opi- 
nion of the learned monk as silly and as stupid as the Veriest Moon-Struck 
Monkeys, should no longer fight but make up and be friends ere the sun which 
is about fo set disappears in the distant horizon. This picture, this bone of con- 
tention, so fertile of mischief he will as a matter of course take away on his depar- 
ture, wrapped up in palm leaves to be placed in the dim and distant monastery, 
situated on the mountain crest happily removed miles and miles away from their 
pernicious touch and handling. They who go about doing good, on opportunity 
presenting itself composing (instead of inflaming) quarrels albeit they wish or 
seek for no guerdon, are never-the-less amply rewarded. For certain is it that 
when the power and riches of this world fail to give us a single balmy thought 
of comfort, the recollection of one good deed would smell as sweetly in the 
nostrils of death as violets to a young bride. The couple made no demur when 
the priest carried away the picture, Need it be said that they were long ere the 
bright stars which adorn the blue arch of night visualised at one again The 
ill-starred coming and the lucky passing of the elusive Protean picture which well- 
nigh made shipwreck of their lives, were it not for the kindly Fates—ever blessed 
and benignant—and the timely appearence ofa sky pilot has long ago faded from 
the memories of these unsophisticated children of nature who were as innocent 
of offence as the quadrature of the circle. Moung Glay and Ma Mee albeit 
humble names were stainless as the feathery flakes from Heaven whose virgin 
whiteness came upon the newly-frozen lake. 





























E.K.B. 





A NOTE ON THE BURMESE THIEVES’ NIGHT. 


To the last number of this Journal Mr, Grant-Brown contributes an article 
ing, “ Thieves’ Night at Mandalay.” [ think the writer is in error 
in telling his readers that the custom of stealing neighbours’ property and leaving 
them in the streets and other odd places by way of a practical joke, is peculiar 
to Mandalay. 
It is a matter of common knowledge that both in Lower Burma and Upper 
Burma this form of practical joking is indulged in by the Burmese, though the 
s 
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practice is dying out. To my mind the practice is of no anthropological interest, 
it being merely an indication of the mirth-loving nature of the Burmese. 

On the full-moon night of Tazaungmon, in some parts of Lower Burma, the 
Burmese residents gather at places of rendezvous and partake of mesali soup, 
rice, fried fish and some papaya salad. After having enjoyed that feast, the 
mischievous section of the gathering, depart and indulge in the practice described 
by Mr. Grant-Brown, Ihave known of cases in which these people indulged in 
most practical jokes. In some cases, the “thieves” would find out some heavy 
sleeper, sleeping outdoors owing to the heat, lift his bed-stead and carry him to 
some neighbouring grave-yard. ‘They would then leave him there, watching him 
all the time from a short distance and thoroughly enjoying the fun on the victim 
waking up at the place. Another form of "thieves" joke was to surreptitiously 
change places of the different notice and sign-boards in the quarter. Thus when 
the people of that quarter got up in the morning, they would find hung up in 
front of a Chinese shoe-maker's house, a board with the words, "Ah Foke, 
Liguot-Seller, Licensed to be Removed ‘and Drunk on the Premises.” So Ah 
Foke, the liquor public-house keeper too, would find hung up in front of his 
house, a board with the words, " Ah Song. Best shoes made." Of course, these 
Chinese gentlemen also heartily enjoyed the joke, practised upon them by their 
Burmese neighbours. 

















THAN MaUNG. 


ANATOMY AND PHYSIOLOGY (IN BURMESE) 
By 


U SHWE ZAN AUNG, B. 





ATM. 


This bool is the first of its kind and should be encouraged. It is written 
with a view to present as clearly as possible the various parts of the human 
body together with their functions to Buddhist monks especially. A study of 
this nature is essential to Buddhist mind culture, inasmuch as the mind which is 
superior to the body must justify this superiority by a thorough comprehension 
of all the physical functions The mind is required to know according to the 
truth (yathabhiitam, to use « Pali word) that a thorough investigation of the body 
does not admit any residual element which can answer to the Soul, just as in the 
‘well-known question of Milinda the dissection of a carriage ends in an enumer- 
ation of its component parts without leaving anything beyond these, ‘This 
Knowledge of the body therefore is the first step towards mystic meditation. 
‘The mind being soaked with it is now in a position to direct itself towards medit- 
ation of the body (kayagata sati) which further prepares the mind by graduated 
steps to the ultimate conclusion that everything is connected with Ill, imperma- 
nent and unreal. 

The book under review is written in_an able manner, the author having 
consulted various books on the subject in English and Burmese. Almost all the 
terms used have to be transliterated into Burmese, which of course has no popu- 
lar phraseology for them, except those that cai be denoted by their Pali equival- 
ents. Thus oxygen is rendered by GéSqhord§sr, Such a procedure does not 
call for any criticism. Indeed there is as yet no other way, as the subject has 
not attracted the attention of more people than the members of the Buddhist 
clergy who are mostly unacquainted with English. : Even these would not find the 
present book under review, faultless though be it, very attractive. We think 
its chief defect lies in the lack of explanatory notes giving a short account of the 
properties of the various chemical compounds mentioned, which are needed in a 
dull subject like the present one, And there is not one single diagram to 
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illustrate the various parts of the body and to learn Lati jc names trans 
literated into Burmese without any such aid as a diagram is a task which we 
consider unjustified, especially as a diagram would make it lighter. Another 
point we wish to raise. In rendering a term like pulmonary artery (p. 48) 
would it not be easier for the student to remember it as oleSQy8—orom§ where the 
stop is shown than as ol§yfooo+ which has no stop between the two words 
and so is liable to a wrong and meaningless jon of the words? But these 
are only suggestions for improvement and we admit that the book is as correct 
as possible from the technical point of view. We congratulate U Shwe Zan 
Aung on this attempt at introducing the subject to those who cannot derive the 
information from English books. 











MT. 





JOURNAL OF THE PALI TEXT SOCIETY (1913-1914). 


This number is interesting to us in Burma, because it contains an English 
translation of a Pali Dissertation on the Yamaka by Ledi Sadaw. This Sadaw 
does not need any introduction, being well-known as a Pali scholar and religious 
teacher. His fame rests mostly on his lectures in Burmese on varions doctrinal 
points of Buddhism. He is also the author of many books in Burmese touching 
on difficult points in the Dhamma. But his master-piece, revealing at once his 
mastery of Pali, Abhidhamma literature—in short, the whole range of the 
Tipitakas—is his Dissertation on the Yamaka, printed in Pali as an appendix to 
the second volume of the Yamaka, edited and published by the Pali Text Society 
in 1913. This is written in a masterly style, and proves the author to be a 
scholar of the first rank, if we consider the difficulty of the subject and the ease 
with which the knotty points are solved. Even the greatest western student of 
Pali Abhidhamma, Mrs. Rhys Davids, found herself stopped by many points in 
the Yamaka, which is the sixth book of the Abhidhamma and a curious manual 
of applied logic. This led her to ask a series of questions bearing on the 
‘Yamaka and this Dissertation of Ledi Sadaw’s is a reply to these questions. 

‘A selection of this Dissertation has been made and translated into English 
for the benefit of those who may find the Pali difficult. Even the most careless 
reader of the translation will be struck with the deep knowledge possessed by 
the author and his lucid exposition. Every argument has been carefully weighed 
and the conclusion arrived at after a most systematic reasoning. Every line 
bears the stamp of earnest thought and every inference is based on the sure 
foundation of incontrovertible logic. 

‘The Dissertation not only deals with the questions raised by the Yamaka 
but also explains with singular clearness various other points of vital interest to 
the student of Abhidhamma, Here is an example of Ledi Sadaw's style, both 
from the point of subject-matter and of his expression: 

(There are two kinds of truth: conventional, customary truth and ultimate 
truth, According to the former, "a being exists,” “a person exists,” “self exists,” 
‘a living soul exists.” According to ultimate truth, neither does a being exist, 
nor a person, nor a self, nor a living soul; there are only phenomena. 

Now conventional ‘truth is the work of popular custom; it is opposed to 
inconsistency, untruthfulness, in speech. Ultimate truth is establis ed by the 
nature of things; it is opposed to mere opinion. Thus, according to con ventional 
truth, it is not untruthful to say there is a personal entity. Why? Because that 
is the conventional opinion of the great majority; because of the absence of any 
number of people maintaining the contrary. Nevertheless, it is just an erroneous 
view. How so? Because a being who in reality does not exist is spoken of 
if he existed. According to ultimate truth, to say “there is no personal entity" 
is neither untruthful nor mere opinion. 
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= Whatever erroneous views are met with inthe world, or whatever evil 
courses, or whatever woeful doom, all are rooted in the theory of soul or self, 
arise from the theory of soul or self. None of these things befalls one who has 
rejected the theory of soul or self] 

‘And this is Ledi Sadaw's explanation of psychic life:— 

[Herein consciousness (vifitiya) is just ihe specific awareness of the material 
quality (ripa) called heat. Nor is there only just this awareness; there is also, 
through that material quality, a touching, an impressing, a colliding with the 
sensitive skin (kiyo): this is contact Given ‘the contact, an act of disagreeable 
feeling is manilested: this is feeling (vedani) Given the contact and feeling, an 
act of perceiving is manifested, by which it is recognized afterwards that ‘then 
such an experience befel me:” this is the aggregate of perception. Given 
contact, feeling, and perception, there is the co-operation of other mental factors 
in the perception, of the object, urging, as it were, again and again to unity with 
respect to the object, viz,: volition (cetani); concentrating and steadying mind on 
the subject, viz.: individualizing, Besides these, whereas the consciousness of 
objects ceases again and again, yet through the continuous preservation by 
“life,” the mental continuity is not interrupted, but is continued till death—nay, 
till the final Nibbina or Parinibbina with no residual stuff of life is reached. 
This is called psychic téfe.) 

Other subjects dealt with in the Dissertation are the Name as Term and 
Concept, the Five Khandhas, Elements, Ill, the Aryan Truths, Craving and 
Ignorance, Consciousness and Cognition, “Good, Bad and Undetermined,” 
Dhamma’s, Powers or Controlling Functions. A’ thorough comprehension of 
such things is essential to a right understanding of the Abhidhamma and the 
‘Ledi Sadaw has explained them in such a masterly way that if the Buddha were 
alive he would have given him congratulations. % 

ET 




















MYTHS OF THE HINDUS AND BUDDHISTS. 
BY 
SISTER NIVEDITA AND DR, ANANDA COOMARASWAMY. 


Itis well known that India is second to no country in the wealth of curious 
myths and legends. Indeed, comparisons have often been made between Indian 
myths and the myths of Greece and Rome; and to trace them to a common 
origin has been the aim and object of many a mythologist. As a result of such 
studies India has come to occupy a very important place in the world’s theatre 
by virtue of her rich mine of legend and myth, folk-lore and superstition. 

The authors have been greatly successful if we presume it their main object 
toentertain the reader. In fact, the book will appeal more to the general reader 
than to the scholar. The stories are very simply told and their phraseology 
does credit to the quaint epithets that form an unmistakable feature of In: 
imagery Only the main outlines have been sketched and vain repititions and 
unnecessary theories studiously avoided. The care with which the stories them- 
selves have been selected is commendable. When we remember the hazy 
character of most books on the subject we have reason to congratulate the 
authors on their success in presenting their work in an attractive and instructive 
form, 

‘As representatives of Hindu myths we have quite a glorious array of stories 
drawn from the Rimayana, Mahibhirata, Purinas, Vedas and Epics, some of the 
main themes being Ramayana, Mabibbarata, Krishna, Shiva. The Buddhist 
myths, however, ate not so well represented, a short accowut of the Buddha's 
life (which, be it noted, cannot be considered as a proper myth) and one or two 
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stories from the Jatakas or Buddhist Birth Stories doing justice to the subject. 
Just to balance the charming stories of Hindu myth, as, for instance, the Churn- 
ing of the Ocean, the Birth of Gaiigi and Manasi'Devi, we should like to have 
included Many Buddhist tales and legends that are scattered among the Pali 
Books. The spirits of the Dead would serve as an example ; and the story of 
Kisigotami would match any tale in any language in point of human interest and 
pathos. This lack of Buddhist interest is the only thing with which we wish to 
find fault, Apart from this, the book deserves praise for the short but scholarly 
notes with which the various myths are told, thus helping the reader a great 
deal toward a right understanding of these complex matters. We might conclude 
with a typical quotation :— 

“A source of confusion to the student of Indian mythology at first appears 
in the many names by which one and the same Supreme Divinity may be known. 

for Shiva, Mahideva, Hara, 

iarity with these names is 
gradually acquired, and it is realized that the different names refer to as many. 
aspects of One Being. For the Gods possess a manifold consciousness, and by 
divisioa of their attributes appear and act in many places and many forms at one 
and the same time. It will have been observed that every God, whether ishwara 
or deva, has a feminine counterpart or aspect. These wives are the Shaktis or 
powers without whom there could be no creation or evolution. For example, the 
Shakti of Shiva is Devi, whose other names are Sati, Umi, Durgi, Chandi, 
Pirvati, Kili, etc.,it is she who is worshipped by many millions as the Mother, 
and all these worshippers speak of God as she. The great sex-distinction 
pervades the whole universe, and the psychology of sex is everywhere the same. 
All things that are male are from Shiva, all that are female are from Umi.” 

‘Mention must also be made of the excellent illustrations by various Indian 
artists. 





M. T. 


BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 
ANNUAL MEETING. 


‘The annual general meeting of the Burma Research Society was held on 
Friday the 29th January 1915, at Rangoon College. Sir Henry Hartnoll, president 
of the society, took the chair and there were present, Lady Hartnoll, Bishop 
Cardot, the Hon, U Hpay, Father Luce, Rev. J. F, Smith, Rev, W. C, B. Purser, 
Mr. M. Hunter and U May Oung, vice-presidents of the society, Messrs. U Ne 
Dun, Maung Set, Morris, R, R. Brown, Maung Tin, Khalak, Ba Dun, Saya Thein 
and A. D. Keith (hon. secretary). 

‘The hon. secretary read the following report on the working of the society 
for the year. Membership —At the end of 1943, 245 names were on the member- 
ship roll of the society. Nine new members were elected during the year. The 
society has to record with regret the death of two of its original members, 
Colonel Frenchman, I. M,S., and Maung San U of the chemical examiner's 
department. The number on the roll were 242 at the end of 1914, a figure which 
hhas since been increased. Officers.—No change took place in the officers of the 
society. Meetings—The society met twice during the year, in January and in 
June, Owing to the war a third meeting projected for September was cancelled. 
No business calling for special comment was laid before the sub-committee during 
the year under review—Journal. Three numbers of the society's Journal ap- 
peared during the year as against two numbers in 1913. The size of the journal 
has been enlarged to facilitate the reproduction of plates. The society will wel 
come contributions to the journal written either in English or Burmese, and will 
be very grateful for the introduction of new writers by members who may not 
perhaps feel qualified to contribute themselves. Il is the desire of the society to 
make its journal as representative as possible. A good deal has been done, but 
it is hoped that with greater co-operation and less modesty on the part of members 
still greater results will be achieved in this the main object of the society. 

‘The report was passed. 

A statement of accounts was read to the meeting. This statement showed 
that the balance at the beginning of the year was Rs. 5,961-15-9, and at the end 
Rs, 5,911-4. The receipts during the year amounted to Rs, 1,702-8 ; the expendi- 
ture was Rs. 1,753-3-9. 

Sir Henry Hartnoll was unanimously re-elected President of the society. 

‘The Hon. Mr. R. E, V. Arbuthnot was elected vice-president of the society 
along with Mr, H. Hunter and U May Oung. 

Professor Maung Tin, U Set and Mr. A.D. Keith were unanimously re-elected 
to their former posts of editor, treasurer and secretary respectively. 

‘The present Council was re-elected with the exception of the Hon. Mr. Ar- 
buthnot, elected vice-president, and the addition of the following gentlemen : 
Messrs. G. F, Arnold, J G, Covernton, C. Morgan Webb, J. S. Furnivall, J. A. 
Stewart. A paper, by Mr. J. S, Furnivall, introductory to the History of Syriam 
fon which he is an’ authority, was read by Professor Maung Tin. The paper 
consisted of a translation of a manuscript discovered by Mr. Furnivall in an old 
monastery 

In an interesting speech U May Oung pointed that this MS. was character- 
istic in many respects of all Burmese historical MSS. It began with the visit of 
the Lord Buddha to Burma, a visit one would very much like to believe in, were 
it possible to do so without destroying one’s sense of historical truth. The paper 
had taken the history of Hanthawaddy down to 943 B. E. In future papers 
Mr. Furnivall would have more material to work with. The history of Syriam 
centred entirely round the kingdom which the Portuguese adventurer Philip de 
Brito founded, for on his death the fort was razed. ‘ 
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‘The name of Syriam was interesting. The modern English form, so differ- 
ent to the Burmese spelling Thanyin and pronunciation Ta-nyin, had its origin 
in the early Latin Cirion, and Portuguese Siriao, These in their turn originated 
from the Mon form Srierng—a form which U May Oung had recently found ina 
Talaing MS. This was all the discussion. 

‘The proceedings terminated with a vote of thanks to the writer of the paper. 


LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
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Indian Antiquary, January, 1915 


Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Eastern 
Circle, for 1913-14. 


Progress Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Western 
Circle, for the year ending 31st March 1914, 


Coorg Inseriptions (Revised Edition)—Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. I. by 
B. Lewis Rice, CL. E—! 





Journal of the East India Association, January 1915, Vol. VI, No. 1. 
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“True Thomas told me this in a troublesome time, 
In a harvest morning at Eldoun hills.” 
‘The subject of this note is a Kein or book of prophecies which is supposed 
to have belonged to Bandula : it is written at the suggestion of Mr. Carey, Com- 
jioner of Sagaing, into whose hands the book happened to come and who 
proposes to present it either to the Bernard Free Library or to the library of the 
Burma Research Society. 

Stevenson defines «8: as “an arithmetical number.” 

But we have the {8:8}: which tells the cultivator when to expect rain : 
ious «Bfiem's or ready-reckoners : we may have heard Burmans describe a 
iding scale or a planimeter as being constructed according to the fiae§: and a 
collection of prophecies of a certain kind is familiarly denominated a hiv It is 
‘obvious that the definition "arithmetical number" cannot apply in all of these 
cases. The following attempt to classify the modern meanings of the word is 
doubtless neither complete nor accurate : it is put forward merely as a note, 
rah sasiares queries, a decoy for the lurking erudition of other members. 

(1) A number. 

(2); The multiplicand, the dividend, the first item in an addition or subtrac- 
tion, to or from which another number is to be added or subtracted. ‘! 

(3) A table such as a ready-reckoner showing the results of calculations. 

() A number regarded as expressing a non-numerical relation. E. G. the 
months, according to one system, are represented by numbers as 
follows :— 

4. Tabaung and wazo. 











2, Tawthalin and thadingyut. 

4. Tabodwe. 

5, Nattaw and wagaung, 

6 Nayon. 

7. Tagu, tazaungmon and Pyatho. 
9. Kason. 





9, therefore, is the kein of Kason. 
(S) A table exhibiting these relations and the method of using it would also 
be described as a kein, Thus in the Lokahitarathikyan, which 
happens to lie by me, such a table is headed orevlagriqdysiond hi 
eo$:2h4 (p. 180.) 
(6) A prophecy or collection of prophecies based on numerical calculations. 
(7) Any arithmetical process which strikes the the ordinary man as myste- 
rious. I cannot give a convincing instance of such a use and it is only 
my impression that kein tends to be so used. 
In the Lokahitarathikyan and doubtless in many other works of the same 
nature which litter the bazaar bookstalls will be found numerous examples of 
eins in the fifth sense. 








Here is a simple specimen. 





pappy | saut | Fist | soarr |corron| BEEEE | crus | sessanumt 





KEIN TO BE ADDED FOR THE ABOVE. 








2 offs fr] =] 








“The method of calculation’ is as follows. To the date according to the 
Burmese Era add the number representing the class of merchandise ($i that is, 
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the number according to the ordinary method of naming children. Thus a boy 
born on the third day of the week might be named Mg. Saing. So salt may be 
regarded as a son of Tuesday and is represented by 3.) Then add the kein, 
Maltiply by 3. le by 9. If there is a remainder, in that year the market 
for the particular class of merchandise will be good ; if not, bad.” 

gf: I translate “the market will be good” that is, prices high—from the 
trader's point of view. I'am not sure that the meaning is not the exact opposite. 
Anyone wishing to utilise the kein had better make quite certain.) 

The above is avery simple kein. But it is obvious that if we have the 
recipe, we could on the same principles evolve the most elaborate prophecies 
without difficelty. Why in any kein 12 should represent paddy, 5 salt and so 
forth is unknown to the present generation and depends purely on the authority 
oftradition. Similarly we have to take the rules for interpretation of remainders 
—often more complicated than in the example quoted—as part of the canon. But 
it is, of course, open to us totest the value of all keins by applying them. 

In the preceding paragraph kein has been used in the sense of a method of 
calculation. I would now ask the reader to think of it in its sixth sense—a pro- 
phecy or collection of prophecies based on such calculations. The parabaik 
before me contains two such collections, one on each side of the paper. Both 
are in the same handwriting. The first is a series of sivglelined rhyming pro- 
phecies in Burmese, for each year from 1191 to 1318 B. E. (2372—2500 of the 
Era of the Religion.) The other series is in Pali with Burmese translation 
interjected, beginning from 1170 B. E. The Burmese part is headed eoomge 
eqemighdfigdis The Pali-Burmese is entitled soog-3§:4q9: Who the Lokuttara 
sayadaw was I do not know but Azagara is said to have been a ponna who 
flourished in the time of Thalun Mindaragyi (991-1010 B. E.) The important 
word is 3g: which shows that the manuscript was copied for an official. 
Tradition says that this official was Bandula and it may be worth while to 
‘examine such evidence as is available 

In the first place, the parabaik was found in a village within Kudaw Police 
Station jurisdiction in the Lower Chindwin District. Now Bandula was, accord- 
ing to tradition, bora at Ngapayin village in the same corner of the district. He 
had other territorial associations with the locality, for when we first meet him in 
history he is Myowun of Alon. (Konbaungzet p. 832. This is in 1181 B. E. At 
‘page 765 the myowun of Alon is Thiridammathawka.) 

The first prophecy is for the year 1170. It is reasonable to suppose, there- 
fore, that the copy was made in that or the previous year. Now assuming that 
Bandula was thirty years of age or more at the time of the expedition to Manipur 
in 1181 B.E. when he was one of the two Sitkes in command of the troops, he 
must have begua his studies in the art of war by about 1170 B. E. Tradition 
says that, having equipped himself for a military career by obtaining magic 
protection against all sorts of weapons, he betook himself to Amarapura and 
became a hanger-on of Bodawpra's court. He failed to distinguish himself in any 
way and finally in desperation attracted the King's notice by a violent assault on 
oneof the ministers. Explanations followed and Bodawpra promised to remember 
him when there was fighting to be done. I caunot find, however, that he was 
actually employed until Bagyidaw’s time. Now it is quite certain that Bandula 
must have decided on a military career by the year 1170—for be was no amateur 
soldier—and, being an ambitious man, he may very well have furnished himself 
‘with prophetical works, which might indicate future opportunities of advancing 
himself. 

It must be added, however, that—again according to tradition—Bandula had 
an utter contempt for the prophetical Brahmins who then regularly atteaded 
Burman generals in the field. His attitude is perhaps explained by Major Snod- 
grass at page 62 of his Narrative of the Burmese War.” He relates that the 
princes of Tonghoo and Sarawuddy who were sent to Lower Burma to oppose 
the British, arrived accompanied by numerous astrologers who were to fix upon 
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the most favourable periods for carrying their plans into effect. "Blindly 
superstitious in some points, Burmese of all ranks implicitly believe in'the 
predictions of these impostors.,, ‘The, influence of the moon upon the affairs of 
men is never doubted... «By persons of rank especially, these oracles are 
much favoured and respected, consulting them in all mililary operations, and 
abiding rigidly by their decisions. Their predictions on some occasions, how- 
ever, were productive of,more.eyil than good to the cause they wished to serve { 
for although they seldom failed t. the troops with a degree of confidence, 
the publicity that attended their decisions not unfrequently found its way into 
our lines, and prepared us for for the attack.” Sulficient is known of Bandula's 
military ‘capacity to make it certain that he would not allow his plans to be 
betrayed in this absurd manner. But in view of the general belief in astrology, 
it is also certain that only experience could have led him to discard such 
superstitions. In his youth the predictions of Azagarus and Lawgotiara sayas 
may well have commanded his respect. 

Apart from the question of ownership, the contents of the parabaik are 
sufficiently interesting. They refer chiefly {o the fortunes of the Burmans, 
Talaings, Shans and Kalas. Palace intrigues, the beginnings of a new reign, 
incidents affecting the religion, etc., are foretold, but on the whole the material 
welfare of the people may be said to be the prophet's chief concern. 

The outstanding events of the last century in Burma have certainly been 
the three wars of annexation in 1824-25, 1852-53 and 1885 (1186-7, 1214-5 and 
1247 B. E,) The predictions for these years are extracted below. I have 
retained the spelling of the text ; its carelessness in the matter of tone-marks is 
the best testimony to its antiquity, The Pali has been omitted 


a20Gs — paggedSs ica GforeSiefinhronS: Sime Gboefomn§e 
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soone ; 
a 
“Shans and Kalas will suffer great misery. Burmans west of the 
Irrawaddy will endeavour to attain prosperity.” 
bea | 0028 ioléng:oeBhs pEcgreg sBierhyocyrarorhe 
ne eqithenbeer Bodyreaioos 





“When the era reaches this number 10000 swords will cross over and 
from this year many lives will be lost.” 
‘The other prophet says : 
“The Mon prince will be subject to some of the sixteen dangers.” 





9399), cborbefryfevomrgosfarderorfe 
Jeers The other version is GfermaS$obufhn6.ngheGU8coorfe 
I can make little of doef According to Table I below & should 
stand for the Kulas_ The meaning would then be : * When the Kulas 
come up, the capital will be shifted." ‘There is nothing in the second 
version about the arrival of the Kulas. The removal of the capital 
from Amarapura to Mandalay was already in contémplation and may 
have actually begun. 
ony consena codigieg SaBiGroeGoogsoferronge 
« Sirord will be dropped from hand, the country will be very peaceful 
and prosperous.” 
219) SeocBags sliGciqporr qorgrcqeg ao :cvonh 
“The nats will come with presents and the excellent king will have much 
Silver, gold and jewels.” 
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SIE} mec Sar iGSgomparggdqr:onfe 





3522 
“Released from custom the country will have much reason to fear turbu- 
Tent mea.” 
eta Wi BSieqS SrosomarGalocGreSonge 
After an easy pacification, as from the tree of abundance, there will be 
prosperity. 





All the above predictions are generally supported by the Pali-Burmese 
prophet. Asa rule, however, he is vaguer, and more interested in the Talaiogs 
than the other. If we examine the above extracts without prejudice, we are 
constrained to admit that they contain something very like predictions of at least 
the second and third wars and the disturbance and ultimate pacification following 
on the annexation of Upper Burma. It must be admitted, on the other hand, 
that the prophets are often at fault. Thus in 1256 B. E. the south queen was to 
have been executed for betraying’ the king's confidence. And in the great 
majority of cases the forecast is so vague as to be capable of almost any 
interpretation. 

For 1276 B. E,, the first year of the great European war, the prediction is 


SeyreoSorriGSsomaigryeBrhqhoohe 
“ Amid darkness and decay, Hanthawaddy will be ruined by false belief 


in Nats.” 
1277 awaits us with 


certemieoShrdsonpeeignt Sooo Ge 

“There shall be suffering from war. Because of false doctrines Shan 
Zalon will be crushed." The other prophet gives his support in both 
cases, except that for Zalon he substitutes Kula. 


It may have been noticed that each prophecy contains a mnemonic giving 
the year to which it refers. The two tables subjoined, for which I am indebted 




















to Mg. Than Zin of Shanzu, provide the key. 
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The figures at the top may be represented by any of the letters in the 
columa directly underneath. In regard to the first table, the letters in the 
second last column may represent 7 or 9 or 0. ¢ is however usually reserved for 
0, @ for 7 and e for 9. Take, for example the first line of the Burmese prophecy 
for 1249 B. E. or 2431 of the Religious Era. It is o-0g-cg-0l" Apply the first 
table to the first letters of each syllable, o-e-co-2 stand for 1342—the year of the 
religion read backwards. Similarly, the second table is to be applied to the 
Pali-Burmese prophecies. That for 1214 B, E. runs oomenasmaee etc. “In the 
Year when osm or 441 (144 read backwards) is the remainder. That is to say, 
the year in which the date Anno Buddhe divided by the date B. E. gives this 
remainder—not a helpful mnemonic. Many irregularities will be found in the 
application of the tables : thus yapetlet cocurs when ragauk is required to give 
the date, tasindu for daaukehatk, etc., etc. 

The metre of the Burmese prophecies is the characteristic doggerel form, 
the thanbauk. A verse consists of three phrases, as we may call them, of four, 
three and seven syllables. The rhyming syllables are the fourth of the first, the 
third of the second and the second of the third phrase. The rhyme-scheme may 
be illustrated by a line of English doggeral composed on the Thanbauk model 
“ Thanbauks like these In Burmese Are easily memorised.” 

In conclusion I would appeal for information as to the Zalons referred to in 
‘the prophecy for 1277 (1915-16 A. D.) 

cxnteonscogSegronftopeiy> Heoe§e 

It has been pointed out to me that ,{: begins with an Hand ends with an N 
and that oof contains the three consonants Z-L-N. It is argued, therefore, that 
these words represent nothing more or less than HOHENZOLLERN. On my 
objecting 'that the “the-the-fin” really represented an M and not an N, the 
explanation I received was that the the-the-tins were used proleptically to indi- 
cate the future insignificance of the family in question and to point the contrast 
With jejyotg which should, it was alleged, be translated ‘suffering from swelled 
head,’ It would be unfair to trouble the reader with the further argument as to 
‘whether the figure of prolepsis does or does not occur in Burmese. 

- J, A, STEWART. 
































Note-—Since writing the above I have come across in the Shwemawdaw 
‘Thamaing extracts from certain Keins referring to the first and second Burmese 
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wars. The keins quoted are evidently similar to but not identical with those 
that have been described. 

For 1186 B. E. the prophecy is“ People living in the three Mon provinces 
of Ramanya will be divided” That is, of course, what happened as the result 
of the first war, Moulmein’ coming under British rale and Pegu remaining under 
Burma, (p. 176.) 

For the year 1214 B. E. there is a puzzling variant. Instead of 


emsbsslaeg rch pSqueg Bid pepBaon§e 
the Thamaing gives (p. 180) 
eaSemtqy AfiaioptegbinSzrrasioc 


The interpretation of this line would probably defeat anyone save the 
auther of a Thamaing. An exact explanation is not given but the comment is: 
“In accordance with this prophecy, from the first day of the year 1214, the 
English and Burmans were at war for the second time and _Martaban, Bassein, 
Rangoon, Prome, Thayetmyo, Myadé, Pegu, Shwegyin and Toungoo were taken 
by the English. 
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After his death in the year 970 his son Anauk Pet Lun Min took charge over 
Anauk PetLun Min the royal dignity and palace. In Prome also as the 
swcceeds. Minister of War had conspired against the former Prince 
and killed him, in the year 974 he marched on Prome with all his forces. When 
he arrived there there was a Feringhi kala Nga Zin Ga(22) who had removed the 
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large bell which Dbammazeti had presented to the Shwe San Daw Pagoda on 
the Theingotera hill, meaning to convert it into cannon, 

By the power of the Buddha he and his vessel sank in the Pan Alw® Chaung 
before he had yet converted it. After Anauk Pet Lun Min had fulfilled his will 
concerning the City of Prome, Nga Zin Ga made him many presents, muskets, 
lead, and powder asking that he might be allowed to found in our (23) town of 
‘Syriam a village such as might be included in a hide. (24) When his request had 
been granted he drew out the hide like a wire and on the North, South, East 
and West, he measured out land. (25) 

When the Supreme King was carrying out his plans concerning the town of 

Anauk Pet Lon Min Prome, he took possession of the two daughters of the 
again builds up the Em- Minister of War, the Governor and becoming aware that 
pire, this minister was uneasy in his mind banished him into 
the jungle, sending all his relations away by water. After he had worked his 
will concerning Prome he heard that Minye Kyaw Tin of Toungoo was dead and 
that his son Nat Shin Naung had assumed charge of the royal dignities and 
palace there. In 976 Anauk Pet Lun Min went to Toungoo and after reducing it 
to order confirmed (26) his nephew Nat Shin Naung upon the throne from which 
he had been removed and appointed him Prince with a royal palace set about with 
glass and a throne and white umbrella. The Princes Minye Kyaw Swa and 
Minye Kyaw Tin he called to Ava which he made his residence. (27) 

When Anauk Lun Min was come to Yindaw of Yamethin his nephew (28) 

Nga Zin Ga obtains declined any longer to be subject to him saying "I will 
possession of Toungoo. obey the orders of Nga Zin Ga.” He had sent the Lord 
of Kyet Yon Bin with a letter as ambassador to Nga Zin Ga at Syriam. When 
the Lord of Kyet Yon Bin and Nga Zin Ga arrived at Toungoo the General and 
Commanders, captains and spearsmen that the Supreme King had placed at 
‘Toungoo advanced to meet them and while the General was seated on his 
elephant directing the battle he was stricken and died. ‘Then the soldiers and 
men at arms were unable to make any further stand ; the Supreme King fled to 
lower Inwa and the kala obtained possession of Toungoo. For the mother of 
‘Nat Shin Naung he built a palace in Panya. After a little while hearing that 
Mogaung and Mohnyin of the Shan country were unquiet the king returned 
thither. 

After he had fulfilled his will upon them he came back to his own country 

Anauk Pet Lun Min and thence to Syriam. In the year 901 having conquer- 
reduces Syriam. ed Syriam he put his nephew to question and finding 
that he had associated with dissolute and evil living corruptors of rel 
decided that he ought not to live longer. So it was ordered that his breast 
should be laid open, As for the kala Nga Zin Ga he said that he was a man 
who had destroyed religion and decided that he should be impaled upon an iron 
stake before the public court at Syriam. And because Syriam was a seaport, he 
appointed twelve war boats to watch for vessels, After he had returned to 
Hanthawaddy while he was dwelling in the temporary palace known as Thek- 
kama the watchmen of the war boats came from Syriam with the news that 
three vessels had come with many muskets and material of war from the king of 
Arrakan to give firther aid to Nga Zin Ga. When he had heard this he 
appointed Thi Reia Da Yaw Ta general with many warriors and armed men 
and gave him orders saying " Speak peacably to them, if they wish for peace let 
there be peace ; if they refuse peace do not let the’ men of those three vessels 
escape.” As they accepted peace he called the men from the three vessels with 
all their muskets and meterial of war to the temporary palace at Hanthawaddy. 
‘After he had examined them he ordered the Mahommedans and Feringhis to 
enter his service, the relations of Nga Zin Ga he placed at Tabayin. The 
followers of Nga Zin Ga he placed in the village of Kyaukyit, Panet and Yind: 
allotting them land to work and live on. The Mussalman followers of Nga Zin 
Ga he placed in Myedu. In the palace of sojourn at Hanthawaddy he set in 
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order all these matters. For the frontier ways of the 35 towns and 15 watches 
of Martaban and for the frontier ways of Eindagiri Boma giri (29) and for Siam and 
Linzin he appointed 15 watches. Hearing that Kanpaw, Zadaing Kyaing and 
Yuo Kyaing were unquiet he sent his cousins, Taado Dhama Raza and Minye 
Kyaw Swa, with a host to the Shan country and the Yun country. 
His son Minye Deippa being at discord with his wife Thiri Maha Dewi who 
‘Anatk Pet Lan Minis was then with child the King called them to his presence 
mardered by his son. and because he was angry with him his son moved from 
the temporary palace Thekkama to a temporary palace on the west called Maw- 
tari. Then his son Minye Deippa conspired against him in the year 990 and he 
died (30). When Minye Deippa wished to bind his uncles with an oath of fealty they 
refused to take it (31) and having gone to the Shan country and the Yun country 
they raised a host of Shans and Yuns, well armed men. Having come to Ava 
they destroyed the captains of the army that Minye Deippa had placed there and 
Tha Lun Min Taya Gyi became roler there. And in the year 994 Tha Lun Min 
Taya Gyi came to Hanthawaddy. Before he was yet come Minye Deippa hear- 
ing that he had come to Inwa from the Shan country purposed to flee to Arakan. 
But his body guard set watch over him and his uncle Tha Lun Min Taya Gyi (32) 
when he was himself arrived, took Miaye Deippa prisoner and again set a strict 
waich over him. And Minye Deippa died (33). After this Tha Lun Min Taya Gyi 
while he was in Hanthawaddy had dominion over the whole of Burma, over 
Talaings and Shans and Yuas and over Tavoy and Siam. 
In the year 996 he made a royal progress on his return to his residence at 
ve proceds to ava, AY%, 08 his arrival when he had ascended the golden 
? to Av throne and was invested with the royal digaities he 
and Gisposes of bis Bri ottled the affairs of the companies of Burmans and 
Shans who had come with him from Hanthawaddy, the 
people of the 12 countries of the Shans and Yuns and the drummers of the big 
drums and side drums, of the Yuns and Kaunghans and Lamaings (34). The 
Kaunghans of the Yun company he placed in the villages of Teinhngin, Nwathat, 
Kyabia, Nwitumé, Salin, Kanni, Madon, Monywa, Amyin, Pareimma, Mingyaung, 
‘Mutha, Yu-daw-mu-let-saung-kan-kyi and Piyadart. 

These were the arrangements for the Burmans, Talaings, Shans, Yuns and 
Kalas whom he had brought as prisoners of war from Hanthawaddy and had 
placed in settlements in the township of Sawhla; as for the companies of the 
relations of Dewakama the Lord of Yaw which is part of Martaban under Pinya 
Dala of the relations of Pinya Einda of Sittang and of Pinya Thiba of Laha, he 
appointed Dewakama to be general over the company of the royal body guard 
with a golden badge and allowed him a company of 50 of those who had come 
together with Pinya Dama Raza when he had his $0 men who had been brought 
as prisoners of war. He appointed Pinya Sekha and Pinya Einda generals and 
allowed them a company of fifty with a golden badge of the relations of Pinya 
Einda. He appointed Pinya Pyatse to be general and allowed him a company 
of 50 with a golden badge of the relations of (35) Pinya Thiha Dhanmata. He 
appointed Pinya Kuntado to be general and allowed him a company of fifty with 
a golden badge from among the relations of Pinya Dala. He appointed Pinya 
Raza to be general and allowed him a company of fifty with a golden badge from 
among the relation of Thameiataw. These were the lands that he allotted to the 
companies ; for the company of general Dewakama to reside he allotted land at 
Zinkyan- chank of Sagaing, on the south there was the district of the Ponnas, on 
‘the East there was garden land, on the West the high way and on the North 
Kyauk lagaung ; for the company of the general Pinya Sekka to reside he allotted 
land south of the City of Ava, in the East there was the Pegu Chaung, on the 
South the Musicians’ Quarter, ‘on the North was Zinme river and on the West 
Hmaing Kun Chaung ; Yor the companies of the generals Piaya Einda and Pinya 
Sekka to reside he allotted land side by side ; om the East was the Kala Chaung, 
on the South so far as Yan Hnit Kyaw Lake, on the West so far as Kodu and 
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‘on the North the River ; In all there were four hundred allotments. For Pinya 
Einda helappointed four hundred allotments in Tudoseik village, of the glebe 
land of the Golden Monastery of Pagan, on the East there was Kinpagé, on the 
South Ko Than, on the West Thange Taw, on the North Sinde. To the com- 
panies of the five generals from the East of Hanthawaddy he allotted the sixty 
“pe” of cultivable land in the U Law Fishery in the Zeyabaw Circle within the 
territory of Taung Pyonnge. It was the glebe land of the Shwepato Pagoda. 

On the East there was the company of Zinme, on the North the companies 
that had come from Prome, the boundary on the South was Myaungmadaw and 
on the West Nyaung Yan, Within these four boundaries he allotted 60 pe of 
land for cultivation for the companies of five generals. These were the five 
generals; of the company of Zinme the general was Inye Sandathu, of the 
companies from Prome the general was Baya Agappa, under the general 
Sekkayaw a company, under the general Sekka Nanda a company and under the 
general Thirize a company. To the three generels who had come from Nyaung 
‘Yan he allotted ten companies with golden badges and settled them within four 
boundaries on 40 pe of the glebe land of the Shwe pato pagoda ; on the East 
there was the paddy land set apart for the common soldiers of the Siamese, on 
the West the Sabaings and on the North the regular soldiers. 

In the same year he provided ten war boats for the town of Prome and he 

ach as appointed oarsmen in the other towns and villages and 
act tun jin arranges Keepers of boats to hold watch against Arakan ; Captain 
over them he appointed Bala Kyawswa and Nga Pyu 
Nge as his writer. To every crew there were ten men, to nine boats he again 
appointed the men that his royal father had appointed. For the other towns 
and villages he appointed the men who had borne service in his father’s time. 
For the ten boats of Prome and for those from the other towns and villages, 
forty boats in all, there were five hundred boatmen. These men of the royal 
war boats whenever there arose occasion instantly on the summons of their 
captain had to keep watch so far south as Kudut (36). Their captain had toallot 
the charges of the war boats, Prome had to provide iron, timber, gum for caulk- 
ing earth-oil and meterial for repairing. ‘They had to demand itfrom the Govern- 
ment of Prome. The canlkers had to help the boatmen with their work. For 
their sustenance the same villages had to provide, from each township for food a 
hundred pe of land and for drink five pe. 

After this in Syriam of Hanthawaddy also he appointed Governors, Deputies, 

(37) Nakhans and Writers and to the Governor he gave a 
full retinue of the men whom he had called from Hantha- 
waddy. For the Governor he appointed strong com- 
panies, 5 companies of elephants to guard the standard, four companies of horses, 
four companies of muskets, four companies of cannon, twelve regiments of 
fighting men and five regiments of guards, The people of Hlaing had to provide 
the attendants for the smearing of oil and for the smearing of tumeric and for 
the closet. The Governor and Deputies and Nakhans and Writers in accordance 
with unchanging custom gave the sentences of law, of criminal law and of all 
other kinds of law, and appointed officials for the receipt of custom. The five 
Aistricts of the Karens and the people of all the towns and villages of 
Hanthawaddy had to provide the twelve kinds of revenue. a toll of gold, a toll of 
silver pieces, a toll of rope, a toll of two kinds of rattan for rope, a toll of wood 
oil, a toll of madder for dyeing, a toll of powder, a toll of paddy, a toll of chillies, 
a toll of salt, a toll of salt fish. As for the revenue the Akhunwuns had to 
record it and pay it into the royal treasury. The clerks of the Akhunwuns had 
to keep accounts in full and in brief of the revenue collected and make over the 
lists for the high clerks of the royal court. The Akhunwun was called from 
Hanthawaddy to be Akhunwun and take toll of vessels arriving at Syriam. 
‘There was a procession with the whole retinue going before the Governor three 
times every year, at the three high festivals, the festival of Thadingyut, the 
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festival of the pagoda and the festival when water is offered to the Assembly of 
Monks. The elephants and horses and all the implements and ammunition for 
the cannons, and muskets and men at arms were provided by the town. 
These are the sacred lands of the Shwe Dagon Pagoda in the year 825 
during the reign of the Princess Raza Darit Thameintaw 
pages Paseag’ eSEWe Kin Tanngpo with the style of Pinya Daw ; because the 
princess was continually well disposed towards works of 
benevolence she came to the Shwe Dagon Pagoda to repair it. And she repaired 
the pagoda and the hall of ordination and the flag staff. She overlaid it from 
the pinnacle right down to the plinth with scroll work and tracery of gold four 
times her own weight. She also bestowed five thousand pieces of silver upon 
‘the inhabitants of the towns and villages within the sacred lands. Moreover 
she set up as a further benevolence 4 companies of watchmen one on each of the 
four sides of the pagoda, five hundred men with four head astrologers, two 
‘Writers and Sitke. Further she appointed a headman over the gold work and a 
headman over the wood cil, and a headman over the plaster work, a writer for 
the gold and a land measurer, fourteen men to present the offering of food, 
twenty seven to light the lamps, five men as a watch to patrol each face, ten men 
to keep watch over the treasury, four ushers, eight door Keepers and four wood 
carvers, in all one thousand and six mea, and four sets of Talaing drums and four 
of Kala drums, four golden alms-bowls for the royal use, four pieces of gold lace, 
four tiers of the pagoda and seven flag staffs. These are boundaries of the lands 
which she dedicated to the Shwe Dagon Pagoda ; on the East Kyaikkanat pagoda; 
on the South Danok pagoda ; on the West Pyaung Bya pagoda : on the North 
‘Moyeik Modaw pagoda ; these lands are marked out and dedicated. In the year 
832 after the death of the Princess Pinya Daw, during the reign of Dhammazeti 
because the lands that Pinya Daw had formerly dedicated were too broad he 
reduced them fo a small compass. Thereafter the sacred lands extended on the 
North-East so far as the Thit Thin Kan hill on the East so far as Nga Mo Yeik 
Channg, (38) on the South-East so faras the Pan Alwe chaung and the mouth of the 
Nga Mo Yeik ; on the South at the Tonbo landing stage the venerable Dagon 
‘was contiguous with the lands of Dalla; on the South-West the Kangyi watch 
post ; on the West the Kemmendine watch post, and the Inwa Bauk chaung ; on 
the North-West the mouth of Hmawhi chaung ; on the North from Nga Than Tin 
village so far as Yongalauk chaung ; because he thus reduced the compass of the 
lands Dhammazeti measured his weight and the weight of the queen in gold and 
with four times their weight of gold he overlaid the pagoda with scroll work 
and tracery. He also cast a large bell “Awinga Sauk” of three parts brass 
eighteen thousand in weight and dedicated it. 
These are the eight boundaries of Hmawbi, on the East so far as the Paung 
Nin chaung, on the South-East the mouth of the Bala- 
Hnewpe =i of choung, on the South so far as the Leka Kyan chaung 
bordering on the lands of Shwe Dagon, on the South- 
‘West the mouth of the Lekakyan Chaung, on the West so far as the main stream 
of the Myitma Chaung, on the North-West so far as the mouth of Myaungtaga 
Chaung, on the North the Pinya Labur Chaung, on the North-East the landing 
stage at the partiog of the three waters of Madura Chaung. 
‘These are the boundaries of Paungnin: on the East Kyauktan and 
he é ‘Kyetlathit on the Madura Chaung ; the North-East the 
ee sinuous line of the Paungnin Chaung ; on the South-East 
peg? the parting of the waters of Kyet-Hla Paya chaung, on 
the South so far as the Balatada chaung ; on the South-West so far as the well 
of clear water on the Azaing hill ; on the West so far as the main ridge of the 
Ko Wa Tabindaing mountains ; on the North-West Kyauktan and Kyauktamaw; 
on the North so far as the Yomas. 








NOTES. 


(22) Nga Zinga is the name by which Philip de Brito y Nicote is still popularly knowa in 
Syriam, where itis almost invariably added that he was " the destroyer of Keligion "In the Buch 
des Ragawan he is called ‘the Kala Captain Gara king of Srin” (Gj) i.e, Syriam, It also 
describes him as “ trusting in Dewadat and following a false teacher " p. 149. 

(23) The possessive adjective perhaps indicates that this preface was not merely a bald 
extract from the Talaing Yazawin but to some extent an independent work by an inhabitant of 
Syriam. 

(24) The town of Nga Zinga is shown as on the east of present day Syriam which corresponds 
to the old town that existed before Nga Zinga obtained his grant. 

(25) This account is probably incorrect. It appears that Syriam had been taken by the King. 
of Arakan during the disruption of the empire under Ngasu Dayakka, aud that Nga Zinga ob: 
tained it from hhim partly as a git, more by stratagem. 

(26) Nat Shin Naung had been in alliance with Nga Zinga. 

(27) Minye Kyaw Tin,.,.,.1thas just been mentioned that this prince had already died. 
The prince whom Nga-su Dayakka appointed in the first place Prince of Ava and later Upa 
Raza was apparently Minye Kyaw Swa. 

(28) his nephew. ....,1. e, Nat Shin Naung. 

(29) These appear io have been the Pali names of hill townships. 

(30) Anaukpetian Min was so called because he died in this palace to the west of the Sittang. 
He is also styled Mintayagy! from his success in restoring the empire. 

‘G1) Minye Deippa was apparently an illegitimate son of Anauk petlun Min, and probably on 
‘this account could not command enough support to over-come his uncles, 





























(62) In the Buch des Ragawan Tha Lun Min is called Lord of Thekkat ( 385) because he 


lived in Thekkat to the west of Hanthawaddy, this was presumably the Thekkama palace in 
which Anaukpetiin Min had lived, Neither the murder of Anaukpetlun nor of Minye Delppa 
finds mention. 

(33) The relationship between these kings given here does not tally with that given by 
Phayre and the Burmese is often hard to reconcile with that which appenrs really to have 
obtained. The probrble relationship is shown below i 


Sinbyumya Shin 1551-1581 


























[ i 
Nasu Daya 
1981-1599 
murdered i 
I | I | 
Maha, Ups Raza Minye Kyaw Tin Thado Dhamma Minys Kya 
Guin bate 1887 of Toungoo Raza Pol Ava and 
P. of Prome Upa Raza, 
| murdered 1603 succeeds Minye 
Nat Shin Naung Deippa 1629 


executed, 





Nyasogéd in 199.008 
Asaulpetta 108.1639 


‘Minye Deippa 1628-1629 
executed. 


1s are Siamese, Kaunghans a tribe of Shans or Siamese, Lamaings are perhaps 


ase K..a clan. See Jardine Prize Rasay. 

SL ae et ersaera Myraatng, the latter name being given by Alaung Peya 

eta nett ati oa Husabawacey ia aauapation of m speedy Wictry,” Alanng’ Pepe 

Ay Depies Ske 

(38 RENo ‘eee Chang is he Pazundaung Crck se the legend below, te (9) (which 
wit eee ert number of the Journal“ES) 











BURMESE ARCHAIC WORDS AND EXPRESSIONS 


It is well-known that Burmese poetry bristles with terms and expres: 
which strike the reader who has not made a special study of them 
strange, uncouth and inexplicable. He may even cherish the idea that it is 
that account arbitrary, prosaic—in fact, is devoid of all those charms and em- 
bellishments which grace poetry. At any rate he is guite ready to assign to the 
region of indeterminates all those expressions, which fail to satisfy his philolo- 
gical curiosity and to look upon them as Poriyas. It will be seen, however, that 
Burmese poetry is not so unpoetical as that. It can boast of gems of poetical art 
as rare as the English poetical productions of the seventeenth century ; and the 
so-called indeterminates are not so hostile as they seem to be but on the contrary 
are possessed of a peculiar charm of their own, which makes them worthy of 
study. For experience shows that first impressions of Burmese poetry are 
likely to be unfavourable and that the Burmese Muse can be won only after a 
long courtship conducted with assiduous fidelity. 

This unfavourable impression is mainly due to a wrong conception of the 
word Poripa. Authenticated Poriyas indeed are not the only expressions which 
prove a stumbling-block to a ready appreciation of Burmese poetry. We meet 
‘with words and expressions which are peculiar to a particular part of the country. 
eq] for instance is used for eg—in Shwegyin district, while a whole expression 
ewrdbounGeGrs is equivalent to GE:glaé in Tenasserim. Such expressions may 
therefore be called dialectical expressions, which must be carefully distinguished 
from Porinas. Then there are words and expressions borrowed from or 
modelled on Pali and to a less extent Sanskrit, These are so abundant in 
Burmese that it is usual to say that a knowledge of Pali is essential to a thorough 
understanding and full appreciation of Burmese poetry. For Burmese borrows 
from Pali not only the outer frame-work of words but also their inner meaning 
and their religious and philosophical connotation, so that a person reading 
Burmese poetry without a knowledge of Paliis in exactly the same plight as one 
studying Paradise Lost without a knowledge of the English Bible, Pali accom- 
panied the introduction of Buddhism into Burma, an event which has greatly 
influenced Burma ; but unfortunately it is not definitely known when or how 
that event took place. It is one of those subjects which must await future 
research, The date of the introduction of Sanskrit is also not definitely known, 
though this question ought to be settled by discoveries of vestiges of Brahminism 
and Civaism in various parts of the country. Be these questions as they may, 
‘we now know definitely that Pali and Sanskrit words are among the first to be 
revealed by research into the past history of the Burmese language. 

‘When the language is divested of loan-words from Pali and Sanskrit and 
dialectical expressions, it may be considered pure, consisting mostly of those 
words which are in common use and which have retained their present meaning 
from the earliest historical time known to us. They form the bulk of our 
present vocabulary in common use and may be called Vobiiras. 

Now, it is the belief of most of our scholars that Poriyas are those terms 
and expressions which do not answer to the above description. They are thas 
not so repulsive in appearance as words of Pali and Sanskrit origin, being 
generally free from the lelters smrewiggieimovreng which legitimately belong 
fo these classical languages ; nor are they so evasive as the dialectical forms. 
‘They are contemporaneous with the pure Burmese Vobiras and together with 
these form the life-blood of the Burmese language, They most probably were 
in current use among the people who laid the foundation of the pre-historic 
Tagoung. The only difference worthy of mention between Vohiitas and Poriiyas 
is that while the former are still in common use, the latter have become archaic. 
Indeed, they have been archaic for a quite a long time, a list of them having been 
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compiled from the old writers by Silavarhsa : (KV century) In fact, they were 
treated with so much veneration as a heritage from their fore-fathers that 
authors vied with one another in preserving them from decay and confusion, 
which is only another instance of the traditional Burmese love of anything 
ancient or sacred. This veneration has further induced poets to employ as many 
Poriiyas as possible in the hope of not merely preserving them but also of coating 
their writings with a distinct veneer of medixval learning. This tendency on the 
part of poets to revive the Poriyas, coupled with an intense desire to show the 
Burmese debt of gratitude to Pali Buddhism by a prolific use of Pali words has 
had a very marked effect on the literature, which shows its genius Jess in 
originality than in powers of adaptation. There is thus an abundance of exten- 
sive poetical works of highly finished art, belonging to what may be called the 
* correct” school—such, for instance, as the pyo which is a product of a mind 
nurtured on Buddhist soil and soaked with Buddhist sympathies. The inordi- 
nate production of such works must have had a withering effect on fresh 
attempts at discovering new departures of poetical thought and expression. To 
what an extent would the quality of Burmese poetry be enhanced if there was 
a correspondingly important production of poetical works answering to the 
description of sounets, ditties and lyrics, written in a lighter vein but conceived 
by the highest original powers of the poetical genius ? 

‘The striking thing, as hinted above, about Porias is that a number of them 
are still in use and but for the lists of them compiled by various poets, thus 
establishing their authenticity, we should have questioned their right’ Who 
‘ever would not doubt that such words as qooSseQed:Go:ifG>secoa8niGGecmienBie$:1 
coq are Porinas, their present sense being the same as their ancient 
meaning ? It would, nevertheless, be safer to trust to the learning of those who 
have compiled these lists than to venture to decide for ourselves, especially as 
we know that such words as 9§:—fo revere and sjo2:—fo avoid, have not as 
far as the present writer knows, been traced in Burmese poetry but are given as 
Porias If a modern poet were to introduce them to us by reviving them, 
would they forfeit their right as Porinas ? 

A study of these Porinas throws some light on our knowledge of deriving 
Burmese words. For instance, em>:>: ought really to be ems:e: 3: should be 
eSicorstefod is from cost QE:8§: should be written 8f:GSo:: is a corruption of 
Gia>. Then there are words which are quite familiar but which have changed 
their meaning : ¢5 meant fo retreat, recede and not to sink, which it means now ; 
and {jg meant to fear and not to loathe. And quite an interesting word is 05:: 
which meant the mind, so that we see clearly why the modern of:ef>o: means 
to be glad in mind and not some expression so vulgar as to be connected with 
the belly. The Barmese are not so coarse as that. No. They even expressed 
their displeasure by the term of:q5. The present meaning of o6:.—the stomach 
must therefore be a later product, due to an interchange of appellation between 
the and the stomach as a result of the tendency of the Burmese language 
to deteriorate from ancient refinement to present-day vulgarity. 

In compiling the present list I have consulted the following works :— 

® agieEteclpamess in Burmese being the list of Porayas compiled by 
egfit08:6§:x, A very good collection but not free from misquotation of referen- 
ces, 2 Burmese poetry (see a8: and ofdaf>) qfimé:: is another name for 
soned 

2) cclpmocreciens: giving the Pordnas with their modern meaning in 
“verse composed by later writers and based on (1). 

@) A similar list to (2) is cclpmmasedscon8:1 by Silavatsa. This and 
the preceding, together with (6) are the only ones which do not give references 
to Burmese poetry in illustration of the Poripas. 

(4) sclepmmercl§ by ogr008, also known as cesE:emof: and goes Ex- 
plained in Pali verse with commentaries in the form of a Nissaya in Burmese and 
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a Tiki in Pali, The biggest and in many respects the best collection extant, a 
special feature being the grouping of synomyms in verse. Thus. 
cocig forge Beg: BigoremrcagSerBeqo8 nok 
cab 5G :eor20G §G9-Aine.cberfooo foruEs 
This translates — 
cody} and om mean eg:2:go1 and esornySiegrSrenoSingSeSiGfrecrienrsSon§ and 
You8 mean GAGS. 
(6) slipomeo explained in Pali by $1 in 1835, 
(6) A list of Poriinas with their modern equivalents but without references 
compiled by Kin Wun Mingyi 
I have also consulted some modern works, bearing on the subject such as 
edlepontofinSis (in two volumes) by Saya Thein, eslepmgemoastel} by Saya Pye 
and eclepomgqsecb> by Maung Shu Maung. 
In my present list T. stands for (1), P. for (2), S. for (3), M. for (4), U for (5), 
K, for (6) and the commentary is the Tika on (4). 











Note :—It may not be uninteresting to know that the commentary by ev 
eco8 mentioned above is a curious philological record of Burmese words, To- 
gether with the explanation of each Poriia is given the derivation of the 
corresponding modern Burmese word. The number of Poriiyas being rather 
considerable has fortunately led the commentator to derive a correspondingly large 
number of Burmese words. A careful study of his derivation will be attended 
with great benefit, To take an instance. The Porliya word off: means 
eoSeobieor The commentator then writes a note on enSmeo8is qfao4oasnn} 
oie Serre — because it gives contentment to cultivators, it is called «a2 
moot Again, sinew ofgte isle} moReemZ—because it pleases the minds of 
‘women eager to reap the fields, it is called eof and thus the note goes on with 
many a quotation from Burmese poetry and from the Pali, occasionally, Anyone 
interested in Burmese philology will find the commentary full of curious 
information, 

















od = gSceoG8: = joy, merriment — 
one neg may— a fruit in the 
lation, “hickess, —s. 
ainle = syuj5v0 — an unprincipled person, 
fugit T. reads vego88 Ghrorcbeoh 
iain <8 sprout, shoot, sg}qesigoioo§eg§ m§dimeyec5i 
meq = (3%: GE— a floor extended beyond the roof of the house. —P. 
condongS— underneath, the lower country.——P. 

8:9 =qcBe4'q:—all, without remainder, many—P. 
yyo?—tmany, abundant, oea028:Bcbio nk S1cQanoe— fog 
So0c629g5—to like, love, be pleased with. §:5:oo8(Gcbi 
oqSclegSs— ogi ofighe 

mnEcrcd = pSad59e:—esteem, affection, love. ¢SempyayStie§ Ser :co8:3}1 209 98: orci Gigs 





t state after the blossom, vapour, exha- 


gE SF omaborhigigna byl 1m GByo:ey—alq 
eBoreslge —o1 

























Boo5GE!— esteem, affection, lov 
fo relish, esteem, love. gomtGrinSeuS§ioys5: Groreor8ag 


ES: seg eng lve take delight in. §SG>:qeBregnfiadQy padokAicGR 
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oofemage — a boy. Seocax:grimeSezieoi BSzrmgliowenrdhicspelefreqsbon'—egel 
bandant. gSemiGieGrss ememnbeslsg phemohonbaySiobt 













= oes an enclosure, fit for use. g°§-eo>d8ia§of1— 
odixeyaciean — traditional, successive, $4.85 @:Gesiesbondinbie'eBfonst 


sh 
ie an, 88 4S Gam S higbS:ecg5G— eb 
Sees: 











eer ce edie efieens El sBofecteantss adeqeE soy: 


hora 





ephiagoremBioncl second! aofonge 
‘aposeige—semstishiq T. and Us have ofieq and read efrq 


ieatfal, abundant. moms GG 
Be 









woipfeotiiefieS tec 
BiegSs afsee5rGeoSeoh— 
Ses give personal attention, strive with all one’s might. 
298: ayaa OS ge rayasesmmgir——sletaglsS. has aq 
irons pain, injury. GSSEGSe>IGR(m)eoqgrlongSieGSeecyss — rah: 


ad. 0) Sangean clan nfs agS 8 GFQE Se —A 


plentiful, abundant geo 








: 








fasiogs— to be in concord on the whole. di.draSeqieiegeinegti 
Ler’ 5. pee yyal gathering —S. 
ApfSqqnSecorg}— a streamer put up at a royal gatherin, 

Get spSGE:—going, arrival. eqGeew=$ correESh a: 













tinginess, reluctance ia giving—P. 








'— the Chosen one —P. (see also =) 
tea gencdogixgot ged —$—sgensbnghs 





Ses 
ofadGirinee’—gracefulness, dignity, colour—P. 

-~ many, abundant. egriepanstairegienr— commas 
ohioofonSGE:— stuff, appearance, gracefulness— 
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moo B = ope g of Deities man, millionaire, cosmos: pouoms: GgreS Einar) 
1099 bog Ba 3 
eheGhine— to be dirty —F 
oy pment eet 
09 9 § FBS 00¢51g egebBB:-§ — to be rough in speech. mw) 
gE refi vy ona: vm00 Gian gh dinecTog:ioeliog cys — comma ng 
aighs = oniagboginfioSiangtis — joy, gladness. ofaicgh@ ge} Adan:abi1 
3 ge 
a wile, i GSzAap y>e008yec001—diof 
qo: — plentiful, abundant, osefEqus€ inqcdnt eSigors— qegiofighe 
8— noisy. dre Sei ioooBey valycheySi——e of. 
gis Goe—to be far advanced in disintegration, foul-smell 
rotten. AgSiespiognds Ggseordar1 mfemodbayor ogoldjs ——cle8 
reads daSiemeyrdde P. emadiagh and S. ojteracis 
{Yeo0006 = foul-smelling—| 
Brereniadog— to put forth energy. aeerBgodi oafipermprigg elicitor: tim 
se eorogenglt 


4 
ewnfim shrorbySGSeconingl: — a Kind of spear used in war, dewEsgiy mtiaéiaet 

































fag Sho hth —p. 
Foods 


— repeatedly. embdadi ybdoge: Sogorgfe ——vlofofigs P, has 


oof = os — }, jar. oorgrcochoof ocions 120 Fo seoeS dog oS §—ajog sof id. 
ei “aye sae Toya R Hpaaeceetes meee het 
oatohusods 









a 

g=osli— a door, gate, Semi GimmrFjo§igdyGeosiegesal: GE uu M, adds 
that some derive it from goq+ Com. derives it from gem which gives 2) 
and gogis as, 205t08GEiqeog§igc6gi——0E posotdiqnys 

aWldjmofiiud, oqordoysioq5 6 e8—continuously, uninterruptedly, in a lump, right 
rough, mahngbiet peg asefGhr——aeoa6iofidls 

aulmckys— a demon. syrafieg gslergeog§/Gbieqatn Stoop wSeosSogie 
IE = a bench, stool, wdelaGjsi4d48cj:or0!5—sloBafidl P. and S. have BGs 

eoc§— complete, without remainder. sdglgo goo} 6:44, — olg8og: 

he modern equivalent is 54—T. 

amfofo=aq§od§ogeGos— to be unfair in one's dealing. eoorgehi aayoGdie§d 

edieniedeompen ApeGs— sone 
pater big in stature and prime in age, Seq§i38:1 qoSu@:9612:8:eqq¢-— 

20 a not to seek, not to hanker after—P. and S. 

G8— invincible, impregnable, aBer:eai:eGo8:iBreecoa8 ogy qSernsE GE 

eyi——ageorsSrofi tS, and T. read Biveoortie 

Bios: =ofsolmg— to be disburdened, at ease, free from responsibility —P. 

Bij =eayp8isbal:—a knot of hair worn by men.—P, 

Brees: =Biegm — to murmur or grumble by way of expressing discontent or 
dissatisfaction, Sec: Qgj:6G@her2:eroi8igliga ax —ayeen2Bro fight 




























or 
saf=oqngiodifjesroms: — a word of one definite meaning. emfidi arcbyS8GSr 
age fede 
-) 


cocks =ysiego5— before one’s presence, plain, evident, obvious. wheyaBorcbor emp 
ost aiohigie T, reads qBegrsonoiogelfe 
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08 — to be blown away, tossed about. +SeSsecqs gE yEBS' mfeogo:: 

GigelinS:—§ asoggs 

dead od5e08) =ao§a§— athwart, crosswise. GEF:oSe5: pejrod shi moons}! come 
Yeor tr ——foSerSeclE:G.sT. quotes this reference to illustrate the use of 
@Seed (2S) — which is a different word, meaning =Gedq>t ( see ooSa8) 
T. ignores the difference in the spelling of these two words and consi- 
ders them as one and the same under the form mSed—oSeS, meaning 
Googe and quotes the reference given above. 

ofeerr8 — see mfemstnGboSeqeqel mfenrBeclsigiesse:-§——ston« M.and T. 
read GSoEeqeeorEimfensbeclindhieareosiegt 

-amdbsoS—a pond on one side of which the water has been dammed 

up. GSFeqarErimSicweanfings mfemrEresl:: Green: ag T. 

adds that some take it to mean e1:—paddy, others to mean simply of— 

pond, in addition to the above meaning. 

-S1EQ:— the embankment of a lake. oof=8:=o§ 88: GEE :e00:——aqoosiogha 

|— a stick smeared with gum from the banyan to catch birds that may 

sit on it —P. 

Ger — continuously, uninterruptedly, amimingmSeSag yfesn 


























P. and S. 
Sel: — asteep bank or shore. sevlE:sjdesaodi BieanE:deyood 6 
998 Sdmgods—amageqeit T. has aS:ecoaEse 


GE: admonition. oaofieting S284 GEES ie SOSGh 
Jeg: Sey GGE— in excess, superfluous. o8:eA 01m ee0g1: 
Wi Gdgiensin —— edfrerstegise 
eunat: wake Sonpdes GE — gracefulness, comeliness, propriety of conduct, 
emrEquenstepta Ge ooal —clefo}:gs T. and U. read Neoodq: 
emndeap gif 
unevenness. aeySindos: 2G —A 


. a which this is a variant, 












ast gregh 





a 












:AGE:— poverty, adversity ——P. 
— food, provision. cat pion: =§SeormSiciengrenrd 
oS= See G8, of which this is a variant. —K. P. and T. 
BSS = oBcovSa ySqS—$ — to guard against waste, prevent extravagance, to 
control mgs pase} AUSGESSISOA aaah oon — ahd 
aqSéeqoSASeS— to enjoy rest, sleep. sB:eer8pienraighBfshisdesngh qSan 


ge 
ae nBfeoSegEionS: 


se enon de. ts 
BhreSmeqSbmSiermS— to enjoy, ae cabegh dike dodieqghoeprdfr Seroj! — fe 
ate nécthe Sc profod int omar, Sedeydioass 308: 
ar foevel the grousd, «qo OE§E) GSqsSeySi 95fG —ageensts 


— the provocation of a quarrel—P. 
snrEreqso6§ — to hide, conceal oneself. qfremaSiasSeaos ajdeyoysis 


—childish. — P. and S. 
eo S4— many, complete —P. 
asherman—P. 
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emndinetimesb ofinecydiSaSGE: 
smooth, level, consistent, 
modern word is em>ders 
eee BSng— to revere, respect, (honour. serrendiojen8s cepien8ihi 





along. the whole way, hence to be even, 
GtienaintiG sqeorr8rohigf.t The 














ate ay ySss mob igghr qiboyadicgbent 
‘gbayfong Biafite Songs P. has Ege piigest cs 
= EeoGEs— firmnes: acy —P, 
gs =obemSas— a shout —P. 
7% Ges be slow in movement, sluggish. yo5QE~2 08 
eur Ri ong8icqo00 04S ayjc8B:o1:+— olaBahilaP. has GGA SRK: 3 


od: = (1) eabyon— to feel for, sympathize with— 
= (2) ool— a washerman, Gegdqqor>ryiSi90leogSt100g>48—B gas 
= (3) — a door, gate. adorficarzq011 mSicorearico§:1 hr enrenseoniclogso fe 


— 
Se aaeioat unsung vlna — Asahi 
of (1) eQocionqo:— abundant, plentiful, orfiqcbobs Siea00:1 mnflarey! gionGEe 


ice onan rn afi 5 ind — 
voi to be defective, hao yrigaeye 

La nee tink Mr ie 

ecqoS = sbigieddehemsd esienndemnfige — a town ar village whose revanne ts 
enjoyed =e offi ods dead 6 Big 
fo hed 




































uSan Seg pSropecgenyrenyriepEchBeqren SieuyS 





ion He egssysss — 


tains afi chided 5 

cea a es alge peels ae 
cod ongS oreo Scoggins nys§e finpicn9 25591 aBohigh T. reads omsiascfe 

Foe ee reverence, respect——] 





stature. 









poser Sect rea 








‘everence, resp P. 
ground, dey land. pgpqpcodinienBG ectenye ds emf iesl Senco 
roo yong 


— to ae make a noise. ccomba}:s§: ghiafiaiaS:! eo Sgh BS: 


= Saadaipes ra 





a= adtayel a mre @ ‘worthless eae! ur P}4Gabage— 





ees. esgic hteuaned” to perform a work with satisfaction———K, 
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Spee EBEnoOL feferShokeapcta oft Com reads ofepsdol 
0gj2— knowledge, learning. Seo8:ennqSiGoSogo—olafofigs 

2 oar — learned wn oan es mes ee, ag 
og —aoSeodeslin§s K has Bode 

siaSigiGationa 2 te and tattecing man, GeBEGS dar Broa 


SHG. Nore sight —P. 


(1) of §: a8 4° \— to be fatigued, suffer pain. eqof:acdeg 85:1 of: go 
ees oe errant ne ee 















a 





=@ Singing oo cBpSodah Biri SE: Bire§:s Ses 


Sef — a step, loit, story—P. 







= foitear! " ponaed: 1efp6RE1—$§$<8 

siete gray, of various colours. heybeag 

ieg— to come by, meet —P. 

Eases qaeg— topat forth evergy—S. 

rab= obedient fy wp. afar Soh Gessdeghsasidy arferaissir—aghes 
ft Com. and U. read g§oorgtope 

sag to opert play te men) —P. 

— a measure of capacity equal to four handfuls and one-fourth of a 


— sqonsings K. has oof 





a 
Breast aos 













# 

epdt 
acvanSeqS— principal, leading, eminent —S. 

py}:SegS — to acknowledge a person asa teacher or master; to have a 

person in view for one’s teacher. =eprmeeiegS:ae3§:—leBoigtK. has. 






aay. abundant Sq Spr Broriepedodi aoigodenSigSont 
dant. Bgehnfgfieydicideceordigeslbegpes 
—qiagige 


on 


sdiegS=defico§— to be difficult — P. and S. 
a knoll, rising ground——P. 
see aT:8:0 


(1) aqSgor — a place, quarter. GjaSdiqr' Gofiol agrgiehi 


eomgege 
icqegaeSsorestighs ¢SamE Ge — 


Q) B5—a house. egenySo 
serbia whislpocl opetieg- gi eepdje —gfosentnd 
snd 9 as one word. 






needlessly take 22998: 
4— all, complete —P. 
4&8 }=S— tobe quick —P. sea ag 
= many eqiqgiso8i loci ago 
i any toons shee eae jBahccos —— oplosoosieclbee 
sebiad = GeabeGereG — hard uneven ground, seqhogss <BoSeBes — 


shidiod = pee JeaySockofe$§ — a punishment in the form of a fine for an. 
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offence of adultery, hiBiodeG 
Gh Tras stoage KMaeg and Com 
dove mengtenin — suddenly, quickly, eqsbmanfag 
inna edese sag 
Fg, cficult. Guero dens BbcfeosSnghes SoQSeQgos fisfeonyshs —— epfocboncS 
sym (I) aSageded — brutally, without compassion. cloo:88iclyfgem6s 88 
emb biedypioiodinSpestchqes— ao 
(2) mnd88— altouether, wholly, quite, in good f.ith, ofsefrsygGisg) 48: 
eG8ieooSqboby5-g.—— slaBohige 
Gboo§s =RAD—a hg cre quarrel, irre hts aia er 
gina — se 852 deco —oN eof 
EG: moss rT abundanlly sulficient, quite complete. ofefS: oS 8695B3 45s 
oeonge 


Saggeerge Gyr —edoh 


reese nee eegSs Gone 













































9 uB = Bireprog “nied tobe Jong in time, slow. q>s0y>: Siu eof BEGExBis evee§gS: 

ea err rite, centre —P. 

Are ee Il, complete, without remainder. dtey.oj: obcEojemS: qbrAGBEt 
sso 


Boi = och GEH “8 ASGE:— conclusion, mrs cfEremyrnsfE mar qshfEeinierar 


oie 


beg a odugieeged to come by, meet, chance, pGiyseqiogeyit — slos 











“eae @§-— to be quick.—P. and S. 
gE =BhUGei— completeness. eonBe Pi Sia}: o1GSeniySREG SQ: — Sabo fre 
ast BEa— all, complete, without remainder. 8isogy' ginfose yim 








“brs ofige 


& 

S—o8nads EGhg> — concertedly, in agreement, harmoniously, quickly. oof 
sad ity — Boker ofige 

§=2G5.GE— division, distribution — P. 

























TBE Gina to elority: give praise. — P. 
a witieginng to observe, practise, unite——P. 
M=sos— to drop, ti iacqeesds SG>qcgggqeonds — vagSorhe M. 
read aeaigiSdunnds 1 ad 0. needa) reginter fas wines 
Freckle. noeSef sop oqo ooGoch Gifepeyroeres—-otofie 
ejoGE— declaration, uiterance-—P. 


coog: — a kind of gum used as varnish. 
tremulation, shakin, 
08 — to call out — P. 5 
eqpBap:=eipyS6e! — tremulation, shaking — 
spf mciSpd|ofi— arom, chamber, —~ P, 
reiebeo— to back-bite, eqpergemarigarvecorbege 
spa bsiob 28 — to be rough, I 
3SaS— to cut ——P. 
Garncbd— to crack. so028eog§:orBGuosb pSgcor:soorefGS ic 
q24 (ecBnpe)s generally given double as G+ 
Bg: Seobseg a — * pair of metal cups played together——P. 
3) te S— to avoid, shun. ren rae ae raees a4 
fq foe guialy, without delay. doc 1c02 095 §8e0951——apoosSogt 
wee Aer ahah an slephant-goad. aSyiagiren.ay ghiomst iembeesthhgo— 
cosy 














Aiohige 











ojpfauge cf. BGrReor> 











on 


of =ysSeyod5— in one's presence, evident, obvious. ySoyorbok ' dleepslosss wxnoghcie 
‘:ofigie Com. says that Vohirattha pakisani takes of1 to be the 
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Ganges, which is a name for any river and which presents a clear surface 
to one facing it, while Jinilaikira takes it to be «8's 
con a forest. RERERES n§EgS85:. —— cpeosagle 
(1) egrmeSaiySing — to Tae a Hieht Dowlcige of, remember the past 
history of. reso ee ta soqi——menoatefiguT. and U. read 
Hreworkrgoofolaiieasess 
= Q) a — gold. toleastegoqing BSor — syafeddqar T. adds that Shin 
Uxkamsamili takes tel fo be a necklace 





cn 


ed =eGoe§GE: — utterance, speaking —P. 
« Tests feomeors oe harsh and derogatory word. qS=6@%Se' a8 
seaBiesoonhgcbe — gE qachiqeeggr 
fogpnimySd— obscurely, daoguisedly, heedlessly. mesSoegs omSsoufiorz 
oqugeorgG: — meor28-afigi T. and U. have cagcor K. emSco 
ecledh=epsn9098 ocbeaovmas— a disagreeable sound. = 1 ecTadBoog oigdeco 
pt —— Seontiafige M. reads o_Sieogse T, Seeso:cqes Com. 





exngco: 











iy 






on 


SAGE: sleep —P. 
an undesirable word. — K. 
onieiagg to say something irrelevant in order to distract the attention 
of = steng and thus thas Sree ‘a slip of the tongue. q§Sea:ds1 azeq! 
oxrsiagienreg SM 
o&§=g5eS — incessantly. gent | af SoS nba SeSinaSaSnghs — song 
Treads mbmSeinds 
oFieyl: =eGSin§— always, uninterruptedly. megemE:eGendqfioSi efimyfrocoyGo§ 
eget ——soad 
Paiort incomparable o-Sg:1Go§:nie68: $6 :}.1o3eqSdoqe — cleB 
sie registers <5 only Com. also gives dad as another meaning of 
088:, as, exciol:frrepdingB od: 088: gSeqighoskg begl:— olaBofige 
cand =ay2cheq-22205— a fiag put up on an elephant. — S. 
sSores:= og} — a streamer, the tail of a comet. » (&T.) Segiegs: Borer GiGi eoordgr 
oofAghgSider Fo Stomr’t—aegiafags K. has ebcrecct 
-S:coi§eert: — a gong——P. and S. 
ineSnecéeqd — in lineal descent, traditionally, in direct succession. of: 
Sieg oogh eabeggh so GE-S zh — gong 
-a pair of metal cups sounded together in music—S. 
—light, lustre, brightness. Sandee: oof G54 
—an arrow. Gtx 


= edipSno:drocrniegieBitoySg5t—aofige 
oh see tongs 


(1) o€:5 — verily, indeed. yfar:eem: Gheexif-+—clatefy F 
= (2) om S— to be plentiful. Safeco ieGrboSegGSieg2rEegee5agoi of 
peat Also written acer 
— to fold back the end of a piece of cloth. adaodin5x61 o4f0 
bBSaec1SGE—§spahege 
+ = pSGSecoreae Be: 8S —an utterance, prophecy. gaigbor:sepofyanige—§ 
ewommanqde 
odaSiyqenfing — verily, truly, indeed eofafreSiajieoSdi 05538 
core aostaopi The medcro equivaleatig edd mt TE? 
5 = exedGiSng — to decny, perish Simrad offneds ab eG — sinha 
‘The modern equivalent is & the same as SM, 










































—— gfemeosseaqe 
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eqn b=qesheoS— gain, receipt, an expected fee, ewodpren dion SGERASAY>! ob) 
Bess — clehipt 7 reads aasdirmdygrey Com, exmrpsemd U- 
sented gryte 
Aiigd— a jar, cup, egeGSSang§ tie gogeog$teco!0ng§18ig51—eooerarragft 
f4:— the cover of a cooking-pot—S. 
— paddy. gyBelfiofs§r6pic8igSt goQsob00210p98:200<f1 — clgBofige 
ainitinistod — to consider, investigate, reflect, «jSaocbegg> 0g 
— ewrensooqgt 
de evidently, plainly, openly. oGGereoc5GatieasqptegS cosy: Sons 
¥ oF ige 
eget ms {0 investigate, engiure into age gSySra8i Gh Gem mens Gegr 
oP E eu: cooenBeqponeen2a fi 
Bde: =BdJ0~1o0n28 igo pojiayéseS— to listen altentively, bear in mind, lay to heart, 
2e0898c5eo:legioncepo gvvs{§Ge——Arofife 
ao — wisdom, learning. 86 Go:eBg>1 evafoe20G6i GS aomeol&:1— aghast ge 
sexs feof GE! — sadness. Bbyf:SeoiqeqeerysaeGyBecorijoleo:yt—djoFge 
Beingimygi see Borage 
Ag © sors — forest, nginGs4 arin — orb gh deoSoghn IC. has &s 
hed fr cof = ysbey.ebycbGé— under one's own eyes, manifest, evident. fiefs 
gf ooie8h p61 Bf froo8e08s cb GEcofcos —— 
epheyois veoyrdood — improper, in. thi M. and T, the 
latter authority reading @f:Ghiotoofi qb GSebma6 ophogen abegsqrionie M. 
and Com, read BfreBfioEot iq5QEcoBa6 gSecsSoB ogi pbugniaforbay>toyt 
B§eqy= GSe008GE:— peace —— P. 
iq = qchemBBSig{eborg§ — to be cruel, severe, enqungeohiGbiGA roc UGiopa6OG ySuy>* 

















24 20yt 























BSG: 











eon Erofinfe It may also mean 























Sor $861 ayog:of ree 
tefoad =a % e- decay, rae Ll seS08¢: coS.ygh 0921098191 GErooglwosS 
(0S -M) BofmySons — io} K. has Sofeyse T, BS qGioyg§s M. and U. 


give an alternative form 8dqErys+ Com, and U. consider it possible to 
derive the expression from 84— the mind and qfmg— to be disturbed 
(Pali, kilittha); the existence of afyS is seen also in esSofmyes — bodily 
affliction, as opposed to Béiafmas — mental affliction: o&iyoryés: oF 
eb royebionorBro fies oh abeycSg$icloayyiz2re}cyit —— aghodoadeclbrgle 
oS ocgi— the summit — P: 
qeoght abe}: — the knot of hair on a woman's head. babii ope Qasim highs: 
yeh goo 5: GB 0g 1 8S3Se(Grghe aehige fe 
sp! = ereoTigai— an outer cloak delqiagsahieg oS qoyp 1965 :1—ophosondes8 fe 
‘M. adds that some are of opinion that qaqot is white (agge:) but quotes 
Aofigs — euBoySoliclss eorrEGEaprrea5s qayrreoTerbs FeyEdjSosss gohengcsve 
co4p6s where it is red. a 
gaem— a forest. eoreronhigdong:— Bohn 
Jem pfmdger affection ete Syston. 
aeeabiog to collect, store up, minor’ glaqien 
SlaBoh 

















6 038 mggon§, 0 58s — 


perpjeSra0§— to search, investigate, test. gSfjorg>1 qeayq>tamasigss 
exqeuleocharStr—— vloBofige T. and U. read qieaiqregensSodngi+ M. 
x —rycbora: 42 Gre ygn gt 08 rego yBi0g§1x— of coane 
aooGed— straight up, straight ahead, — P. 
(1) a: — near, close by. eqBecrcE Geis: (gt —U)) dof :djeeas: gregh a8 
chin ——Sntohidt By metathesis we Have abs o1 BOIS 
eon imegoooailfboap p81 —odSjeoyr£:QooSeghir KC. has coy: 
<j — to strive, try hard. — P. 
no a forest, GecorBecoaEergrieclecrsee:o Sivco:oi— ghgoron§-ovSoghe 
oo — a forest. —P. 











92 


























= 















108 — frest, new. —P. 
oof: enh Gs: exobghi— the edge of a sand-bank. ecTortinficyi nf finds omegy Sigs 
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is given by M. and Com 





sof — a granary. adlSGEags 
(0) Gare noble, exalted, 





= (2) ap: — the Buddha. cmacaySeanEs eqieorteorErdi g8eesrSrecsiecaliGenfeoré 
Bi —— Aohege 
cence = cifras — to investgat, examine, consider, eyé:eersetieen 


<@ps8dd (2M) 26. 
cence 

o29— pride. ofsatG-Sikepesicerteshasgje — earmaregie 
-ereGGexoy — a noble person who protects the people as the umbrella 
protects the head. slafien5: cenchsgighs eogiofgi omfeqsifis Baatfinge 





seorE ished P-and S. have 















EGE: ticeee SqcbsesTxS — to consider, reflect, look forward, expect. eqqSzb 
ggeind = BE: GEsecqiesl ejemSenginn — laBahige 
= (2) Fm, rae to compare. qdafgt eartindarn Bdepdog’: 45s 











BE: GE:GEE gomSss—§aeos 
sor 
omeqienraf Ging Gong — to reflect, think. eyeSi 2b Gh:bnicorEgomssieny occ 
ssTomoredigeng:—esbeahiofge 
ofS: saymep:G Sm $¥E Sag — to deliver judgement in a law suit. eoradi§s 
QintSing ioe adi — dongs 





- 
eSscye= eg. peaceful, quiet, noiseless, far from ‘human sounds, 302 
er Stata Prqiad green FBS ine SicyryoSi— oF eoddaGaedfier 


eons gecins — to be hard-hearte’. severe. aGriSndiGgadoiodoad 





leormriocard.sdempimey Siem yeg:t— sioggt U, reads $5: 
gSeafindadQoior 
= foy:eg}nS — to transgress, offend. —— P. and S. 





Saomrdiqyofes — to dis-obey orders, oppose. qgg>aSerigemag:iGEpah 
@fijodghads—comgegs 
soxmcfpt:ng— a circumstance, event. eSedeclaioymryticooespEeaprigaigqonSiey 
steee TS 








1 


ated K has 
ae: = oe = to get angry. erfulaqiepss edrerr:coSnBierrseqSe Gg SEcereo2t 


8s Saray to burt by speech, 
fi tel to be slow, sloggish. 
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— near by. — P. 
sores Bf ~ (oe ack —8. Bae 
ceoaQBS = Hq ioqeqs coeanqa0g§— to be light-fingered in stealing, pilfer. eoBeqr 
rempbeierngs (gin pS oo yeah 
G = SiGiss — to go forth to meet ERs BS gScn ss —— corobgeqays M. 
quotes the old saying 08: @eGB:<fs 
Becorecoadypii8fie— a beloved person, aogT aves reap Sifyrindqppnt — 

















12 —a beloved woman, expeS ye: $iqedi8chcgSiqSqgeio5§ —sn 


beloved man. wE gfoegn eneurySi pfiahes SES 


Biaieg 


enqeor8gghs = qSesore0n0 
ey oS 








m2) 
098 = woo hie — a wife. apBogs sao eSuRigeSeogr eagarg§grgr —— of:¢0 
oe (0 woithe 0 wile ahah eS, re Ee redbead 
ogGremgang§ ef: yremade 
=) : fare ie . esband, ‘eGorrcoigess g5rqSGeSoQ! exgerehhenIer o{Ere08eurE 
= (3) fea: husband and wile. QrSGSG 1909045 pqs GBcorcpone oop 












en 
sfrmemns © a wile: doagereh eaSeBrson OF ABE gg: (QJ —T) BE 





—- 


48: =afGg601 oon: — the mistress of a house, a wife, afiqEts-$:+ 98:4" anrtemr’ 
od —aybogtiofigt 





rou 
BxQieg — a thiel, pSerieqecbiga gsboninSiGoySud:— sony 
FE eet ee a eo Gieae, adog shiny Sota 
“Arahuge T. and U, have GicoSs and read cldjng§ubs eGefySsemss ghooks 
24eyiSu K. also has @ios8ss 
BaOfe — n woman, Geergriyii8BSBier2 veeyrgiona€ GBeok pfs — Aiofirfe 
sage: = (1) oySoe§Qi— silk — S. 
= (2) Bpag— to be long in time. BiGieahSiernbuogr€iGGeoegrEimss—eh 


er ae to be long in time. B@premr6 re woggr8 ogy 1mGGbqn rob gd 
econmarnagt 


— ola 8opnge 
Agsmns ages oety, misery. Bregibot af AREor 
oor 


oanSdd = ofSGS — repeatedly. memSdadidoord§udoSri<KS info f — qeonnbiofng 
T. reads wdobi¥ScjoRe 

coda: =ehigSye58i0§— to decay, deteriorate. — K. 

coddecorhonds geqoeginh: — to reflect with regret and dissatisfaction, harb- 

‘our conflicting thougts, sveor>eefr§ Mhepehr odeerGnchds oBeer5}Fi08:0) 

SBrolsregabehiagnige —— qhodig T. has ecisorfeacbed as also M. and Com. 

and reads wgect gy K, has oBeorkndar P. adeeorBnda: U. reads od 

casaGeosbaresbomnbeQi! enrbeng§iog7:y 

4:4 — all, complete, ostempiclennbio}Siaafarmrnafinmads — Aroha 

coexs—=sbeqseqp: — the game of checkers—l 

chtog: Sepia — wrinkled. ooS:ey: yiostemighahisSeur ah: — ska 
Sei gor — lke, identical, examplary AGotelpodighighr ewierSiof2 

efrodeqpiss — offi 

bint: oop febeead —Peofaisbed, sil in progress. eentioSs wine Gt 
cyt — oof 
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to besprinkle, moisten. exnvfiepdabs eganiofyinSobyondidegt 
AgQefoGhT. reads emsteficpsafiegntyasotaygSiU. core}: 





nepbcobreg 
eB =orhiBingarg: |: few, some, something, slight, q 
a ee sa 
ood: ny ba permanently. 
o8iq=Erbfmg — 5 be long in a mye dlojgrSiinS:qgegSionaaS n8idhoa:fegt 


unfinished, still in progress. og:eGtqgp! eqeianag: 
dlascslioges — i 


ero voeond docs — ge 
weg=oyo: — many, abundant. eeqgne ieee oeptgtotes ovo 
eof =aeminens— a moment. — P. and S. 
@f{=aig— a young man, lad. eslSarria Rt gf.fecoFeqgi—qqordfiatoosSooSogh: 


U. reads eoer:a0§9 
og gs Fg Sef GigSPeearr8ss oSeqpSroafe 


§ — a load, burden. edeqas 
oEshygpegtce Also oohQe6 

ahem manf— a messenger. diedmenergimegidinfenimshecenfa: — soit 
s dems 

sgoroansas — nature, habit. aenSciqgriy}g>eqeerimearsfiyht — ego 

“nd T. add that some take i to mens moos OER atnesat se and 

Poy of depth. K. has 
ofA=eeg: — the capital of a pillar, modieghi GE: ofhakays qaforerEs— eg: 
M. and P. have ene: SEX * me 















over and ors again, moyoSeqnsti of 





















= tn example, ilatrtion, 
on§o0s5— to stop, remain. 
feaistnd— to have a pass 
Ee oleae ee eee 
Poni Fipla sei craprs yeni Oe Bee oe ee 
i oaelapp OR iy 
aq sinter, Wee. ppd bgp — 
es G8— a floor ar beyond the roof of a house. oS 
Enos Se gates abet 


peste, continuoissly. S2qS§oQGS:BSr-aS: 




















ene biG rer SBS GE: — unevenness, corruption, mental 
ee Ne cg 
comSegs ure ‘a3 —helter-skelter, uneven. 488: cog, G5:[{5:conysis gS ogbcgSr 


onto helter-skelter, uneven. egepoSeg} atorySiaedemfings 
to fail, fall short. 2%: 


= cor Bunrgberfi oa Sayhcgit 
oan pilot, steersman. aog}ayGBir mecho8idhi a8: GGo:1 egeage:§s — emo 
~poteseGh Peed as ver again, in repeated folds. afonda Sob:ad 
GS: o>: — excellent, best. 


ona Hae searels a Prediction prophecy. eBipSgeG:epehifgihiens ce ecoelfefons $8100 
of 
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<22:ay— to resemble. BfonqnSicoch§ in ef}§t—ojohige 
= Fh) a, repeatedly, similar. wore fgdion ges goings 
exfdd = odd Soo her 


Aoki 
og = Armd! sesatess nds — to be disgusted with, loathe, adjngowtsonagi eg 
ensbengSicoeSyeSuenrengy zy" 14807 











— repeatedly, ngaia and again, enfitdhijdaifenpg— 






¥ 
omh= (1) on i 
Bqgobaiocaig ho: 
@) aus to resemble. Beoinkoh: ghtofaloahys 86— meontiofje 
eb: = biG coqpdiocden — a cleft at riverside springewater flowing fromarbed 
‘of medicinal stone. ea, 08 oh igs —eqeeonb rohit 
qait—sticky mud, ¢ of: iohiclegs —~cyecoo8 
Teference us slaBo}gs U, has soit 
siunk: moqybiemoyge— a box, covered basket, ajoggeS5: 
1bdjiengiocoSe — opoh 
et oegen 
Set cong 


— all, complete, wi 


out remainder. clieSeaoricigonsgh 
en foftog ah . 


— clieb 









Be 


ote, 





tT. wrongly 









eSeyo BoB gg dbon8s 009510008: 











fi 
= (2) d— sand, K, reading cogs 

SoSeregenmens— the rays of the aun quodySioGaSias 
esi — a thorn, stump, stumbling b 
sqeonbiofigt K. has dofe 

aq = (1) eoliohe oeGigtgdetemstdsdemeras = 
measure to level the surface of the ein th the top of the basket. 

Good Be25:00m9 souncioyco8 gc 60533 chen fuooGSer—ogs lene 
= (2) pBebicsaye — a whip, goad, onjorewrdqahi emo ghe ciaySciqor —ol 

B=GSaEI@S — to cut. — 

Bocos8:= avecr€ imeg'— K. This is not clear; probably it is a mistake for BiecEss 

FBS = eine to _ “exyongg 10d Bo co fS 1.04259 :cBB: wSt oft onSdicgoSc0g} 

Ses8royS kp a — unprotected, open to view. s& 

S10 enGS 0065 10qSen2958: eoro8 

oe and reads qicls« 





















GE H ene aE emb ids BaoGs 
gt S. rae Sic T. has 















1s Jong in doing. sebegbieybnysSooos! 
T. has egdaé ge 
Sfrcteyonen a8 











oBayays 
8 a8 also 
past time. ¢Sraji0g: 

to grumble, murmur, scold, GbqrEdinenstiosS Gitigs 





ofan — to grumble, 
aotsndij~ incomparable, eats ioe tonfysp seendethyy—afionet 


fgg: 
=noqe— incomparable. sop qienbongnfEenSqyeyh: fit Q ohne 
qeegasas— to stop, remain. Goovk og as 1p asreq sone hugs: oie — 

‘claBafuge T. adds that the word should never -be pronounced with the 
dot underneath as ojf 
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| =eGS:emg§ — straight, unswervit 15 1§1——egmordeclE igs 
geeeg shag vena SS Cd Uy tds 


Sonus age 
ing — see 
gE aaa Be aid 











ike, come in contact with. BSS 
321 Com. gives an alternative re 
suddenly. oqSm0 

S6E 








jt , with energy. epdeposeqip: qbesoostoss: 
Le —— ogg M. gives an additional meaning. viz. 
Er bSemomoc 









JSeonmn$ — a place of security, sacred place, eofent dl 


















& 
co Semroysseonr — a quiver. G2:dmSepresrsfoerx§1 — ohio: 
— shortness. —] 
Seer: $— to be inclined, lean towards. P. 
1) a lord. eSroSseqgecTiog§ pSeosS-GidleqSansls SleBohige 
b} Baty ones ade tony Teilabe, Being, oqo e=Byh 


aE oboe 
eaSgh = qeestn qh=Bly ofqdod, j00d person, to be free from bondage, 
= rahysosahes SaoGteghco hfe oyleciensectenge 


rc. Boo digns aca pEbigScf8:mne§h—$ao fis 
"— to be firm, steadfast eqimgSea ecToomSy rt 

a 

GEBpagis of:3Geaoot — qqodoigs K has och 

‘be Tong in time, linger. —P. 

in the neighbourhood. eSS8:meg) wSG Sooo idfiengbeacl ogeaS 


Ss toca mer seGobis eqhempE sdf fecrrE:eS:cls1 
s0§:gs Com. has denst: and reads m@Senye 























M. 





SehioS— straight through, crossvise 

£:$8=Som2 — penetrative insight, a keen intellect socom: apf: 
oa Goby wyhh—— semrtiabegi. reads mareg iets im iogSioht 
=aiacg — great trouble, calamity. oasqag! qE:ah:mmg cyrEoogay ofBbengS:e 







consider, weigh in the mind. corse8:Sor01 diS:eppe8 
sep S81 — afoSeoSealEigh T, and Com. read 


a in 
senseb ren! HErgmEGEe 


‘con 
od BS=: continnoasly, uninterraptedly. ens:mbGS: GaGa: ecoiaSat 
qeonkiofige 
Si Sting: BSeS: 283 eqefj — to be defective, to decay, be 
Sila eer gate Ss ogc Ba S:i Gemoy Sieg’ onge8 og S:8Sa 
SleBoGige 


ebgSsonydienot— up to the present time. cSmakfSiafSGSerniys:oqeSieast 
sabes arent nfs T. sends oiSpSen M, has edge and reads 
a oni. edmadgbinfSGceo: M. gives oddié as its equivalent. 

wdbecorfadiat — see adeasindar : “ 






oy 
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cofgr:=SGEm,§ — to understand, know, perceive. —P. 
eofiof: = mq— similar, identical. aclsSogio§nigcheo€ of :eoo%1 — afoooage 

deadate mses to work in concert and with haste-—K. 
stg — to love — K. 





















tain identical. eGjegraSqe$i08:G SoS — onnge 
Smeoredlqe: 7 notoriously abundant, abundantly famous 

" og aSS. BEGSy iySs1 @BscoBQERE: gGQEBIGE:! cpog hice ob 8g 
iia to conceal, afi BSmqinshenyiaiAiBHGroegicekeg Buoys —opfor5 








endoslBie 
B5:= 951 GES — to cut, lop off, ofieqr2Ss86r1 qFob88 
—— Georaf GeceSighis Com. reads ent fiieyoi T. gas that this word 
il used by jungle people, ¢. g. 8:88:o0951eonocB8 :c0g5+ 
Sreorrks = mewrfonerg — a corner, bend. m@reGo8ieGrE: aqBerpr8iefs dieorEieBicli1 
eBpsogan id —— sqegiebigh T, and U. 1. have diseot:, now pronounced 
ae) ‘and read od{Secyr6 senyoEsieqSeoqoE ch 
dean —og8 hyp — quickly, eae enc oe Selig tea 
qqsmhi eychaeibos — straight through, crosswise, qeo§iasygh GyGhirdon sing 
Si g6igSt 005 fe — disofree 
gpm — to be h 





088; 00) 1026 AG ig? 




















gm Giiodins — to strike, beat eoben sania ga Sion Sele —aho fs 
\T, and U. read Geoteyosad 
gis = be oS — hospitality. ¥ aie 1 GFaFaqors BEgrayons hooegings qayS 


25 








@S:G8: = on to pierce through, drill, bore, penetrate, cooboeog§ienBir ogSt 
GErmaBrnfiaqeocieyhge— meorok ofr 
g= (1) torte peel extraordinary, ceasBenysog§i1 meq icyou Gian ide 





(2) Beat on sgt reflection. —— P. 
eqect= Gobee ries — to utter, speak. eyeqeclifipradensiong§ 
hm pSGEo dn etter, speak, epiomegb 8 GfoysifEsa8-bs — atonge 
pe Sigded to wtter, speaks foo 4:4 el A 
ee ereeds 





cTeoleoieyesSigenote 


CT) 






aof—ol— a jacket, coat. — P. 
go = 85y5j— to be in doubt between two opinions, eqgiso g8gi BhamG§r ayqSFe001 
2 Eaecoroys ——— claBohugis Registered by T. but rejected as a Pali word 








by i 
— a big jar, ext&qGeclos sido: (a2:—Com,) 88:eer2 


yee 


sErogioseod 








on 





1ej:dimec9 — custom, habit, nature, 
endE{S—a rool made of tiles, nia: raaSef os: 96:98:05 §¢ — 9} 


mG — principal, chief, eminent. oyBeQengreySié so 
inh — {f+ ——qong28o Geogr renqoenn T. and Com. read & 
Mand T. add that because Silavathsa uses 8§&: in the sense of mgdim 
£85 (the top, summit) it has come to be written by later writers as oB55:1 


which is not proper. 
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3 

458 = ¢8\emrme: — the profound law, a deep religious truth. a§cog> 
pBéSegimoorqioge0t id :imSeaootBreasfi— orSSeo: 096 

SGEGE: — investigation, enquiry. &§o%: 


Sponge 
(2) gSteors — profound. GiajedighgSecoiems epg Se pms sSciqScA 
» Ss foun Ai anaes: Stains 


speed. qeasSeBsdine: : 

(4) 22% — intelligence, mental power. §2E4isaeSi8f-nq—aqhodig In 
the third reference’ M. is inclined to give the meaning of investiga- 

tion given in the first reference. 

1S — a star, constellation. Beork$eGodi fepSaigh: qahySods— diz 





















SE wEGEng — to investigate thoroughly, consider well to the end 
Be SGecr§ Phecoegiseyrdfcarts —— claBohige T. reads $:B5eoop 
s5ySod—Syiqee> — like a nat — K this ought really to be p=md =: 
resembling. 
sSeqp=15 fSqe=> — like a nat— K. 
\Sccendeng — the under world, —P. 

39):e=992S mJ — to be afflicted in mind, have one’s feelings hurt. 
oveaiamrdereyesbiqeogeS:ipoj: BS: aqhocior deol ss. has yo:eoyo! 
ete T. adds that some paraphrase it by ¢:ysep>EooSfongs 
pprmereg — to remain, (SGonpsiegys:eg5 gf—eorsmarait 
pilgS= emt SG=S — 

‘one’s way of thinking, 
























fon the strength of a passage in clef Hyp higSoogs wa SgoqhiGEGer 
Gis This is just as bad as taking oc to mean #5 in another passage 
from cleBa§ugs — vogd:$:$:1 act: $85: where act: stands for the Pali ac 
past time, as in fo$:g¢ — sarchol BBrgigh:Brems8i ank:orerm eolBteo 
oS K. and P. have qr:y0 



















P=ySews! co.gdqSfiens! ogesen> — of evil repute, haughty, mean. ayoorEia 451 
odin heey T. and U. needlessly register it as 45 reading 
wciaySeefs M. has i 

epnd=eyq — sunshine. yadeynds eorcorel SBE eqedormoatefeclofe —olgBo$igle T. 





Feads gateynds U. qoofeyaSt 
eps (1) of4@:— an elder brother. 
= @) edinsl — the Sa eSGSaeslugimearbSi epdeyeatod: Soqed! 
semnbia 

: — the trunk of an elephant 
— to conquer, defeat. ASS: 3: exy:sseardqds — ecormors 




















: is used by Silavashsa 
sofin K has gSro§:08: 
Ero riebe§Esreconbr——qaryadenG, 






hile Ratthasira and Age 
‘shnilar, equal. 
Set 


Jorfol dad. pdenbeoEslg fsbo gab sob von cl 
‘shows some disagreement in the reference. 


— arsngs (1) egefseosSeo8: 
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aT ire SGEod— to conquer, defeat, spe¢5Su=8o:p5-QicgiGreg§nef1— of dy 


olen: ‘rLepeckled, spotted. =e $35:5q 01185: Go ogh:ffiodBoriqzng§:— 
rohit 
52958 — to esteem, cherish 
pobogSong§: — terrible, awe- 
Bippiogss 8 













spring och Bie85i oo y$Sar§s coo Seo 
a§+T. warns us not to derive it from the Pali 


Diao ph pn 0308 Gab 
2Simas anything spread out eae GE affine nah afeoSs 

cheno ifienSeadegh: (Sarde) 
Mehaginggibed fo make a basis of, start from, SOSA BARI MAS 


asst 
2565= see = a epoken Word, ofesTedingy EhnS Gig SGSooToppQoncsorSe 
simllar, identical Prk epi aa 693) gongs eho fre 
sepaoeh— te ix. —— 
tapiee eek iT: 


on 























an 
a = 
Mgmt eget aah 














sage Ag me ee i 
og =qGiGi— a white waist-cloth. ¢qoBo$oyrogy 6G hgg> ttc aura iyeyce 
BEaae ay pabwesbcingg ye seateg ee Gey Htomd aes 











Sarge 

oye 

og) =47'go— many, plentiful. Bedygeq5 ob8:enhe§u ey SeninkESigSeqn! 
ag nahn bys obs 


oS: mois — all, complete. egyye ssr:e fie! fasieieass — dfinanttggs 
aqgee 
o} 


circumference. — S. 
a young man, lad, © $e Goo gbot ag 
T. and Com. quote the old sayin; 





[9krybicyntosopereyoyss 
cutiddoner weed 














odigh mermSeerQE:— fame, reputation, egyofiaser osBgheo8s02:nyg6 yoSopr—o} 
oa an outer cloak. Gg bees} Bebe: cS pho: o45 posers Hh 


woe = a without 

cxnichnghione dase 

and Com, read seq 

2938 — to compose in a poet 
510 0098 1GorEao 





mainder, wholly, quite. eap::qrbeivajon ion GZE:Dog6 
ft K., T, and Com. have onifode T. 








style, to arrange as a garland, oghoosy 


oqqowt 
1g U. reads Geecorgay 










of: 1— to entreat, apologize. ¢ eg e5icggac 
i Sfodobaatend de 
ofS =! ‘ ‘— a throne, oBepE caf ogg EofiorgSienok ergy fied GS eghhj:#—eounns BSc 
oenharrt 
oo8:tejeios— a stand for a betel box— P. 









§ =edqnd — a wheel, anything that turns on an axis. eegod{) Q5:G§2: 95:0} ro 
60 re feats better, enclosure. eae Sissige Bh 
greSidiocS jt — sqecooE iohige 
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cm SemriakiefimeseegSefi — an empty space, the void, an unobstructed view. 





This is best taken as oom. which see. Some say that it isa Talaing word; 





ongSoeens 





evident signs of a big appetite. Aremet Gta of ga Riigs onyicot bt 
sqeote Rorabige T. reads Gearst.GdayehtU. ooyshoscos 

K. has oxossesE 

to deride, depreciate. d=nafi 
to deride, jest Ge} 

imrehss —— ao 

Gof-dyfe§ea— straightforward. — P. 

qe: — an outer garment Registered by K. and T. though it is really a 
Pali word, which may have been introduced into Burma long enough 
to have been considered a Poriua by the old writers. 















roemomeet eigt grid 














sear exceedingly thin — P. 

iss = aint jet — to be famous, well spoken of. emsondsh eS SSSG Bsns 
51 — cles} 

Bec1E:—aj— a bush, jungle. — P. 






1ai§:— the carpenter bee —— P. and S. 

jeas05° — the corruptible body — K. 

gS — a bush, thicket. aiqeglé:fisseanEregen hohe 

Sq:m<g§ — layers of the petals of a flower. e=> et ees miedman eoesas 
(of 0) eSatrortigsns: OU) smatyab gtahibartapeheant 

oeotearys T. and Com. read adean8:gSeSciemyigoq:81q98 

ja}or Khas oof 

jooeor Gat to esteem, be fond of, cherish. Sai: dadegring:y Sats 

—— qematcofige Com reads «B55 

ether. aoeagigagyense' emrearagt 

S— shapdant plete loapionsbigata§egision 

erboghiobige 
copied to compare. eqegrdhdeaphBesqonysHeny-e BERGE 98 48}—§ 


a 
fayeort— hol scorching. Ntatinl| Sinai Gemeesta— Soaitingind 
airs oak: (goisy T. reads yoteg ndsodigeie U. goeGubeonedexb te 
many. abundant. ogb>bgS geclEraSpSiGeSeclogs aig ySecge! — 


EGG corsepSdo Su — apfodood 


GE (qS—Com.) GEiaq:oqatqpiecl GEmcbeno8r—§aqhoS gr 
Logi ggeSing Bag cqS reolensbegSeoors—sgorsSovE gfe and 
sari Com. ofa S 25-3596 

imS— a low arched roof — P. 

warm, heated. df:m8:Bech d02:635-9) 






















conpss M08 
























sengScyecot —— eda! 


age T. 


eoTaqegiens. 








and U. needlessly register it as sos? and ego quoting eqel egy >: 3 

2 saGosGoregSrgGorgearfs — sleoreGadoSet 
asl =a rf agrees bh cava oaeee mauners. Pte eile ie00 
BGS = wEBE@S — to ‘ik imagine. FaocpaqSico§FregbQi FEGSoS wl rcorgGEor 





— ¥ ——* 
= OF pscag french: en BEghreooE ge e2deP. has BEB: 
a nae Tah app yeeenb abietoaes (ipo 















2 spittoon, : 
1 progress, improvement. & 
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a robber, dacoit. Ses :eqacdiafqc6enmSifGnzS03s — afonufi K. has GE 
Com, GE45" 
eS — a young wife. — K. 7 ee 
~ verily, undoubtedly, anmistakeably. <lyoeq moines Gated 
ca SloGabigle T. and U. read Gievggte K, has Gedy 
P. 


ruin, deatraction, —— 














78 BGe—§$ sqeonsBrofigh 
M, ) emp8r eiSafiesorBa0011 4 










ool ees 


eS — small, younger, 





2: prefjoSieur€ pon s1—olqbofigle 
easieals ems 1 eB eonrE ert on! Jeo SoocbeREs 
icon strobe anh 
Sel rencspE ny icobecorteoSing (xo of U,)t Com. eel8 orem SaySieo8 eor28m§ 
cofreGenfoocd ei QEiQR:GEQs 
(4) <qgeGGocbeoor — dry, wb:eweolGrEsgrc}: 
(5) o»ganayes — even, level, harmoniot 





mecobo 





pb cJeuods — ey 
coniebems i mefntego1 Seonain 











many. gale iE sont pSegrn abs 

vs uae Woo = Molends sooth cqalie. bah afin ago 
paneer srry 

= Syms — to be clever. vercodGfierdypfoors: open iveG>diey2Soh—aionift 
tatrts, tps to bencquainted why shila in ogprengrins Gpaoneq a 


ad 11 — errenern 


I= Brood: weet Lig — to be finkined, concluded. oxsfaas Sq 22iQSind) 
1 — dysbaersigan 

B= Bees = to wash (clothes, generally) org GSi ps g8§iesSq508Ge — 

BS gsi mation eas ~ fo be united, in concord. GG gSsySrr4f GERBE ry BOrGSreqornss 


SeslB ie Khas 
cot §egtcor 
G=a8eh:-y8:e0~ — to bear in mind, Jay to heart. »Bioregeps pBaoebeGGfreqonsivegadhs 


puayrb: icon anya digi lj iog § SEH — song 
G— nyectnogee ete ate eae e = 


























on 


—~ a lord, master. foqSondicg roc og Schioge5:ge — Borge 

§— constantly, permanently, qSattetsetiguphyluocentuh mljoy>BenSiclys 
Cafes —— shod Ie and Uc have eotabt 

eB dormfs = Gu byiatalhins — to conciliate, win the favour of, be attractively 
charming, 02 0b:diq3s2:,ioG Rody iobArabss— qodorchecl6rls 

E=39)\doS — to sing praise, extol in verse. — K. 

— to be intoxicated, drunk. ——P, 

Suds gdephio§ — to be defective, uneven. RgoGEiafi igh iw: 

eySreySroyfs —— sqeorr8so fig T. reads BigoBEraghe 

au'ghoS— to transgress. — P. and S. 


the cover of a cooking-pot. of :dq hy: mgbybayhidgS85Q off 
fir K. has ¢gde cf. the saying quoted by M, T. and U. 


snbaseogh ty 
jae 3 reading an aotoeH 
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invaluable, priceless. es: 
eye p BS EBS eprpecss—— 83 9+ 
jacket, coat—1 


yorniqndiones! eqnSioGeiq 

















.ndboot — gSeoreors>9 
* The modern 8eq is used 


nd iconodSa9SE5e O88 alos 
BEbloestore: =e 
Sime BoE GE gre tab:e Boe Sal 


rand 10 coax, wheedle. sroreee G55 Sieojoeficleanfsof 







GS=Bsieonsdfos— to discontinne, cop. cut, be short —P. 

G}— quick. esSesSeesceniGfrenacosbSiqyara:qSaySi——s9 2009 
vat ae aigdod sani — ee is 
& : = 82" ly, in unison. meraqrqiqheSoe=5 Eton 











semotas— to entice, persuade, « 21 eq SfipieansEreySi—aeq, 
oer nat 

Bisoge:— many. ogSe$$:icgS93:o>:1e0yo8 1B Bes hrcomnohje—A 

Bie —eclee-G4 — abundantly sufficient, suffcieatly endowed with, G:¢inqS: 





er eee) 


Nee aremasie ts ee, Rp steko 
of Goa 








(1) s2gaS— to search. g¢S:a02:<qsSoc8q>§:—corrmarrqGt 
SO SEE tae TE ae al teen 
ps eee aa es Sine acted Ga Gace 
ae es pe RewEGS: — dpsSqeprGebslane Com. and U. read Solqnigs 
se ANTE a ye vey 
easy 


oO 


edaaod — the middle, centre, ofifodhi ¢Sq>'Gods FEGhexa8qbis —ocSjeop’:d 
‘esSeph: (qge7q)t K. and U. have ej: M-and T. warn us not to d 
this word from e=3, as some do. M. is emphatic on its being a porina 
and adds that some take it to be a pamidalekha, i.e. a careless mistake 
in transcription. 





08 


ndabi—see odais 

of seelingioe@i:—ordure—P. 

af =eqey ead syeeh: — almost, on the point of, about to. GSPfr=a6: meyGobey: 
Bagong teach gory clofige M. says that this word is not regis- 
tered elsewhere. 

ede =onf§— what, why! a¢S:$:e4ypo§ 

soS=med— the upper part, space abo 
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— condemmed in hell. o§edicjeQoyipSehfigiBacyono:1 —— ajo fie KK. 

has qf:cts M. and T. quote the phrase e=fecstigenSog® 

=mreskontyef:— an outer cloak. Serica uiojoe: p60}: hie(Gorhdjs« —ojo file 
U. reads woo:emoE:d:ijucip§s T. has jee: as the equivalent of the Pali 
SIolq reading w5vs:e0008: 81 a}: BseGohs and adds that some~ 
times o} is left out as in Gegsbo8 fir ooh: BE50l:1cfS p§{Go:0yeb1 — coor BgoEseh 
sqm omqr+ Com. says that of is from the Pali 388 — a mattress, 
as in qoyrafioSypanbeSeoSeghie — aap iobehifiosbieg:BiogSygu and that 
od: is from oon 

PBS =eqrEglogS— to avoid, shun. 

















s. 

imate ea give birth to — P. ‘ 

} = @EYqfetos — to finish up, conclude, bring to an end, asolany oyssoy 221 
GSioS:d iqqepEGSi—gdgep shodsidiqys 


on 





Sey FiegB0025 525 0 oo§ 5: 
eG GEeorzengSe ie 
freedem from reluctance in giving, from stinginess. 





ion h = poo uciang pheocBong§ — . E Sqghiove 
Paes ee ae betee geen a iatataong 
Ps ica iaBogig 


1gpishees76 eoregbenodonnts veolbundbieligSoysiong§ cneBoGQe omiongt 
——aqeorr8rofit 
“eA oy =8508 Bion GEimbiewoogy> — knowledge that knows no bounds, boundless 
wisdom. po5q5i§eQS iS pSaQSs eGSvgBiotioora€ aff cReBormielfesGoot -——oy 
conB:ofih See also G45 of which this may be considered as the nega~ 
tive, T. and U, have sféveess nae 
s=oySqoscyrdboes — improper, unbecoming. vegSonq6i ogbegoss eafrn6 cliafua 
mien Gbipeoeydir——geenreesengdiges U. hing ssbnesr 
s=vees5ue)— improper, out of place, ridiculous, s:«Geq2ciyn condi: 
sqrvprieselie3 ch: req ye —olqBo fie 
ogo B10g/8: = at first, formerly. egra>ius 1842310 of ou: ——oyl 
cg=oGded— uninterruptedly. gdqdugsiqge Gy eaeySrq 
ex Sveosbemf — improper, unbecoming, clebieoySeogt 


conti ——aho fe 























‘of: = dem>— a shallow and flat-bottomed basket used in separating grain from 
chaff or grain of diferent kinds by shaking. sEsGoEqo6 opSgq&6 oBee 
geht sdale — sEqqoqed nectar 

eaagnad— Fictalnes comeliness, B6SBa8er veyreogsom8i enf@hiemoE 
Phegoofige 
aghogetie 1) exyosqerbangS — to like, be fond of. Serfitefiephogn:iGSo\Qe cogs 
soon 
= (2) oqSep — improperly, unsuitably Gg>rebs SaSGFpepbego: clyboot 
ion Aopen Bid loon haben SelB 


















Sfoaes = seoneg anti Heth, new. do: eee SA oearn iPro gfe 
oSp = sights — = a nail, piece of fron. <fipecsrefiow iS ogre GRE gryogS 1G 


:6:— an earthen or iron pot without a broad brim—P. 
ug :efé— imperishable, durable, eg>:eeupdiempddiSosxdsGi — gosto 
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\— discontented, dissatisfied. Ge:akog Golodiy>:oo$:¢70h go> 

ad 
E: imperishable. Sesegois gSeQSeworb§: AeBoddagh meqighayds 


food 
1 out of reach. eoSoqgSs ecgonf.yiScficg$teSecordbe(emrE: 

eG — Neff gs Com. reads eqS:eSeary and opfzeSeso28er U. gives 

qghieSsastyrK. has eodeode 

i— not to be, non-existent. 8 (8 — M. U.) of6§.1 exndenghi ecto: ayeonof: 
ange 

wrfeebaere 


o 
tants = GPSS ofr Gradesdiaighdy sahuoGh: 
= Bates Lew ce be agit calm, ereas With sleepy eyes. eondsEghieoa, 

209 $f: er2000f:9— a person endowed with power and might. Godby 
ee qeqeeorEis Bepo8 :aSenks ogScomafimSgq fend: eqfeGaen——aqoorrlt 









ep = 

















pride. soySej:epoSiosmodeqel shea feostqeonimepares 










doggy M. reads 





gba qh5E beard. BE GSA Spo SyS ysis yh — soho 
EB: qin: iggifecsrem:a§— danger from thieves and robbers. qSgostea5iel: 
eglsS ese Gifs — obese 
eget GS: — gracefulness, nobleness of character, dignity. eooGieoos 
eS seeoyiqeynesieqoicecbonreeo:1— gEaidjsharqs U, exroaQreenifjeS seengs T. 
warns us not to confuse it with e2¢> — the mind. Com. adds that it can 
be used as an adjective in the sense of gold, golden. as, yeooEofriqeyq 








er 


mt A flower bud. Sy S% 
menoaa’ — conduct, behaviour. eexade 
saedoge 
-33~ on the point of, about to. nerqnigfepie:sGepS: §1q392e: —aBoh 
to be without, to lack. aaSgSgoinyrdefarin——emrermoqie 
embyS:=yforiigict— the beloved one, a dear son or husband. ecstea>Seost St 
4 
feas:— husband and wife. pfcl:epéieerEjonknd: 9h 
ceesio afi — a thief. Beso fyren cvoearhinys— deo foeesogh M. questions it as 
'a poriua, since it is a Pali word and since grammarians give 4 in the 
sense of stealing, The question, however, is left undecided as the Pali 
sesemo> may have been used as a Poriya, regardless of its Pali origin 
and as 4 itself may be considered a pure Pali word. Com. rejects it as 


a man of influence, the Blessed one. joSq 
pence sok shegicomahi maggie ergheenriGey2:af— 
ie T. and U. add that itis a word regalarly used tn inscrip- 
tions of the seventh and eighth centuries B. E. 












eorbqnands eproegngg* — 




















% 





Spoink: = ghoj.BSafemrqSyo— a cheerfal face. GEqsbeofss qamsch Ghseoeans 
sian sae 
we = other Reve — to arrange tastefully. carve in an 





eek: agent 





artistic manner. ey Stb cance Serer arate 
adegof = od B}ySo5 — to tie the hands behind the back, 
28: (28 = Tr eosbaghion gees igs — ooh 











Greet: GE:— languor, sadness, softness. #go:qeis 
spbdea5il yogrBregrbrigS:egeqrEtoybi—§ mphodond 
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1S 198<85 0 pfs 0008 fop-—§ay 00989 
gum from the banyan to catch birds that may 


eqode=csEeoo§— an adulterer. — P. 
ody: = cep bodg AS§oogSonegs fo — to be half awake in sleep like a 
monkey, semecqoE repieqiygSi0] Ginb soyr8Secb GEearac Scogs1 — Slo be fy 





U. has eqry§te 

efroSqbs = v2: — a Wile, Bonk refs: qhroggbs ahi 979 

GS=eGod— i north: eorbeyoSGSey§rovrrqrsefaoGeg Sr abel Sauber: 
son tue north BE:RGSemasuGpdapimrnsyor— tends 
Kron th nor NR ng dliee aiGiorias: — sore 














G88 = «eer — to be ground to powder, crushed, Syr3q§ qh4Gd~ C565 
op ohilt 


G5 = ages pees re ce ine, ayeloos egiqooategtt claro: BteoseigiSean tong! 
oqG8:— a stranger GbemayriyioolsGfeye 

& @:— a debt. — P. 

com Bebeo0o— noble, qdearriigoqsea qchGecndieycBcoon> Bis——v Igbo fils 

ct a fear Nan Tmany, opGiagrestogziqboleGn Pere yeah ayy 


a 

cGodQ — seosfsexreGiG— an illicit debt, unlawful pleasure, AQ GieRoSGs>sio4 
BS OE a edaliiadiengiongessgsl—ak oe erie 
“goa eles fo the enjoyent ‘of the five sensnal pleasures. cf. ojearEie 
ms pea rK To act not spontaneously Iut to fufil obligations, to 
act unwlingly. B>deGREehrouSatt sbugboheeds GooggiecnbioyiSihs 
rieqendgriae — sqeonEiofigy T. has eBo6r08 as also U. which reads 
Sap ieangs ERG GE nc 85 4 
emo— a forest, ofS g68611—sqerdoife 
Opec dota SE any, open aol 
(1) ore many, yBiGEoodoreorbiageea se — Hse 
(2) mGS — full, ‘complete. emadeiogiGh ySiGEmGs — ewrmmr 

a — many, abundant. oSaseorf g6:GEehious: BS iofieh) — gf 
femne many. enstings menSaspogsogs8! aSigeroes imagery Siig 


a= oe ae narrow, sSGbdSeay eyegensieBtn pSaSewpfior nia 








eg ofae 














Gs 














































‘efo8 gioooe enn oft : ; 

ghaS = Gyberresnod— secret knowledge not imparted to the pupil: legos 
eagesbnsighaSsigsiyo dior — Hoff 

gformjSqgh: frenSags— to exhort, encourage. 6 Seceabenent Aahioas 
Gere Sgbopadls K. has yfieoss T. reads qbrdiGorenginr yfrorrnsiemhe U. 
AEG Eredighesrydense 

ghget=pSotecTa\— floating, sinking and rising, — P. 

ey coangist— a lord, master, eypSembyfernemrenrbrarren§inti sigh — 
eqeemsbr file 

eighiqgin. a month, year or day, time. epEmntioisieg dese feyfaSuisodsy 

2532 ——1 GSeocdqrqer and quotes 





tT. reads eptabiong: 
the sayings. enighiodonobi Teena i quoted also by U. It also adds 
that some wrongly substitute <f for fin fartas above. 
«ge<ofsoom an auspicious thing, religious ceremony, blessing. o@arra®s eps 
ebigfoBoon apr rb g forbeor8es5 gh 
eojoGE-— the ceremeny of washing the head. — P. 
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oon 


3 — a whirlpool, eddy. Giqhepadaf:ggiq:dearimgeg goss: — 
godege 
.neod— formerly, in times past. 
cho}igs T. draws attention to the dot in 26+ 
esl agiipfeon:cinS— to be long in time, slow. GbSaesibieg: meant sHieyadoqr6 
i aoe 1 GegeSicgt — moorrfssfige U, reads Sze = 
eof <eayo8 


ofl 














jpSbetesonh afters — 








‘a knot of hair worn by Burmese men. 
6 — to have sexual intercourse. “sl obo: SBS 5 
gsjeEmews: —— rsfids 

S=on8: —a current, Boadadidigs gSao:i2qggS+—§q 
ogee — water. deo hiSepe emBhieqeingts begs Sgtesn b 


— respect, reverence. eafun}aSen8:inpe5 935: GEro8: 
combohede Er has whe tad lelves oo aedeatgE fo 
reference, as also does U—P. has ¢8:0:+ 
come = gah iljecondafeneniag — a beverage for monks. covf:eqea: coogi sieoodift 
‘emab treaqeEinegiecqebe— aro oe 
=f}: — an elephant-herd, elephant keeper. BS:ediaits§:1 sos sqiSeprocces 
Bagdicadaty—ooeeghenpsen T. abd U. have BpgSmees 


(9 mix. — P. 




























haan ie 
BEE eo taet atin fgSde— dob 
ae, eR geen a 
send, ~ tebe detective. cosSoah hs rear 


hee — 0 transgress,offent, sin against. ee 
Bawot——roh 
hed eewecbeegfiienScRa fan xt eno 


conn 
eis ort ods weieqgrod — to step back, despair. Beg 
oS SujaSi— sone 




















Cu 

arsmoninshaons — quickly, suddenly. Ay:sindi exorqqaSemorigSqcben.g>ig§ 

sg 2§a74; 

sor a forest. eorarqiiqaionnySr—$GrRarahige 

Uadeehead To eeats Say lpratati dotantattind 

srgscngeed to cat right through, divide, engiBigGisemrofd: OSE GE 
T. and U. say that it is now spelt as 95+ and so 


pronomaced, ctrding 
17. opprecndaos qSegrieBpEaSriee g:eb: ge 


aSeyeisagdaaemgiiong— Power, abi 
to aim, intend, set the mind on. BgrAaSuysot gg Suoasts: 


























sheet P. has eBay 






5 Joneosoeigs 
G — a white waist-cloth, GrapaSoqSs: Sqn: 981 aSeSsopege 
aft Khas. qos 

afeiié: — K. gives this separately but it ought to be given ander o86:, which 





sofegie 


see. 

—a king, lord. <i mabe ca smnfighetle pen —emnnoag 

seaarg: — habit, custom, W\orBiecyiclngeos:1— myooro8: <a "Ua 
8:3: 
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2 — aking. egoorr8s rpSieorqfaySor0:i9: GSeoBeqSid eolno sero 
Siang: co: GSa,S— to block up, stag coobegsiqhicoiooBiecotSexrii— 
204 vn to respect, reflect. 
c2en00— nature, disposition. — 
SpbabGEicorom — intense greediness, lust. oy:BimGSiofofQodiqob BEBE 





B 








—— diofige 
0 =4fis8Sgjebo}:— a palace chamber. GfwsieoremadhoveyoiqsodogpE! qpemaé ¢f:xi6i 
‘810g§:8551—ogfochiu U. has Georojecor " nt 
P. 








isery, adversity. sSoo0008:01 of:o§:qrgiGGoror1 of:Gy>reoos rong: 

hol gBoprifle 

sytoews— suddenly, hastily. — P. 

or 

rain ® (tale Wale. Soiedigdi tefndinmiaBdond eres =e 

cormegmrcdyrhiqoy K. has. ots 

orgh =002:§GbaynSeorm0— a streamer fixed on a chariot, —S. 

Het reach arigeypeiechenr or preg egal 5 

ep: = 6qz0Grcbeoo svder, openssl ndiates BebqdequempEsofrmevtEreog§1 yF 

eephiq: = ebefor evlfiorea> sos és —a friend of long standing, known since 
childhood. Aaoghvb i p§t empl rq Eregagr oSeaoreney 61 Borcoerr euggrmdiob hE! 
00051 —— Ghuohige P. has epGqeie 

mi Bhicoe§ — to be famous, widely celebrated. — P. 

Go§esigo— in a straight-forward manner, 9 jsq5a6is GE:GE:eeo5+— 

igh aera et nigas'e letead acjulrad when one gideen ups — P. 

gudcqi =dleWecoocgorec: — a young man, lad. pbeoooEiyag sr eua8 goSeysef ergy :020 000: 0006 
‘93492096511 —ayo pase 1060 fg . 

aneBrsges te fear. oroyonay} qfebooscoSiyiycG Basie 
mir 

192 eo jore— to fear. cofefi6Soy8ri grr soyss—eyo loos 

Fn ae = ascetic, peak ie coneteeshicmnedietnrineintiertes 
ple egatzalomme Ach ; 

Yesrcateoeg a beloved lord. ve8Secog§ss yfaySen gs oysbig’ 4S 2peptrevrs tooo he 
ats rie 


















cme 





4 feos gh ge 42h eng-— 

















GS: 0h — ashamed. 1S: GeS ie ocBr or Sreoher ena gS ioe HSr 
: ia ae Se Serieta na tee WEE ce eee 


so8GEIgIOs — to avoid, shun, opfadb3 icorge| sr mGglySicfAG ve» — ecoomare 


Je oF adze. myptemrdbeenrds mewrdaiSycs jadierord 










Gq: :eos 
aor T. draws attention to the dot 

qqemt = yf —a throne. oof Bis! Eg frcocb Gof res 

Grey subs a king. oyficfreapbasicneyocbqepridjot sqztons 





con 
seieg fig §ebiebregrdp SiodiodaSqiding:e 





edad = ques — to be equal, simi 
Jonencys-— in haste, suddenly. — P. 
Syreo8@S — in the act, red-handed, in flagrante delioto, eSer§:vry>r 
eabiqebgSafiGeeerslodi—— ofiahige 
first, in the beginning. §E:G>ramrfienpSicfngs) oc 
cna GEecboghie 
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28 ig So of —erof * 





soe 
sod: 











sof the compass nken al ogee, 
rections. 395-4: fmf gh 1 
Com. has sf cboofi T. ee SSE 
‘ibutes the above reference to slefofiigs 
Erb §4GGE:— excess. See §:mf:, which means excess in price, hence priceless. 
It is also seen in such compounds as G§aE:1 af: Geof: 1o8:§ and some 
others. 


oer Gibbins — to a. overflow. wSerabafreGod: BSeayranj:s BEreahio}: 








°. 

2 fall, complete. §EGaemsie7meclioqeagoap seq: —elqBofit 

Bie modern equiva Tors iat Se names oe 

ator. ofeoraGhEss GSGGEsenr GE toma: cbclig ie 

PGeonE aE: er 

af =eatag— to connect, anite, be in touch with, within reach. GSgeSSinSqS 
BabqreoBSeScoot oe T reads GS ¢e5s U. Eines 

eSormeS— a field. pac: ccd $8: go:GEms qi} i 

oon = ob xcte eratpess -S an extcasive aad opes shart, SbegSeeo! 
Bebe bio pbieeyi neg Seonshege 

S— a table showing the items in columns. 





$8 coc 
































P. 








— qeortsafighe 


motion. aS. semashenfph—alodordaslé 
to be inclined. — 
1G— a young man, lad. odeqoofiayaSGe safesendesié 
‘eqmoieemsEoGE— to be just able to comprehend one’s own nature; 
hence without success. =&:43:5) oj S:cjiecl: Sema pbaahi: qaS:eonfiigom 
Sit aematiohige 
an ignorant man. oja8}: 81 9ppafim iq frenghieo Grogs — 














ak 






— a mendicant. —P. 
oiecoo—peaceful, quiet. G5 (oS — Mu). jet BBecozeiao siegeTon 
& ‘sting — to consider. — P. 
= Q) qtiod— to be endowed with good sales, reputation or character. 
syerSgh pieocr:ch oSiohaoraiafara ss — 
= G)atetas— to ieee  giebewieh seeps" ene epsbit—apegsofge 
§ — composed in demeanour, sober in appearance, circumspect in 
 deportment. ew:ofgeG) HEquSerm——A 
exnfa = (1) arsenrecencan ee to be disturbed, troubled, agitated. e208: 
ieGorgSns iecrrbeaky Sa From Bec gigad gSio$ qin: 






























-2§ — to be burnt, consumed as by fire. 28:20:81 corfof 
aa Pibooliat — dhe 
eget — 


ceeaS= age Y— quickly. $oratqs: ghSGSS5,§G-oS — Aish U. says that 
Bs SO eae 


og 

cqieSmmngioif— quickly, hastily. $5 ingSeaSeGiaSSeaSaSGfeor—Grkerafide 

se= (1) senbiers — to ads Jooette with a view to do il later on. §eSmemo: 
epson —dohede 
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sip = (2) e028: — the chosen one, one destined to do something great. q@picy> = 
mypreer8:1——edlepmneaconBvent 
= (3) om — a moment, ordBayrogSigaloma:icy.qeor:ei 29 ScAG§t—v}p 
expsicye: =oxfoSao§— to be proper, becoming, mdcliqdi Hapied pSigdeodienye> 1 
eqeSiqnicfienysSayriegepiciiigesres1 opp 
08 = orgSnayrt — length, —~ P. 
stop oe a rod, driving-stick. C598 reySon ferry Bd:0851:35}¢——rgoos 
oo 
afonfemsts eubiaifingSs— a rod, goad, slick, dmdnewyEs: yfefrnripFrad 
cosbeqieqgemgepep! —chafid§s K. has aySofena8ie U, reads coBcost ied 
stohmdins : increase, afiq}oh: mGIGIng! 2S wfoygr'oerrcvr 
seem ke {61 — straight-forwardness, righteousness. ofiqgSereards cjucerd 
luams dough 1eorbeGSeng inye61 — ecoreaaraquft 
Siq=dbiepfng— to move and keep out of the way. yseq 
sleog§r—— alg Be Fie P. has ofr Com. reads yeah 
gb qbaEhioeG§:d:Gr U. ySqEn84i—ira 
nn = (1) Cte or by, close to Sesion at 7 Pe 
= (2) onoyfmGF— quickly, cyfefz|r8 soogrenyelgSicyey8oh—oqhodide 
@) wacdlg 8: — joy, gladness, argSqqqyi ydugqagi qrogodooms:s 
after greta 
(4) cocioofGEr— strength. ogStoggiiqjemrS :yhiiog BSE SgoGEr—eg hohe 
0951 «935u2e00— flippant, frivolous, unprincipled, roguish. eoo8:syeqqo61 o 
gpecer8enats bya :@isgy —— qeorofiofigle T. and U: register it under oy 


Sia miGedogye abundantroask tyne! ohn of $5 


oS eens gree 
xd raeeSee— 10 ofr, sacrice Seno SGqer4e: qibemrosdje —— oyafgueos 

















eas 















oon 























emp 


























shod seegSi nae fame reputation, oBry>:BSeoo uoncioy ghocBomBery gf GP 
rab GE oSeghin 
gg? =vliag— to be thin texture. —— P, 





on 


og =01G5— a wheel for grinding cotton before dressing. —— P. and S. 
sli a door, gate, owSazpafss op ¥Ediocdeys reaper Segoe i 
‘and Com. say that oo is from go K. has oobmysSeqnE+ 

ofiey ode — around, round about, esr gEreqobs Hebihonbang§ 
oi) — compo 

06; =85— the mind, Goinaetsfiobiq:eGnfonh:seconcighiongs — Ainfige 

06:8: enifiefgo:1 Bdaea0o4yea — of pure race; hence nobleminded, level-headed. 
oieod eGo cbooa BaggpregEt—— agen 

















oi y= pofrupSnciong— to dislike, be displeased. offsberqss gfmgSerorqSoqiociio&: 
eubequqinforhenySeco:1— odo 
gcimydsfendiemnetati— a fil from a creeping plant, — P. 
dongt = oeq'Joiq2:0§ — to be different, unlike. GQ: GSeg96 deagtaysi eorrgSBs 
—— menstiofigs K. has dogs o is negative and 39: occurs in eovsidagi 
DogSeytedBriey8y ahd (Com) is 
=24—a building whose roof consists of a series of covers, one end of 
‘which rests on one end of the other. (iaS§Sarer yoipE me gf comnenfgert 3 
serote Gots dong 


god =embeorGE:imff}molgGe: — the spreading of one's reputation, sending out 
rays of fame. Gfemrtegy! SEqghodicgoderfremsfiebgrempEG>— sat eg: 


yh 4g esagE — praise, 5 oe 
e208 tof toogSie — God 























doef. 














onour, glorification. }G>B58: sinh 
Seah: 
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‘08 


stondon}=sjofeS— to show signs of dissatisfaction, be salky. — P. 
aScearbdelioS— to descend. sBpqSqb Gs Gh-nd§ieqedtiecoeasdgeg’s— 


aehde 
adn sadaj— a rain-bow, ofqShighiodnkaf:Siocdf:$:gSid$:o5§:— Groff 
ofa: mqennqef: sere ‘a hermitage, gceQaSiehgsqhisteSiegep: fBeapcicos 
afsgSt: dermis io be of one mind, unanimoss. ep S:Si rab: oH@ 
erie dueqngdchieo Seam SaSqoogis — aqemnoE 2 feCom. says that some, 
for instance U. read $3223:8: which is tautological as S22>g>cg6 follows. 
<gsee— purity, cleanness. 
alge: — separate, different. qSQJRSGuem2:8:op.8:-8:98q1945Ggr— 
eS bas 28: 
winf:cenSacéicieg}aof — the sixth month in the year, equivalent to Septem- 
eonE abaofsqSeaso1——$eE ossiaqre 
completely, without remainder. SoogSe6igo4S5G8qhi 25 
Gekarafigh T. reads. Saaeqiess —isbaboggéis 


























=@ aoe = iestang and wife. BmSdis Bre hGiaySs cork reiogGSe 





odat= (1) =a Site wor Sob eof: SoS aSabiehodaonaye: 
= 0) steer: — a —— YESH afrerhipSinSefreytg:s emsrgioge 





= wei Beda na). ¢SsconecoE ss eoSecsScennfr se me in 
ft Also written ex¢8:— Com. 
ofod aie BSGeaa— bo livide,dlstibate- cxsoo Stash RAGE GSer —aqeonEiaf 
i K. and S. have ofa} 
nag reece, sebaSatms to purty, cleanse, egeten: wiSeaGiuGaseaias 
BF = SseSercoaScen messed Saeed sigSehigeTleaves nes 
sgbeSe2e from this reference. U. reads =: 
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sco01— a bowl or cup,-oco:eoeresSensagiogiie— ofp 
oxsains — tobe sary. Biersiey2E eon8e ion’: ot ep BSibeiog: 
sarong 2 young mam lad. Bm fBE wqeboodigS ecrbesticyeeonn fp —op 
qb =yqS—mafngrsing:— the summit, a bud. qoigorbs fray sSoybiongignarS' coh 
= * Se pag — ote, shun: ghafadiadiidibuondSrecnaagiongs —eq, 

= GarieSess — Io fall into decay, rot obiyEseor dy 
Ge obey GGEeprbep ican 














8:1 ovempbro8 
meontiobide 












emezoa§ — to mix, associate, movaeSi axogorytir apooSicfio Ere 
3fr——aqeoraE 0 fish. reads orvevnyi§s Com. anreunyi§ coroggancye nqyoo8 rnate 
soonScod)=Go)enesT-— a companion, helpmate.— P. 

sen BcboqSio8 — to be friendly. — P. and S. 

‘3007006 = pa e261 G6:— filthiness, odeqgresTA5GE creer che$iion5ysu§:+—e ofl 
Sqeseobiqase— the seventh month in the year, nearly answering to October. 


ator @Siclioog.— to threaten, endqgy'qchorsGfiason| sus dGhioai—ehiohie 
see) ~ Siar name, Hv a nae Say doy nd 
= (2) ee ap eel sae tradition, waseveres5eoorg! oofi5y 9G 1ey¥001 

= 0) 29 tonstatiy, eranenthy ber senS: ogee mateasiiogs 
oo tgbenb: fava beybu——igcoooe toh ss 

aim neigrodigioog5— to assemble with one mind, sbsconEaqgya5e5Gjg§.— pnorofé 
s Bewhs asenyrEqSociocyrd 


. if M. and T. read wSdtiegeon&s 
encom = vobohiGénigSioos — peaceful rest, happiness. aSegtewesli snemoegt 
comnbigo pSacbien sya elyor and with 

U. quotes the saying. 
SB goteaorghonk 















































y brothers and 

Sons ogSie p> BBE re ghioa§ Si foogS 

i endtncal teeta 

Ge8Se re ge geng§ e009 2002 movant 

f§:— to fake care of — P. 

= engqngS— to be ashamed. 6 yo88:GSsimgcBoo§ rays Pajshtoqo:ff ayo son. 

2S1—djiofign P_ and S. have FGSs U reads oSg:ap 

23 ypASeod5oS — to know the nature of. of:eeSier:1 of: grey Serato 

bre Sqchesn bd ——sSoqieK. has cBr00:de951T. dies: and Seoie U. cfeate 
Sabina ah Beaebteoxs Aoi 

apadag— to fly. qd poStafiGeenfobecroys:—aqorsingh 

qhecoimoef— a messenger. covpoofemtias.ecoreo>Gs1—ssoqgit Com. 

aqafd=menqja— habit, custom, conduct. yqfdSrQoouey! cloogens!s—aqeerobsofge 

Treads oya§d Siyeiecqiclongenais S. has eyqbid+ M. ayo8:31Com. suggests 
it might be 8:9 compounded with 9+ 

G = oghecbasfleoneG — consecrated ground for the performance of certain 
religious rites, qScobeoryB eG :ca559 3 SeBeGGoEo:iB:or2:0 5 roy——orhoro 8 

ogesbah: (sEaimio je Treads eff: as also M. and adds that 

85 is the modern word. Com. off 

f:e08:0§— to be bright — P. 

seoaEcoriogj> ioog§— to be arrogant. orccotoae> ta Gj>:QjoreySiesore2: 881 —a 

con rafigie It is the same as eeSmo:— Com. 








-abonilt 
ccumulation, an exact 














nd M. have 
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cooling: — useless, good for nothing. guleco8seogt1 af eseEreiagds —olatof: 
st Com. and U. read gplegot:eog srg semabrodas 
saorfteGoE ¢ey2>S— to mix, intermingle. — P. 
| ~ incessantly, permanently. Aée=-€8: 
Slebofige T. reads Sea288: 
: sEarg8 — elevated, prominent, perched on high. eff 
—— sieges 

lous, crazy— P- 

— to desire, wish. qq8eag:@ S:08prejogs: oy.<Bpfadae 


afBEs ceefents — Aeohee 



























oon 


GeS— to show disrespect. qgSeqySearrig Ber 
clofige The modern equivalent is é: 





BpoySecot 
soy — M. 








agfeoressaeS — a very distant place, quite far off. M. says that this 
word is not registered as a Pordua, being equivalent to the «5 of town- 
sfolk and eae of country folk. 
aSrontneer— quickly, suddenly. $SuGoSqiSq} ions SiSbeaoasersest — 
Ser: exes ae ‘a robber, dacoit. wSerrqad: aeons: Bere Song Com, 
M, and T. quote a saying of the law-givers:— sydjejSe2sen51 oq foraSeot 
/00g5, — to threaten. JaSeradeni mfearbcjigiins toy ae 
earmaaeigt 





















jing the Himalayas. 


MAUNG TIN. 


NOTES AND REVIEWS 
WHY IS BURMA SPARSELY PEOPLED? 





In the issue of this Journal for April 1914, an article of mine appeared asking 
the above question and suggesting—it was only a suggestion—that the attitude 
of Buddhism towards marriage and the family tie may have beewat least one 
important contributory cause. Since then Maung Ba Aung's article on the same 
subject has appeared in the December issue of the Journal, Moreover, I have 
learned two other facts which bear on the question, 801 may, perhaps, 'be per- 
mitted to continue the discussion, i 

Maung Ba Aung starts by quoting with approval the following remark made 
by U May Oung when my paper was read;—" Mr, Stuart's suggestion that Bud- 
dhism discouraged population would not explain another mystery—the scant 
population of North America when the English arrived........Personally he him- 
self did not think that along the waterways, where life was easy, the population 
of Burma had been less than that in other countries.” In reply to this I would 
say in the first place that my suggestion was, not that Buddhism discouraged 
population, but that it did not actively encourage it as other leading religions 
have done. There is a considerable difference between the two. There was 
no active discouragement, of course. by Buddhism. Its aims were purely spiritual 
and it simply ignored such merely mundane considerations as the need of 
population if anation is to hold its own and to survive in the struggle for existence, 
Which is inevitable sooner or later. My whole point is that other religions have 
had an eye on this mundane need while Buddhism has not. ‘The distinction 
involves no disparagement of Buddhism. It is rather a tribute to its spirituality, 

As to the sparer population in North America before the arrival of the 
English, the cases are not parallel. The conditions of life throughout the greater 
part of North America are not so easy as those in Burma, An even greater d 
similarity lies in the fact that most of the original inhabitants of North America 
were still in the hunting stage of existence. In South America it was different 
as the Spaniards there found fairly dense populations of comparatively civilised 
people living by agriculture, But in North America the Indians lived mainly, if 
hot entirely, by hunting game, and if one is to live by game alone, one must 
manifestly have a very large tract of country to support even « small tribe, All 
hunting tribes have occupied large tracts and when game became scarce, or when 
their numbers increased, they invaded the bunting grounds of their neighbours in 
search of what the Kaiser has since called a place in the sun” Like him, they 
wanted extended territory where their surplus population could live under their 
own institutions and customs. If they conquered their neighbours, they obtained 
the desired extension; if they were beaten they came back with numbers so much 
reduced that the old hunting grounds would suffice. But this is a digression. 
‘The point is that the peoples of Burma had long emerged from the hunting stage 
of existence, They had brought the knowledge of agriculture with them and the 
aboriginal Negritos, who were still in the bunting stage, had no chance against 
jinmigrants so much more advanced in civilisation, 

U May Oung also says that he does nol think that along the waterways the 
population in Burma was more scanty than elesewhere, All the available 
evidence seems to point to the opposite conclusion, but even if there was a fairly 
Gense population along the waterways, the puzzle still remains as to how it came 
about that in from fifteen to twenty centuries the natural increase in population 
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had never driven the people to face the struggle for existence in places where 
the conditions were only a little harder. Throughout most of the country any 
man with any knowledge of agriculture could have raised enongh to support a 
family without much effort or risk Yet there was manifestly no such spreading 
over the available vacant lands. 

We next come to Maung Ba Aung’s own explanations of the puzzle. The 
first reason he adduces for the scant population of Burma is that there is no 
strong desire for numerous progeny amongst the Burmans. This is scarcely 
borne ont by the families of the Burmese Kings. King Mindon was not the only 
one of them who left a family of somewhere about a hundred sons and daughters. 
No doubt, such large families were very unusual among the population generally, 
‘but my contention is that this desire for descendants is not strong enough any 
where to keep’ap the fighting streagth of a nation, and for this very reason ofher 
religions have sought to secure the necessary increase by making marriage a 
sacrament ; by representing large families as a divine blessing ; and by improv- 
ingit as a religious duty toleave sons behind one. As to the Burman having the 
sexual appetites less strongly developed than other nations, which is what Maung 
Ba Aung’s second reason implies, there is no reason to suppose that this is really 
the case. The Burman is generally in robust physical health and, given physical 
fitness, these appetites are much the same among all races of men. There again 
I may point out the case of the Kings. They certainly showed no sign of this 
appetite being atrophied in the slightest degree. Moreover, most Burmese men 
and women marry at least once in their lives, and there isno reason to suppose 
that Burmese women are less prolific than those elsewhere. Many of them bear 
a considerable number of children, and there are probably fewer absolutely 
childless women among the Burmese than there are among the women in mono- 
gamous countries where a considerable number are practically condemned to 
life long celibacy, whether they like it or not, simply because there are not 
enough men to provide husbands for all. 

The third reason adduced, viz., that Burma is a much younger country than 
India or China, scarcely meets the case. It is true that both these countries had 
reached a considerable degree of civilisation while Burma was still inhabited by 
savages. But these savages were Negritos, not Burmans, Talaings or Shans 
These immigrant races must have brought with them something at least of the 
civilisation prevailing in their old homes. Parties of them who got shut up in 
narrow valleys among the mountains retrograded considerably, no doubt; but 
there is no reason to suppose that the three main streams of immigrants who got 
possession of all the most desirable tracts of land, retrograded in the same way. 
They have had some fifteen or twenty centuries in which to fill up the country, 
but have failed to do so. This is certainly not the fault of the aboriginal 
Negrito savages. One might as well blame the miserable aborigines of Australia 
for the scanty population of that great island after fully a century of British 
‘occupation. We know that one reason for this scanty population in Australia 
today is that the working classes, who practically rule in all the Australian 
zolonies, are averse to any rapid increase of population as being likely to reduce 
the prevailing rate of wages. Consequently, they bave not increased in numbers 
as one would have expected them to do with so much vacant land available. 
Nor have they actively encouraged immigration. They have grasped the teach- 
ing of Malthus : but it is only in very recent years that they have caught any 
glimmering of the other side of the question, viz., that the inhabitants of densely 
Peopled tracts, where the pressure on the available means of subsistence is very 
severe, are not likely to look with equanimity on large tracts being held by small 
numbers. In fact, they will only tolerate this while they are unable to present 
it, Once they think themselves strong enough to take these sparsely peopled 
tracts, they will try todo so. Itis possible that the Russo-Japanese war helped 
to make the Australians realise this. Any way, they have now realised that 
they may be compelled some day to defend their land, and they now insist on 
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all their young men undergoing military training. The present German war may 
bring home to their minds that numbers as well as military training are needed 
for success in such struggles. This is precisely the fact which was grasped by 
those early religious teachers who sought to foster a desire for a numerous pro- 
geny and to sanctify marriage as a means of securing more adequate protection 
for the children by emphasising the paternal relationship to them. 

‘As to the bad Governments and the ignorance of mid-wifery and of all 
sanitary laws, to which Maung Ba Aung also points as reasons for the scanty 
population in'Burma, things were little, if any, better in these respects in India 
And China, Any real and adequate knowledge of sanitation scarcely existed any 
where before the nineteenth century. Yet populations have increased in many 
parts of the world and in many different centuries in spite of the most crass 
Jgnorance on such points as these When one comes to dense populations packed 
into manufactaring cities, sanitation is very vital ; but agricultural communities 
scattered over the country get along fairly well with but little knowledge of 
Sanitation or of scientific mid-wifery. No doubt, some deaths occur which 
science might have averted, but, under healthy, natural conditions of life, these 
deaths are the exception, not the rule. 

‘The next reason adduced is that “the Burmese woman is a hard labourer 
and faces her work as boldly as her partner the Burman." This is true, but it 
‘will not account for the lack of increase in the population. It is not the women, 
whose lives are made easy for them, who have large families, but rather those 
for whom life is a hard struggle. It is in the labourer’s cottage rather than in 
the wealthy man’s mansion that one most frequently finds a flock of healthy 
children. This is very evident in European communities. The cottage is. full 
While the nursery in the wealthy man's house is empty or nearly so. In, Indi 
and China also, inspite of greater poverty than is known in Europe, or in Burma, 
Childcen are not wanting in the homes of the poor. The Indian woman does not 
work, perhaps, as hard as the Burmese woman, though her life is harder in other 
ways; but the wife of a peasant in Europe or of a poor man in China probably 
works quite as hard as the Burmese woman. 

Maung Ba Aung’s last reason is that the plains are not so extensive as 
those in India and China, but the fact remains that there always have been and 
still are large tracts of fertile land which would support easily many millions of 
people more than these ever have been in the past or than there are now. 

‘One of the facts that has come to my knowledge since I wrote my original 
article is the reference in the writings both of Caesar Fredericke and of Ralph 
Fitch to the origin of the tamein. The former says— They say that this use 
was invented by a Queen to be an occasion that the right thereof might remove 
from men the vices against nature which they are greatly given to; which right 
should cause them to regard women the more.” Ralph Fitch gives very much 
the same account, adding that this, and other customs which he describes, * were 
invented because they should not abuse the male sex. For in times past all these 
countries were so given to that villainy that they were very scarse of people.” I 
have heard the same explanation given of the origin of the tamein, but never took 
it seriously and did not know before that European travellers of the sixteenth 
century were responsible for it, Travellers of that time were too ready to accept 
any fantastic tale they heard, and the fact that this tale has survived for more 
than three centuries does not prove its truth. To me it seems a gross libel on the 
people of Burma and the surrounding countries. No race probably is entirely 
Free from this occasional aberration of the senses. It is evident from several 
passages in the earlier books of the Old Testament, in which it is severely 
Fenounced, that this vice was not uncommon among the early Jews and their 
neighbours. To grant that it ever reached such proportions in Burma and Siam 
as to make the population “very scarse, merely on the strength of a tale 
Tepeated by two sixteenth century travellers, would be absurd. Moreover, 
teen these travellers assign the prevalence of the vice to an indefinite part rather 
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than to their own times, so that explanation of a“ scarse” population may safely 
be dismissed. I would not have referred to it at all, had it not borne directly on 
the problem we are considering 

The other fact which has come to my knowledge since first writing on this 
subject is that statistics prove that modern Protestant populations do not increase 
as those belonging to the Greek Church, the Roman Catholic Church and the 
Jewish community do, This isa difference which has been at work for half a 
century or so. I'do not belive that it would have held good before the middle 
of last century, but it certainly does so now. An exceedingly interesting article 
on the subject by Dr. Meyrick Booth appeared in the Hibbert Journal for 
October 1914. He points ont that in Russia alone the yearly excess of births 
over deaths is much greater than in all the Protestant countries of the world put 
together. In England the birthrate in towns inhabited mainly by Protestants 
varies from fifteen to twenty per thousand inhabitants, whereas in Manchester, 
Liverpool, Glasgow and in the London boroughs, Shoreditch, Bethnal Green and 
Stepney, the birthrate varies from 26 to 32. These towns and London boroughs 
are precisely the ones containing a large percentage of Roman Catholics and Jews. 
From the Catholic Year Book for 1914, he gives figures showing that the birth- 
rate is very much higher if we take it for the Roman Catholic population alone. 
‘The Year Book does not give statistics of the births, but it does give the popn- 
lations of Catholics and the number of infant baptisms, and as all Roman 
Catholic babies are baptised soon after birth, we can thus get a close approxim- 
ation to the birthrate among the Roman Catholic population alone. For ten 
typical districts the range is from 26 per thousand in Plymouth to53 in Newport, 
the average for the whole being 38. 6. 

In the case of Germany, which is also largely Protestant country, the 
difference is not so marked, but, even there, the percentage of Protestants 
decreased from 62. 5 per cent in 1900 to 61. 6 in 1910, while the Catholic percent- 
age increased from 36. 1 to 36.7. A far more suggestive fact, however, is the 
falling off in the birthrate in the large Protestant cities. That for Berlin was 44 
per thousand forty years ago, but by 1910 had fallen to 21. Apparently, in 
Germany, the Protestant rural communities have not been much effcted as yet, 
while the urban communities have succumbed to this development of modern 
Protestantism, In the United States of America the same factis apparent in 
Indiana, Iowa, Maryland and Kentucky, in all of which yhe people are mainly 
Protestants, the birthrate varies from 13 to 16 only, whereas in New York, where 
there are two million Roman Catholics and a million Jews, the birthrate rises to 
22 per 1000. In Canada it varies from 149 in British Columbia, which is mainly 
Protestant, to 37.2 in Quebec which is almost entirely Roman Catholic. The 
whole of Dr. Booth’s article is well worth studying as it states the case much 
more fally than I can do here, but it was necessary to refer to it as, though it does 
not touch on Burma and Buddhism, it shows clearly that there is an intimate con- 
nection between religious belief and population—that is, of course, so long as the 
religious belief is accepted without question or reservation. 

‘The modern German Protestant towns and the greater part of France may 
be taken as instances of the difference made in this respect immediately the 
prevailing religion loses its hold on the people. In France, in spite of its nominal 
adherence to the Catholic Church, the birthrate has long been very low, but even 
there we find great differences in different parts of the country. In some places 
the birthrate is as low as thirteen per thousand, whereas in Finisterre and the 
Pas-de-Calais it is more than double that. M. Leroy Beaulieu, the noted 
statistician, has drawn attention to this and points out that the most prolific parts 
of France are precisely those in which the people have retained their allegiance 
tothe Church. He expresses the opinion that the Catholic Church tends by 
means of its whole atmosphere to promote a natural increase of population ; for, 
‘more than any other type of Christianity, it condemns egoism, materialism and 
inordinate ambition for self and family. It also condemns utterly modern 
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Malthusian practices This is true ; but I would add that most Protestant 
teachers would condemn Malthusian practices also. The main difference 
between the two is that Protestantism has admitted the right of private judg- 
ment in a way the Catholic Church has not ; and that right once admitted it is 
not easy to limit it, or to meet adequately the arguments of any man or woman 
who declines to take up the burdens of parenthood, or who argues that it is 
better even for the children, that there should be only one or two in the family. 
Quite the reverse is true, appearently ; and this is strongly urged by a doctor 
resident in Gascony, where the birthrate is exceptionally low even for France. 
He writes ;—" While many forms remain empty in the little school, the scholars 
are neither more gifted nor better workers, and they are certainly less vigorous.” 
‘And again ;—" The quantity is generally the first and most important condition 
of the quality.” It hus been said that children are like shillings ina bag and 
rub each other bright. Certainly the children in a large family necessarily 
undergo a wholesome discipline and learn most useful lessons which the pam- 
pered solitary child or the member of a small family escapes. 

‘All this has taken us far away from Burma and Buddhism, but I wished to 
bring out clearly the connection between religious belief and population, In 
essence, human nature is very. much the same everywhere and in all times, and 
by considering the circumstances in which Judaism, Hindusim and Buddhism 
arose, we can, I think, make a fairly accurate guess as to why the two former 
should have laid so much stress on the duty of increasing and multiplying, while 
the latter did not. The Jews had escaped froma long period of slavery in Egypt 
and, when sufficiently hardened by a long period of wandering in the desert, 
they had to fight for a permanent home in Palestine, Even after they had 
obtained a footing there, it was always a hard struggle to keep it, Under these 
circumstances it was very evident that the population must be kept up, or increased 
if possible, if the native was to survive, In these ages the most natural appeal, 
probably the only one possible or likely to be effective, was through religion. 
We know less of the position of the early Aryan immigrants into India, but they 
algo much have had a hard struggle to give and to maintain their footing. Mrs. 
Steel in her India through the Ages, thus sums up the sitivation ;—" Certain it is 
that for long centuries the reddish or tawny Dasyas managed to resist the white 
skinned Aryas, so that even as late as the period of that great epic, the Mahabha- 
rata—that is, some thousand years later than the earliest voice which speaks in the 
Vedic hymns—the struggle was still going on.” Here too the most obvious way 
of securing the necessary increase of population was through religion. In both 
cases also it was necessary to guard against the racial ideals being swamped by 
fntermarriages with the surrounding peoples; so we find the Jewish prophets and 
leaders fulminating against the taking of wives from the neighbouring nations ; 
and the introduction of caste restrictions into India may have been prompted by 
the same motive. 

Buddhism arose under very different circumstances. It did not arise among 
‘an immigrant race surrounded by deadly foes. Like Christianity it had its roots 
in a profound pity for suffering humanity, and it preached a way out which must 
be trodden byaall alike, by the prince as vell as by the peasant, To quote Mrs. 
Steel again ;—" This then was the teaching which Gautama Buddha, the son of a 
King, gave asa gift to his world ; and his world, wearied yet once more with 
formalism, with the ever-growing Terrorism of ‘caste and creed, welcomed it 
with open arms.” It probably found its strength in its being a revolt from the 
tyranny of caste, just as Christianity found its strength in its advocacy of the 
cause of the poor and of the oppressed. Both reached forward to a higher 
Spiritual level than that prevailing in the countries in which they arose. Both 
Jooked to a large and more comprehensive brotherhood than that of race. They 
‘were ready to welcome all who would come in, provided they were ready to 
accept the teaching in good faith : but the Jew must give up his contempt for the 
Gentile, and the high caste Hindu must give up his contempt for the pariah. 
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This idea of the brotherhood of man was one which the world was very slow to 
learn. Indeed it can scarcely be said to have learnt it yet. Both Buddhism and 
Christianity aimed at extending their doctrine by persuasion alone, so the idea of 
Keeping up their fighting strength naturally found no place in either of them. 
But Christianity kept the Jewish Scriptures as a part of its own Bible, so that 
when Christian nations found themselves compelled to fight for their existence, 
as they were over and over again, the Jewish teachings, about marriage and 
and about children being a divine gift to the righteous, would come home 'o them 
and be applied to themselves. The Catholic Church from early times did all it 
could to sanctify marriage, and the Protestant Churches have also insisted on its, 
being a holy State. So long as the teaching of the Churches was accepted wit 
out question, there was probably no difference in the birthrate among Catholics 
and Protestants, though no statistics are available to prove this. Certainly the 
Protestants were not behind the Catholics in the importance they attached to the 
books of the Old Testament. Be this as it may, Buddhism, on the other hand, 
seems to have dropped, though possibly only gradually, the Hindu view of 
marriage. In the case of Burma, itis clear from the Wagaro Dhammasattha, 
compiled in the thirteenth century of the Christian era, that the sacramental view 
of marriage had completely disappeared, 

















J. STUART. 


ETYMOLOGICAL NOTES. 
X.—CHINESE WORDS IN THE BURMESE LANGUAGE. 


Iam glad that my learned friend, Mr. C. 0. Blagden, has criticized * my 
list of “Chinese words in the Burmese language”, which is published at pages 
27-31 of my “Burinese Sketches”, and hope that some interest in the subject 
will be stirred up. His criticism, I must admit, is most destructive, i. e., to say it 
demolishes a theory or fabric and offers nothing in its place. I quite agree with 
him that “ At present this investigation is hardly possible : neither the separate 
nor the comparative study of the two families of speech is sufficiently advanced 
as yet", But surely “Life is short and Art is long”, and we must make a be- 
ginning, and be grateful to those who do pioneer work in this line of research. 
His criticism also involves certain assumptions to which I am not in a position to 
subscribe. For instance, in Buddhist terminology the “Buddha, Dhamma, and 
Saiigha” constitute a Trinity, as “the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost” 
among Christians, and “ Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva” among the Hindus. These 
three terms are inseparable and indi and yet, Mr. Blagden omits from his 
consideration the terms Phu-ra: for the Buddha, Ta-rd : for Dhamma, and airily 
brushes aside Saigka as being of Indian Aryan origin. If there is a strong 
probability that the Burmese terms for the Buddha and Dhamma are Chinese 
loan-words, certainly the probable inference is that the equivalent for Saiigha, 
which cannot be, by any means, separated from the other two members of the 
Triad, must be derived from the same source also. Again, Mr. Blagden says: 
“The Burmese forms (e. g., the r in Sikri: and Rahan:) are closer to the Sanskrit 
than the Chinese forms cited as parallels”. This statement will have to be quali- 
fied by mine at page 27 of the “ Burmese Sketches”, which says: “It isextremely 
remarkable that terms intimately connected with Buddhism should have been 
Borrowed by Burma from China with her translations from Sanskrit, rather 
than from Ceylon and her Pali literature; and this circumstance alone is conviac- 
ing proof that the Burmese are indebted to the Chinese for a good portion of 
their knowledge of Buddhism”. The predeliction for Sanskrit derivatives is 


* Vide pages 27-28 of the Journal of the Barma Research Society for April 1915. 
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accounted for by the fact that the Chinese form of Buddhism was preserved in a 
Sanskrit version of the Buddhist Canon. Further, in the Chinese language, the 
letter r is absent, and in transliterating Sanskrit words into Chinese, Jor y is 
invariably employed, For “all right", a Chinaman would always say "all light 
while for “London ", a Japanese would always pronotince "Rondon". In studying 
my list of Chinese words in the Burmese language, the prefactory note attached to 
it ‘should be carefully read, as it explains the historical position of Burma and 
China in ancient times. 

As in duty bound, I must protest against individual words being taken from 
their setting or indivisible groups and criticized singly without any reference to 
the other members of the same groups. The practice is like that of wrenching 
snippets from their context in diplomatic correspondence and reading one's own 
interpretation into them, In doing so, the satisfaction given is only to one side 
and the interpretation has to be taken cum grano salis. 

Mr, Blagden says: “In the case of one expression (i. ¢, kye :2ii :=:chi-tsu 
in Southern Mandarin) in the list we are, however, even now ina position to 
disprove the suggested inference that it is a Chinese loan-word.” He assumes, 
without any apparent justification, that the modern Burmese word kye:eil: is 
lineal descendant of the Old Burmese form kla/jo, which occurs in the Myazedi 
Inscription of the 11th century A. D., and compares it with the Cantonese ex- 
pression k‘ép-cho, and proves it, to his own satisfaction, that the "whole 
indentification falls to the ground.” In this particular case, as Burma appears to 
have been largely influenced, by the Provinces of Ydnnan and Ssu-ch'uan, where 
the Southern variety of Mandarin is spoken, rather than by Kuangtung, where 
Cantonese is the vernacular, I have adopted the Mandarin dialect of the Chinese 
language as my standard of comparison, Parenthetically, it may be stated that 
all Sinologists agree that Cantonese and the Amoy colloquial are separate langu- 
ages, almost distinct, in their vocabulary, from the Mandarin. In China, the 
written charcters are understood throughout the Empire, but nearly every Pro- 
vince has.its own standard of pronunciation and its own idioms. To compare a 
Burmese word with a Cantonese word, in these circumstances, is scarcely relevant 
or germane to the controversy, because a common basis is set aside, and foreign 
matter is introduced. Again, a great deal of doubt is involved in the assertion 
that the modern Burmese word kye :zi: is identical with the ancfent form Klar 
‘The latter was used in the 11th century A.D., in the halcyon days of the Pagan 
Empire. Later on, a national cataclysm supervened, in the shape of the Chinese 
invasion under Kublai Khan in 1284 A.D., when Burmese social life, religion, 
and language must have been profoundly affected. Much water must have flowed 
under the bridge between that memorable date and later centuries; and there is 
no guarantee whatever that kye-2i: is derived from klaijo. 

‘Out of the 16 words given in my list, Mr. Blagden summarily brushes aside 
four, namely, Saiigha, Sikri, Neikban, and Rahan: as being of Indo-Aryan origin, 
and offers a comment, more or less detailed, only on two others, namely, hid and 
kyezzii: I hope that in the future issues of this Journal, he will have leisure to 
offer his learned criticism on the remaining 10 words. 















































TAW SEIN Ko. 





EPIGRAPHICAL NOTES 


IL—THE DAUGHTERS OF MARA IN MON TRADITION: 
Since writing my recent note on this subject I have come across a passage 
which it seems worth while to quote because it further illustrates and confirms 
the statements made by Professor Duroiselle on the matter in his Archeological 
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Report for 1914, p. 14. The passage occurs in an inscription found near the 
Shwegugyi pagoda at Pegu and so far as I can decipher it in the somewhat 
imperfect rubbing supplied to me, reads as follows (omitting immaterial and 
undecipherable parts) :— 

|| khi gah kwan brau ma pi tay ma him || tabi ij arati lf rigs 
Iprip & jarei kyak tra | rup brau samat Iwut pi Klazh mwai wa 
ILrup braulwut ma ha go’ kwan pi klach mwoy wa jl rup brauma go’ kwin mway 
pi klarh mwoy wa [ rap brau ma go’ kwin ba pi klazh mwoy wil] rup brau ma dah 
falay lah pi klazh mwoy wal[rup brag ma jfick ai pi Klazh mwoy will 

neni sss Il deh to” prip a jareti=kyak tray... 

(The variant spellings of the word for “one” are noticeable and characteristic). 
From this reading (which though doubtful in parts can be taken as sub- 
stantially reliable) we see that Professor Duroiselle’s six forms are again represent- 
ed, though no definite ages are assigned to them. We have (1) young girls, (2) 
young women who have had no childrea, (3) women who have had one child, (4) 
women who have had two children, (5) women of a medium age (not, I fancy, as 
old as what we call . and (6) somewhat older women (not, how- 
ever, I think, really old or decrepit— jfok would hardly bear that meaning, nor 
would their attractions be deemed effective) In each case the assault is made 
‘by a company of three hundred ata time. After six such attacks, in their vary- 
ing shapes, they retired discomfited. 

Thope in due course.to edit this inscription together with the other Mon 
epigraphic records entrusted to me, soI need not say more about it here. But 
as itappears to be of the 15th. century it is good evidence in support of the 
Ajapila plaques discussed by Professor Daroiselle and therefore I have consi 
ered it worthy of mention in this connexion. 





























¢ O BLAGDEN. 


UI—KLANJO-KYE:2U: 


In number viii of his interesting Etymological Notes, Mr. C O. Blagden on 
page 28 of Vol. V. Part 1 of this Journal, discusses the validity of Mr. Taw Sein 
Ko's derivation of the Burmese word kye : zi: from the Chinese kei-chu, and 
comes to the conclusion that this derivation is untenable. Mr. Taw Sein Ko gave 
his answer in the Rangoon Gazette of the 8th of June 1915, which will probably 
be also published in this Journal. 

‘My intention is not here to renew the discussion, much less to try and decide 
the question at issue, but simply to draw attention to one or two points in the 
literal transliteration of the Burmese word Klaijo which have come under my 
notice while preparing the Burmese face of the Myazedi inscription for tne press; 
and to show incidentally, the difficulties of literal transliteration and the 
anomalous forms to which it may give rise. 

Kilaijo is the word as it stands in the transliteration of the Burmese face of 
the Myazedi inscription which Mr. Blagden has prefaced to his translation of the 
Talaing face (1). At first sight, on comparing it with the word as itis on the stone 
and the estampage, which are on the whole very clear, the transcription Klaijo 
seems to represent exactly the oldest form of this word ; this isnot, however, the 
case, for the reason that this supposed oldest known form, kla/ijo, has never ex- 
isted in the language. It has been givenrise to by the misconception of the value 
of two letters, which have been represented the one by Zand the other by the 
palatal nasal 7. It must be stated here that Mr. Blagden, to whom Burmese, I 

4, The Talaing Inscription of the Myazedi pagoda at Pagan with a few rem: 
other versions" Journal of the Royal Asiatic Solely, Oaobers 1903," “™ Femarke on the 
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think, is unknown, and who had at his disposal no other original material but 
the Myazedi inscription, could not avoid falling into this error: the following note 
therefore, is written, not as a criticism, but merely as a statement. 

Ast. "There is no 1 in this word. “The subscript symbol which Mr. Blagden 
has taken for an Lis in reality a y or r. Inform, it is true, it looks like an Z, and 
is written exactly as in Talaing inscriptions in which it really has this value, for 
instance, in the word 896, cloi, in the Talaing face of the Myazedi, But 
such is not its value in old Burmese epigraphs, where it stands indifferently for 
44 yora (} r, and shews incidentally that, even in the XIth century A.D, 
the 7, had already lost its original pronunciation aad had soften into a y, while 
in Arakan it has retained it up to the present. Even the cursory examination 
of afew Burmese inscriptions clearly brings this fact intolight, for the same words 
are often found indifferently written with ar or yas the case may be or with 
this supposed 1 symbol, and sometimes both forms are found in the same epi- 
graph. I shall quote here only a few examples. The numbers within brackets 
shew the dates of the inscriptions. ¢@205, khrok (1197): ¢@205, khlok (1380); 
QS Flyan (1207): B§. Allan (1375); cocQGoS, kakhrety (1207): egod, kyley 
(1229), the modern form is eae, 6G; oGG08, kro (1229): 6808, how (1342); 
Q. phru (1284); Sp, phiu (1299); GB, phrac (1284): 88, phiac (1084, 129 
Goy§, kyon (1084): gg8, kéwan (1395). 

‘The following are examples of the same word written both ways ia the 


same insctiption—QeS, plait, Ge$, praa, (1197), @, derweah the anusviira, 
in Burmese, always stands for an n, 80 the word is properly Krwan (2), (1408), 38 











Kklwan (1375); this interchange of anusvira (Burmese=n) with na is rather 
Scarce, but several other examples have been found. 89365, maii klan, o8(3, 
maii kei (1299). Sometimes both symbols are found together in the same word: 
QS, Klyam=modern ag$; g8 kllyeh = gb = YS; 92,98, amlyuiw 
modern sat, efc. 

I think the above examples, the list of which might greatly be lengthened, is 
sufficient to show that the symbol which Mr. Blagden has transliterated by an 
isbuta conventional way of representing a y or an'r. Several other words in the 
same inscription in which Mr. Blagden transcribed the symbol under discussion 
by ‘T will have to be read in the light of the above explanation. The use of this 
symbol to represent the sound y, whether the latter stands for the y (oo) proper 
or for the softened r (q,) can be traced in inscriptions up to the end of XVth 
century, after which time it becomes very sensibly more scarce and disappears 
completely, I think, in the course of the XVIth century, and from that period is 
regularly replaced by the two proper symbols for y and r, that is #] or (}. 

2nd. We now come to the letter Q§,#, which, according to the rules of literal 
transliteration, Mr. Blagden has rightly represented by #. But in the word S3p20 
(the virima is not used when two consonants, as in this case, are compounded 
together), klaijo, the g§ does not represent the palatal nasal #; it is merely a con- 
ventional sign representing the vowel # (long), a sound which it has not uni- 
formly preserved, for itis sometimes pronounced ¢, as in French éé or 2 as in 














2 of theTalaing word (ound on some plagues trom the Ajapala pagoda, Pegs, XViq 
century) OB = 0S) now written GOD0§, in which the annsvira is due to Burmese influence, 


for it has never in Talaing, represented an n oran 7. 
8 
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French pire. This vocalic change is well known to persons acquainted with 
Burmese. I shall give here a few examples: G5 (so written) is pronounced in- 
differently pyt or pyé, GpSt is pronounced phyé: ; Beh, phyé; ong, t; 928, shé: 
St, md: ; Bg, py? efe, such examplesare very numerous. In some other words 
itis consistently pronounced only as written, that is with the sound i, short or 
long, according to the tone-signs. The sound i in Burmese has always, as far 
back as epigraphical evidence allows us to judge, that is the 11th century A. D., 
had_a tendency to glide into an £ sound and sometimes into 2, for instance, 
patisandhi becomes patisandé and sihapati, sihapaté, these are loan words from 
‘the Pali, but they illustrate well my meaning. But this is especially the case in 
words in which this sound is represented by g§. For how long before the 11th 
century this process of change of vowel sounds had been going on, it is impossible 
to say; but the only reliable documents at our disposal, the inscriptions, seem to 
show that, in the 11th century and the two or three centuries that followed it, 
this change was still in the transitional stage in a floating uncertainty ; it is much 
later on, probably in the 14th or 15th century that the transition was completed 
and that, while lithic inscriptions and literary documents of every kind preser- 
‘ved the original form in most cases, the pronunciation of which was still and 
istoa great extent even now, adhered toin recitals and formal speech, the transition 
had becomean accomplished fact and the sound i, in everyday conversation, had 
been forgotten for the derived sound é or 2. The inscriptions make this clear by 
the fact that it is in the 16th century, about, that the erratic spelling of words 
containing this symbol, and which represented at one and the same time the written 
form and the still floating pronunciation of it in the course of its evolutionary stage, 
ceases, and that such words are regularly spelt with the symbol 9$; though, in 
a very few cases, notably in the word under discussion, even the original symbol 
‘was dropped and the more familiar pronunciation adopted even in writting; the last 
transitional form of this word g70 (1084) appears in an inscription dated 1375, 
where it is found written @z09 (literally Klaiija, properly kyija) ; it seems there 
after to have been regularly written, coyp or cogigs 

Of the erratic spelling just mentioned and which shows that from the 11th 
to the 15th or 16th century the sound i was gliding into an é or 2, as well as that 
the symbol o§ had the value of a vowel, and nota nasalone (i), Ishall give only 
a few examples; all the inscriptions of that period are literally filled with such 
words; cogSicco1gc08 and ecop§ = modern cogs (3) (pron. It 2) ieGp§ or ¢ 968 
and GaS = mod. GoS (pron. both pyi and pyé); ega8,0g and 995 = mod. 965 
(pron. shé); cop§ (in (§eegS ) = mod. ep§ (pron. si); oGp$ = mod. Ge$ (pron. 
py6) ; 809g = BypSt (wins); cong§ (in ceo0ca0g§)sen and coveB (4) = mod. 


cogSt (Gi); eGp8 = mod. eS (rhyé) (S) 


3. This word, in its several spellings, is, in order, lai, le, lew and lef; but as the letter 8 
has not the value of aa 8, bat ofan j they are really le, lew and lesa ‘lew the final w 
seems to have been uted as a tonal sign; ‘Ie’ is to be read le or i and not leas a diphthong. 

“4. There are no words in Barmese ending ia the aspiration h, 08; in old Burmese ins- 
criptions, this final leter seems to have indicated the heavy tone now shown by two dots (:). 
of. 5 = gor; 2008 = 0008; Booc8 = Boos: = e009:; = BS = Beireatly 
= 20018, with the accent or tone shite). 

S. Toshew farther that thie Ioter bad the sound ofthe Bormese word oq St (dfs 
‘ecipSi and pron. sayi) , which has been borrowed from the Talsing oj, jari — a Pegu jar, 
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I think what precedes is sufficient to show that this symbol o§ was only a 
device to represent the sound i, and it has never had, as it had in Talaing, the 
value of ai, nor ofan. This is further proved by the fact that, in words in 
which this @§ or7 sound is followed by the dental nasal n, the latter is always 
represented by the anusviira (++) (6), €. g., 88 pron. sin, gS pron. Chin, efe. 
Since a few years, many Burmese authors, to differentiate clearly between the 
two sounds, have adopted for 89 (fn) the quite conventional sign §, and are 
careful, at the beginning of their works, to warn the reader that § is to be 
pronounced in, and @§ to be pronounced i. 

Burmese being a monosyllabic language and possessing a very large voca- 
bulary, necessarily contains many words having the same consonantal and vowel 
sounds pronounced with the same tones, but of different and quite unrelated 
meanings; it may be that, on the adaptation of a foreign alphabet to represent 
graphically the spoken language, it was found necessary, or convenient, to dis- 
tinguish, in writing, between homonyms, by the adoption of a new arbitrary 
symbol not existing in that alphabet ; I do not advance this as a fact, for it could 
probably not be proved, but it is not out of the bounds of probability. However 
the case may be, this letter p§ never had, in pare Burmese words. the value of 
i; it is notat all probable a final # would change into an f; had it changed at all, 
it would have become the more easily pronounced dental m; such, t, has 
been the case in Talaing. Even in loan-words from Sanskrit or Pali it never 
stands for a final a (Nn); such words are in Burmese, written and always pro- 
nounced in full, just as they stand in the foreign language, such as, for instance, 
PANNA = 0f99; appamanni = s9geQN2; ghana = epg; sua = opp, 
etc, with reference to the last word, sufitia, it has been urged that it is also 
written 078 suit (pro. thon); but this spelling is found practically only in 
spelling books (7), or technical treatises; it is not generally so spelt, its common 
equivalent being apft, sun:, where the has, according to what has just 
been said, changed into an n (dental); this word is but an exception, and excep- 
tions confirm the rule ; with this may be compared the Talaing word p$_ puitt, 
found in a modern work, the Navakovidavi-nayakathi, p. 7, for 9§, puin, 
which is the commonly accepted form, from the Pali puta. I donot think there 
are in Burmese words—if there is one at all—, consecrated by public sanction 
based upon scholarly use, in which a final g§, with the value of a nasal 
(8) is written and stands purely and simply for a i (Ni) final of a Pali or Sans- 
krit word. It is only when, in a foreign word, the letter # is medial, that in 
Burmese, its equivalent is pronounced as above explained, that is in, and in such a 
position it could not but retain its nasality in pronunciation though, again, changed 
from a palatal to a dental ; but this is barely relevant to the subject. Among 
very numerous examples, I shall quote only one, because it brings me naturally 
and smoothly to my next point; the word is ogo: (saficai—pron. thinzi: ), 
from the Pali saficava, OgoSs is the usual spelling, but in an inscription dated 
1442 A.D , we find it written phonetically, o8$cep§ (sincen—properly since-t). 
This next point in question is that, not oply does a final 95, in pure Burmese 
‘words, never stand for the palatal # (fi), but even in loan-words it represents 






































6. Ithas already been stated above that, in Burmese, the anusvara has always the value of 
‘the dental n. 


7. Itis also found so written in another such book, the mBgdigfoochjen Sie p. 350. 
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quite another letter: y (co)- Here again, examples are very numerous ; the 
following few will suffice: cogoSs, kaccaf : (pron. késsi :)=Kacciyana, in which 
‘ana’ has been clipped of ; $951, nai : (pron. ni:) = Pali : maya; popSt, nda, 
(pron. udi :) = P. udaya ; cogelqeSt, kammadhirai : (pron. kammadhayi :) = 
P. kammadhiraya; ogoSt, paccail: (pron. pyétsi:) = P. paccaya; BppSt, vinan: 
(pron. wini : P. vinaya. This final p§ (3) for y stands, of course, for the 
original final, 09, y, for, for g§¢ we have also $05, nay (pron. hnt—and aspirated) 
for cogdlapS:, cogs1q08, kammadharay (pron. kammadhayt). 

L have thus entered into some details, to show that in Burmese words, and 
in loan-words, the final 9 represents, not a #, but originally the vowel i, which 


is preserved in the written language and in formal discourse, but has glided intoan 
4 oran?in common parlance. There are thus in Burmese, two symbols represent- 
ing the sound #, short or long, 9 and gS, and it becomes necessary to dis- 
tinguish between the two, for homonyms, according as they are written with the 
one or with the other, have quite different meanings ; for both, therefore, in 
transliteration, the sound i must be shewn, and yet be distinguished, by some 
sign or other, one from the other. To stick to for o§ when this symbol does 
not stand for a nasal but for an J, while adhering rigidly to the literal equivalent, 
besets the path of the etymologist with unnecessary difficulties. The symbol 

= i being a purely conventional sign, it may, without causing any real embar- 
Tassment, rather the contrary, be represented by ancther conventional sign, so 
that the two symbols for the same vowel may be distinguished. I would, there- 
fore, suggest, that P be transliterated as usual by iand g§ by 7, or some 
other device, if a better one be found. Thus, we would be able readily to dis- 
tinguish between: 065, fi, to place and B #, to clear up wild ground 
efo.; and it would have the further advantage of not introducing an element 
(6) into such words, which would throw, in Burma and elsewhere, the com- 
parative philologist and etymologist, right off the track. 

In the light of what has been said above, the word klaiijo, 2c992 should be 
transliterated Kyijo, 096932, which brings us nearer to its medial form kyijt, oy 
QQ], and through this fo its ultimate form Aye :ja:, cogiqt. This word is made 
up of two elements ogg and ge (or of old, coil, which is the same) of which, 
taken separately in connection with the sense of “kindness, favour", I must 


confess Ido not know the meaning; but it is nota solitary example of the kind, 
for there are a certain number of such words in Burmese. 


CHAS. DUROISELLE. 




















THE LINGUISTIC AFFINITIES OF THE PYU LANGUAGE. 
(CORRESPONDENCE.) 
'S CONSUL, TENGYUEH VIA BHAMO. 
Dated Mandalay, the 23rd, May 1915. 


To H.B. 





sir, 
Several years ago the late Mr. Litton, one of your predecessors, travelled 
through the Salweea Valley, (north of lat. 26-30’), and met the Liso ia their 
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primitive state, If he has left any record about their language or vocabulary, } 
shall be extremely obliged to be furnished with a copy. 

2. If there are, in the archives of your office, any records relating to the 
language or vocabulary of the Lo-Lo, I should also be glad to have copies. 

3. In our archzological excavations, we have discovered lithic records 
inscribed in the Pyu character. The Pyu are called“ P ‘iao” by the Chinese. 
It has been suggested that the Pyu language is related to Lo-lo and Li-so, and 
the vocabularies now asked for, will, itis hoped, be of material assistance in un- 
locking the secrets of these ancient and mysterious records. 

4. For your information, I enclose an advance copy of paragraph 55 of 
my forthcoming Annual Report for 1914-15, indicating the linguistic affinity 
between Pyu on the one hand and Lo-lo and Li-so on the other. 


Ihave the honour to be, 
Sir, 
‘Your most obedient servant, 
Taw SEIN Ko, 
Supdt., Archeological Survey. 


[55. Ia paragraph 50 of my Report for 1911-12 I stated that the living 
representative of the ancient Pyu language is Kadu. In 
Aitinity of Pyu to Ti corroboration of that theory, Mr. Duroiselle, in footnote 
beto-Burman languages. 1, page 15, of his report for 1912-13, says that “to die" 
is hiin Pyu and he in Kadu. At pages 379-380 of the 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, April 1911, Mr. Blagden gives alist of Pyu 
words culled from the fourth text of the Myazedi Inscriptions. I compared 
these words with those of the Lo-lo (Menghua) and Li-so (or Li-su) tribes given 
in the Comparative Tables of the words of the Tibeto-Burman languages of 
Yunnan and: Western Ssuch ‘uan appended to Davies's Yunnan: the link 
between India and the Yangtze, and found the following similarities :— 








English Py Lo-lo Li-so 
Son Sa Za Za 
To die Hi Hi-k’o Sho 
Eight Hra He Hi 
One Ta Chih Ti 
Three Ho Sao Sa 
To make Se 3 She 





“The Lolo call themselves Nei-su or Lei-su or Ngo-su. Their Chinese 
name is Lo-fo or more politely Yi-chia. The Shans call them Myen"* Iam 
inclined to think that the derivation of the word “ Myan-mi,”” which has been a 
‘vexed question among Oriental scholars, like Phayre and Bigandet, for several 
Gecades past, may be solved by stating simply that it is made up of the Shan 
Word Myen ‘and the Chinese word man. Myenman has been transformed to 
Myanma”.t As a matter of fact, the Lolo} appear to be one of the main 
tribes which were welded into the Burmese race. The Li-so are called Li-hsaw 
by the Shans and Yaw-yen by the Kachins. "The real Li-sos in their natural, 
primitive state are to be found in the valley of the Salween north of latitude 
36°30’. The late Mr. Litton of the Chinese Consular Service has travelled 
through this part of the Salween valley and found them quite uninfluenced by 
Chinese civilization and living in a very primitive state of savagery". || 








= Davies's Yunnan: the link between India and the Yangtee, page 389. 

4 See pages 19-20 of my Burmese Ske(ches, where the question is fully discussed. 

} For an interesting account of the Lo-lo see Colborne Baber's Travels and Researches in 
Western China, pages 66-78. 

|| Davies's Yunnan : the link between India and the Yangtze, page 392. 
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At page 337 of his work, Davies has attempted to classify the groups of 
languages included in the Tibeto-Burman family, Under the third or Lo-lo 
group, he enumerates the following languages : (i) Lo-lo ; (ii) Liso ; (iii) Lau; 
and (iv) Womni, under which are included Ma-hei, K’a-to, Pu-tu, Pi-o, Ak'a, 
Sansu, K'u-tzung and other tribes of Southern Yunnan Labu is still spoken in 
Kengtung. Efforts will be made to obtain vocabularies of Lolo and Li-so from 
the British Consul at Tengyueh, and of Labu from the Assistant Political Officer 
at Kengtung. In the Chinese records, the Pyu are called Pu, Pi-u, or and 
the designations of the tribes Pu-fu and Pi-o in the 4th or Wo-ni sub-group 
savour somewhat of a striking similarity, at least in sound, to Pyu.] 









H, B, M, CONSULATE, TENGYUEH, 
June 8th. 1915. 
SIR :— 

Ihave made an exhaustive search, both amongst the voluminous writings of 
the late Mr, G, J, L. Litton, and also in other archives preserved in this Consu- 
late likely to shed light on the possible linguistic affinity, alluded to in your 
despatch No, 338/30 J. A. of the 23rd ultimo, between the Li-so and Lo-lo 
tribes, and Iam afraid I must confess that the net result of my investigations is 
almost infinitesimal. 

‘At the risk of burdening you with information which may be alien to the 
special object of your enquiry, or which may be already at your disposal, I have 
the honour to append herewith extracts from Reports by the late Mr. Litton on 
various journeys undertaken by him in and on the borders of the Province of 
‘Yinnan, concerning the tribes encountered by him in his travels :— 

“The, . al features of the Upper Mekong and Salween 
are of the wii ceveseesegesase, AS regards the very mixed 
population of this district, it’ would appear to be derived from two sources 

(a) Migration south 'from Thibet, a country which cannot support a large 
population. This migration is represented by Kachins, Mossos, Lisaw (Li-so), 
Lashi, and probably Lolos. 

(6) Migrations west from the Yang-tsze Valley, represented by the Shans 
and latter by the Chinese.” 

“From about latitude 26° 15’ N,, on the Salween to about 27° 40’, both 
banks are inhabited by the “ black” or wild Lisaws, who acknowledge no sort of 
authority, Chinese or any other, and who do not appear even to have any 
acknowledged chief of their own.’ These people live by pillage and are constant- 
ly breaking beyond their proper bounds; parties of them raid south down the 
Salween, and east over to and even beyond the Mekong, or north up to the 
‘confines of the Tsarong province of Thibet. They are the terror of the local 
Chinaman and may be described as a fighting tribe who make slaves and engage 
very little in agriculture ; their weapons are the cross-bow, with poisoned arrows 
and a broad sword.” 

“The subdued Lisaws on the Burma frontier chiefly inhabit the higher 
valleys and slopes at an altitude above the Kachin villages on the N’Maikha side 
and above the Chinese villages on the Yinnan side. They are mostly scattered 
about in small hamlets of 3 fo 5 families ; they have been expelled from most of 
the rice lands which they possessed, and live chiefly on maize and buckwheat 
nasalteete wn the Kuyung district they claim to 
have’ come fro Chiao near Sima, and they assert that 
their principal chief used to be at Mengka in the old days before the appearance 
of the Kachins, but their real origin must be looked for elsewhere. It is almost 
certainly to be found in the valley of the Upper Salween where the bulk of the 
population is still Lisaw. The Lisaw race is probably, like the Kachins, an 
offshoot from the S. W. edges of the Thibetan plateau. About Mengka ‘and 
Kuyung there is obviously a strong strain of Chinese blood in the Lisaws, but on 
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nearing the Upper Salween the Thibetan type is strongly marked......,... 
. : ».. The Lisaws near Kuyung have adopted Chinese habits and 
ianguage to such an extent that they can hardly understand their cousins from 
the Salween. 

"The wild Lisaws do not appear to extend over the Irrawaddy divide into 
the valley of the N'Maikha River. Racially they are probably akin to the Lolos 
of Yunnan. The physical type is the same and the language is so similar that 
4 Elsa from the Salween oan partially understand a Loja from the hills near 

‘innanfia 

“The wild Lisaws are generally called Lu Tzu or Nu Tzu by the Chinese ; 
the former term would simply mean an inhabitant of the Lu or Salween River ; 
the latter would mean a Cross-bow man." (N. B.—This may be so, but I would 
be inclined to offer as a simpler solution of this dual nomenclature the fact that, 
throughout Yanan and, indeed, other Provinces of Western China, initial 'L! 
and ‘N’ sounds are very frequently interchangeable, to an annoyingly confus- 
ing degree. A. E, E,). But the real Lu Tzu are quite different people. The 
Uppr Salween from the north part of the wild Lisuw country (say latitude 27° 
40'), opens out into a comparatively wide valley which stretches north towards 
the hills which form the south boundary of the Tsarong. This part of the 
Salween valley is the seat of the Lu Tzu, a peaceable, but backward tribe ; they 
have shewn no objection to the presence of a French Missionary in’ their 
midst. y 














isu’ (this is the spelling adopted by Mr. Litton in the Report of his 
final journey, from which he returned to Tengyueh on December 13th, 1905, less 
than a month before his death. A. E. E,) “are believed to be allied to the Lo:lo 
tribes, which inhabit Yinnan and part of Szech'van, A Thibetan origin 
is commonly assigned to the Lo-lo and the Lisu, and in their tall, bony physique, 
high cheek-bones, and sepia complexions the two tribes certainly resemble each 
other. There is also a striking similarity in the language, which can hardly 
be accounted for save on the theory of common rac mga sieieibik 4 

“From Yako" (abount Long. 98° 55 E. and Lat ; 26° 30’ N.) "northwards 
up to the limits of the Lisu country (about 27° 35’ (there is no sort of govern- 
ment or control of any sort or kind by any Chinese or other Chief, Most of the 
villages have not even a regular Headman. Nearly every village, too, speaks a 
slightly different dialect, and Lisus from the Bhamo frontier could not make 
themselves understood near latitude 27°.........." 

‘The Reports of the various journeys undertaken by Mr. Archibald Rose, 
CLLE., who was acting British Consul here from January, 1909, to May, 1911, do 
not add materially—from a linguistic point of view—to the information contained 
in the above extracts ; but in his “Report on the Chinese Frontiers of India”, 
compiled after the conclusion of a journey in Central Asia, through India and 
Kashmir, the Pamirs, and Chinese and Russian Turkistan, occurs the following 

assage — 
pee eThe Lolos are more advanced than most of their wild neighbours ; unlike 
the Kachins and Lisus they have a written language, and some of their religious 
manuscripts bear evidence of art and skill." 

Further on in the same Report, Mr. Rose refers to the Lisus as “of a lower 
type, and lower in the scale of civilisation than the Lolos.”” 

‘So much or rather, I fear it must be admitted, so little for the Archives of 
this Consulate on the subject of linguistic affinities of Li-so and Lo-lo. 

Thave, however, extracted the following references to this question from 
“From Peking to Mandalay" (London, John Murray, 1908) by R. F. Johnston, 
M.A, F.R.GS, to whose scholarly attainments in the science of Oriental Philo- 
logy I am proud to be able to offer a humble tribute based on personal acquaint- 
lance and admiration :— 

“The Lolos were once a powerful non-Chinese race inhabiting a great part 
of Southern Ssuch'uan and the greater part of Ydunan,, The 
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so-called Hei Ku-t'ou or “ Black Bones" are the aristocrats of the race, the Pai 
Ku-t'ou or“ White Bones," the “tame” ones, who do what they are told by 
any one who has authority over them, whether of their own race or not....... 

.. The people seem to be as hospitableas those of Laos and the Shan 
Staies, with whom indeed, it is just possible that they are ethnologically con- 
nected... It is evident. , that there are several dialects, which 
probably ‘represent several broad’ tribal’ cleavages. It is doubtful, indeed, 
whether many of the Yinnan Lolos would be able to carry on an intelligent 
conversation with the independent Lolos,.....” 

Mr, Johnston stayed for two nights and a day at Pa-U-Rong, a village on 
the Left or East bank of the Yalung river (in about Lat: 28° 55'N and Long: 
101° 19" E), where he found a colony of * White-bone” Lolos, from one of whom 
he managed to take down a small vocabulary, These Pa-U-Rong Lolos—I 
continue in Mr. Johnston's own words—' use the Tibetan alphabet in trans- 
cribing their language, but only a few of them can read and write. There is, 
however, a system of written characters peculiar to the Lolos. It appears to 
be unknown among these colonists, ..... ‘As time goes on it 
is probable that their descendants will gradi own language. 

For further information on the sabject of the Lolos, Mr. Johnston refers the 
reader to the work ("Les Lolos "Shanghai, 1898) of the Catholic missionary, 
‘M, Paul Vial, concerning whom Mr. Johnston writes:—“ Probably no one has a 
better acquaintance with the Lolos. 

In his description of Yung-ning (in about Lat: 27° 44’ N and Long: 100° 
40'E ), Mr. Johnston remarks: 

“The town contains, besides quasi-Tibetans and Mo-s0, a considerable 
number of Li-so (Lees w), who speak a language of their own. ' During the day 
and a half I spent in Yung-ning J took the opportunity to note down a list of 
Li-so words, 

‘Mr. Johnston devotes a whole chapter in his book to the subject, “ Eth- 
nology of the Chinese Far West", which is full of suggestive philological com- 
ments. I annex the following extract :— 

"As regards the Mo-so and Li-so, the people of those tribes whom I met 
between Yung-ning and Li-chiang denied there was any connection between 
them, and both were strenuously opposed to the idea that they were in any way 
related to the Lolos. Such denials, however, do not go for much, especially in 
the case of people who are totally lacking in any historical sense.” 

"The Li-so, judging from their language only, would appear to be rather 
closer to the Burmese than to the Mo-so, In the Yung-ning district, however, 
Li-so and Mo-so live together on amicable terms, and both express contempt or 
hatred for the Lolos. The Li-so are quite as widely scattered as the Mo-so, and 
may be found, apparently, in the Shan States and the Kachin highlands as well 
as in Yannan and Ssuch'uan. They appear to be very closely related tothe 
La'hu of the British Shan States. . The Li-so language was 
examined by Prince Henry of Orie ike that of the La’hu or 
‘Muh-so and that of the Lo-los, so of Yung-ning, when questioned 
by me, gave themselves the name 

In an Appendix Mr. Johnston gives the vocabularies, taken down by him on 
his journey, of the following dialects -— 

‘Yung-ning Li-so; Yung-ning Moso; Muli (Njong) ; Pa-U-Rong Hsi-Fan; 
Pa-U-Rong Lolo; and Tibetan. “I transcribe hereunder his vocabularies of 
Yung-ning Li-so and Pa-U-Rong Lolo, and I cannot refrain from quoting the 
following extract from the sapient Note on ** The Language-Test of Race”, which 
‘Mr. Johnston appends to his contributions on this topic : 

"The collection of hastily-compiled and doubtless very inaccurate vocabu- 
aries. s+++++,..need not be taken as indicating any belief in the value of 
such lists of words from either the philological or the ethnological point of view. 
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‘They are given merely for what they are worth, as an infinitesimal addition to 
the small stock of general knowledge that we already possess with regard to the 
tribes of Western China. The old faith in language as a sure test of race has 
long been given up. A page or two of skull measurements would help us more 
towards the racial problems of western China than the completest equipment of 
grammars and dictionaries, co 
























































VOCABULARIES. 
ENGLISH. YUNG-NING LL-SO. | PA-U-RONG LOLO. 

One ti 
Two yi 
Three sa 
Four li 

ive nga 
Six ch'a 
Seven ih 
Eight hi or hei 
Nine gu 
Ten is tat 
Eleven. tat tt 
Twelve t'zi nyi 
Thirteen t'20 sa 
Fourteen 1.) t'20 li 
Fifteen t'zi nga 
Sixteen tii ch'a 
Seventeen Vat shih 
Eighteen {20 hi 
Nineteen tat gu 
Twenty nyi-tzit 
Twenty-one nyict'zt-ti 
Thirty a sa-t'2ih 
Forty Lietz 
Fifty nga-t'z0 
Sixty ch'u-t'zt 
Seventy... shih-t'2t 
Righty hict'zt 
Ninety... tz 
‘One hundred tihya 
‘Yesterday anyi 
To-day wu nicnyi 
To-morrow na ha 
Spring sa nga ha 
Summer sha ha 
‘Autumn te | ho li mi 
‘Winter so | mu ts 
I, me ngo, nga 
Come Wha 
Go ja ha 
Eat dza dza 
Sleep . | yi dja 
Kill si e 

aa | 
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ENGLISH. YUNG-NING LL-SO. | PA-U-RONG LOLO. 
Beat os 
Man . set 
Month hha po ti ma 
Moon ha po 
Day vinyi 
Sun mi mi 
Star al RE T)/ me dra 
Sky ow | mo ni re-ru 
Fire actu ko ma 
Water yita ji 
Stone, cl) ma ti Renies 
Earth (soil) | ne hd Vara 
Wood we | ss ee 
Gold shih Sates 
Silver pia she ha 
Tron on he ra 
Bone hao-to i 
Grass... ie 
Tea 
Dog §3 
Goat a 
Fowl Yama 
Father ko-tron 
Mother 1, K’un yon 


Elder brother 
Younger brother 
Head 











Hair 2 
Ears hsin 
Nose ra t’on 
Teeth raha 
Mouth TE | ng keen. 
Hand “| ya ba 
Black na-na 
White ko lulu 
Red p'u shih.chih ma ‘ 
Blue ni ch'u ma pe 

This 

That o-bei 
Arm ya 
House ra-ba 
Eyes oy 

Fingers... 

First finger {} dan-yi-da 
Second finger | som ba 
Thumb"... dza 
Finger nail | ndra 
Last year zha bi 
Next year yak'u 
Horse aa, 


Stand | demu 
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ENGLISH. YUNG-NING LI-SO. | PA-U-RONG LOLO. 
Walk .| re-bro 
North Be 
South H 
East mi mi td ga | | 
West mi mi gu ga Les 
Son, boy nga za ‘da ngi ; bu ts'a 
Daughter, girl | za mu za ko ma sha ; me ji 
Go fast | mimi ze 3 
Go slow | za zu Pes 
Bed Sadie ore ‘dra 
Civil Official ko ta 
Tree sem-bu 











Concerning the " Pyu" or “ P'ino”, of whose very existence I must confess 
to complete ignorance prior to the receipt of your despatch under reply, the only 
information of any interest which I have been able to discover is that under the 
T'ang dynasty, which held sway in China from A. D, 618 to 907, the name P'iao 


country ( FE SE JB) ws einen to tne Baste at of Bene 


Thave the honour to be, 
Sir, 
‘Your most obedient, 
humble Servant, 
A. E. EASTES, 
Acting Consul. 


To 
H. B. M.'s CONSUL, TENGYUEH, VIA BHAMO, 


* Dated Mandalay, the 25th, June 1915. 
ir, 

I cannot sufficiently thank you for your most interesting despatch No. 
236/15 dated the 8th June regarding the ethnic affinity between the Burmese on 
one the hand and the Li-so and Lo-lo on the other, Iam happy to think that my 
theory has been amply confirmed by the evidence so kindly and laboriously 
collected by you. 

2. Like you, Lam an admirer of Mr. R. F. Johnston, MA, F.R.GS., the 
learned author of "From Peking to Mandalay”, I am reading his book again so 
as to procure more materials for my researches. 

3. Mr. Johnston makes a reference to the “Les Lolos", Shanghai, 1898, 
by M. Paul Vial,a Catholic missionary, and I have written to Shanghai for a 
copy of the work. 

4. In your despatch, you make the following quotation from a Report by 
Mr, Archibald Rose, C1E.: 

“The Lolos are more advanced than most of their wild neighbours ; unlike 
the Kachins and Lisus they have a written language, and some of their religious 
manuscripts bear evidence of art and skill”. Through the kind assistance of 
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your missionary friends in the interior of Yérnan and Ssuch'uan, would it be 
possible for me to procure a few specimens of such Lo-lo manuscript ? I shall 
be glad to bear their cost. 

‘5. We are now engaged in deciphering and translating a particular epigraph 
inthe Pyu language. Could your missionary or Consular friends help me in 
procuring Li-so and Lo-lo equivalents of the enclosed list of words? 

6. Thope I am not encroaching too much on your good nature; but'I dare- 
say you will appreciate my position, and bear in mind that outside assistance, 
especially from the frontier officials is essential in pushing home my theories and 
confirming my discoveries in the domain of Ethnology and Philology. 


T have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
‘Your Most obedient servant, 
TAW SEIN KO, 
Supdt., Archeeological Survey. 


LIST OF WORDS OF WHICH LI-SO AND LO-LO EQUIVALENTS 
ARE REQUIRED. 


The first 10 numerals from one to ten, thou 

Father he 

mother my 

wife thine 

son his 

grandchild king 

to give queen F 

to make prince 

to die good 

city bad 

village gold 

year silver 

month copper 

day to bring 

sign of the possessive case to be sick 

name water 

that fire 

this to pout (as water) 

likeness kinsman 

shape to oppress 

slave to dedicate or 

I give in charity (ojo 

in Burmese.) 

QUERIES. 


L-THE PORTUGESE ‘DON’ IN BURMESE. 
To THE Eprror, BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY'S JOURNAL. 
DEAR SiR, 
Thave just found the name of the Revd. Father J. M. Vulliez of Chantha 


village figuring in a Kwin Map as eslEqe. As Chantha is an old Portugese or 
Bayingyi village and persumably the eelé is the Burmese transliteration of “Don,” 
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I wonder if you, or any of your readers, can throw light upon the adoption of 
this word into’ Burmese: its antiquity : how far it was used by Burmans 
generally, ¢. g, to denote Portugese in official documents : or whether itis a mere 
survival among the Bayingyis themselves. 





‘Yours faithfully, 
E. N, BELL, 
Shwebo, 7th August 1915. 


IL—~THE BURMESE DAH, 
‘To THE HONORARY SECRETARY, 
BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY, RANGOON 


Dated Insein, the 1st September, 1915. 
DEAR SIR, 

Ihave been trying for some while to get particulars of the shape of the dah 
given as the T. D. M. honour in the time of the Burmese Kings. The present 
dah is very ugly and probably not very like the old pattern. Igather that when 
the King gave the honour he as a matter of fact did not present the dah but 
merely gave the right to wear a silver dah. There must however have been 
some more or less recognised patterns aad in getting dahs made in future I 
should like to preserve the historical connection. Can you help me to get the 
informotion I need ? 

‘Yours faithfully, 
A. P. MORRIS. 


REVIEW 


A NEW BOOK ON PAGAN. 


‘The Hanthawaddy Press, Rangoon, has issued a new book on “ Pagan; 
being the first connected account in English of the 11th century Capital of Burma, 
with the history of a few of its most important Pagodas," by Captain C. M. 
Enriquez, 21st. Punjabis. It is avowedly written for tourists to enable them to 
do three days’ sight seeing at the ancient capital of Burma, It will be useful to 
travellers, as it will give them an insight into the evolution of the Burmese 
Pagoda and the development of Burmese civilization, Further, it will enable 
Orientalists to follow the trend of Indo-Chinese researches, and excite their 
interest in them. On the other hand, as a scholarly production, its estimate does 
not stand so high, In footnote 1 at pages 7 and 8, the author warns his readers 
to prononuce Anawrata, the name of the most famous king of Pagan, as A-na- 
rata, This is evidently wrong; the name should be pronounced as it is written, 
namely, Anawrata (meySqc00). At pages 2-3, the foreign influences converging 
‘on Burma are enumerated ; (a) Nepaulese, (6) Chinese, (c) Cingalese (Singhalese), 
(4) North-Indian, and (e) Talaing. As regards Nepaulese influence, the writer 














saye How, or why, it came to Pagan, fe a matter for specalation” T entirely 
agree wi there being no authority for stating that there was any political, 
religious os consmareil ltetocres Cetvaen Burma end Nepaul wit jorical 


times. To this list of foreign influences may safely be added that of Dravidian 
or South-Indiaa, the well-known sea-ports of Conjeveram (Kafichipura in Pali), 
and Negapatan (Nigapattana in Pali) being emporia of trade between Burma and 
Southern India. The South-Indian influence is strongly marked in the Gaw- 
daw-palin and Thatbyin-nyu Temples. At page 6, it is stated: “It will be 
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observed from the illustrations that in the Gaw-daw-palin, and also in the 
‘Thatbyin-nyu, two cubes rise one above the other, with the shikhara, or dome, 
placed over them. The upper and smaller cube is entirely a Burmese idea. 
It is not found in the prototypes of Orissa.” A reference to pages 241-242 and 
Plate XI of Barnett's Antiquities of India shows that the prototypes of the Gaw- 
daw palin and Thatbyin-nyu Temples of Pagan are to be found not in Orissa but 
in Mamallapuram or Mabavallipuram of Dravidian India, where five small 
unfinished models of temples or Rathas were cut in the granite rock during the 
seventh century A.D. In these examples, the cubes referred to already exist, 
and they do not appear to be a purely Burmese invention, as claimed by the 
author. In footnote 1, page 5, it is stated that “The Garuda is a demi-god, 
half man, half bird. It is the special vehicle of Vishnu". The Garuda or Galén, 
in Burmese, is not a demi-god: nor is it half man and half bird. It is simply a 
bird mentioned in Hindu mythology, and its prototype appears to be the eagle, 
the royal bird par excellence. As the eagle is the aerial support of Ashur, the 
god of the Assyrians, (Vide page 25, Handcock’s Mesopotamian Archaology) 
so the Garuda is the wihana or vehicle of Vishnu, the god of the Hindus. At 
pages 5-6, is given a curious personal history of Sapada, the Buddhist monk, 
‘who built ‘the Sapada Pagoda at Pagan ; “The Sapada Pagoda derives its name 
from the priest Sapada who built it, and who was so called on account of his 
big toes being from birth split in two so that he had six toes (Char, Pali, six: and 
pada, footed). He lived at the end of the 12th century, and went to Ceylon to 
‘Study Buddhism. On his return, he built this pagoda on the Cingalese plan. 
‘The king wished to raise Sapada to the highest priestly rank, but was prevented 
from doing so by the Buddhist rule forbidding the promotion of any priest with 
a bodily deformity”. This story is very pretty, but is utterly apocryphal. The 
‘word s00 (Sapada) is spelt oy (Chapata) with a cerebral {, in the Kalyani 
Inscription (Government Press, Rangoon, 1892), and at page 50, occurs 
the following passage: “On arrival at Kusimanagara, Uttarajiva-Mahithera 
embarked in a ship, accompanied by many other priests and by a sama- 
nera, whose age was fully 20 years. Who was this Simanera? Why 
was he called Chapata-simanera ? His parents were natives of Kusimarattha, 
while he himself was pupil of Uttarajiva-Mabithera. He was called Chapa- 
tasimanera, because his parents were natives of a village, called Chapata, in 
Kusimarattha,” Kusimarattha is now called Bassein, and Chapata is now known 
as Ngaputaw. There was however, a learned monk, who flovrished in the 13th 
century A. D., and who lost royal patronage because one of his big toes was 
shorter than its natural length. He was known as Sariputta-thera, and the title 
lisa was conferrad on him by king Narapatisithu (1174-1228 A. D.) 
ity and eminence in learning. He was the author of the Dhamma- 
vilisa-Dhammathat, which is not now extant, (vide page 15,Some remarks on 
the Kalyani Insoription, reprinted from the Indian Antiquary, 1894), In 
footnote 2, page 15, it is stated that Tradition says 600 pagodas were demolished 
to furnish material for the defences against the Chinese army", which invaded 
Pagan in 1284 A. D. The Mahdyazawin, Volume 1, page 359 says that 1,000 big 
Pagodas, 10,000 small pagodas, and 3,000 temples—or 14,000 shrines in 
destroyed. ' Captain Enriquez had evidently no access to Burmese manuscripts 
or original authorities, and the above instances prove the great risk run by 
writers on Burma, who are not acquainted with the Burmese language, and who 
are complaisant enough to accept second-hand information. At pages 34-37, is 
discussed the question of Chinese influence on Pagan. It is of a most contro- 
versial character, and those who take part in the controversy should have a 
thorough knowledge of the language, religion, and history of both Burma and 
China ; otherwise, in the absence of a common ground, the conclusions arrived. 
at by one side cannot be acceptable to the other. 





























TAW SEIN KO. 
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BALAVATARA. 


{TRANSLATED BY H. T, DESILVA WITH THE CO-OPERATION OF OOPATISSA 
THERA. PEGU.) 


This is an English translation of a Classical Pali grammar which takes rank 
with Kacciyana and Moggallina in being the original sources from which we 
derive our knowledge of Pali grammar. Bilivatara was composed by a scholar 
named Dhammakitti some six hundred years ago in evident adaptation to the 
method employed by Kacciyana, who is of course the grammarian par excell- 
ance. It has the distinct advantage of being on the whole more lucid than its 
prototype, though this lucidity would not be feit without a previous acquaintance 
‘with Kaccayana, 

‘The translation is well done and reflects credit on the translators. Not a 
little scholarship is needed to bring ont the real meaning lurking in the pithy 
suttas, to make which as short as possible within the bounds of intelligibili 
was the main object of the gremmarian. This curtailment of expression was 
carried to such length that there was danger to intelligibility of the suttas but 
for the various commentaries which have saved them from oblivion. All these 
difficulties have been surmounted in the present translation and we thank the 
translators for presenting Balivatara in such a clear light, One serious blemish 
we'find in the work is the bad spelling which together with occasional careless- 
ness, is responsible for many a blunder. Thus accusative for the voeative on 
Page 74 (e) ; tatté for ratté on page 68 (c). 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 


Minutes of the meeting of the Sub-Committee held on the 18th January 


1915. 
PRESENT. 
Mr. M, Hunter, (in the Chair). 
Rev. J.. Smith. 


Prof. Maung Tin, 
A.D. Keith, (Hon, Secretary). 

1, The Minutes of the last meeting were read and confirmed. 

2. It was agreed to hold the Annual General Meeting on the last Friday in 


the month or on any other date convenient to the President. 
3. The Secretary was instructed to ask the Baptist Mission Press the reason 


for the demand of an increased sales’ commission. 
4, Messrs, C. H. Wollaston, P. W. D.; P. C. Fogarty, I. C. S.; A. Cassim 


and Maung Ba So ; duly proposed and seconded, were elected members of the 


Society. 
5. In reply to a suggestion made by Mr Furnivall it was agreed to say that 
while the Journal would always be very glad to receive contributions to philology 
in the shape of notes on words, it was impossible as yet to do anything more. 


M, HUNTER, 
The 17th February, 1915. Chairman. 


Minutes of the meeting of the Sub-Committee held on the 17th August 
1915. 


PRESENT, 


M, Hunter, Esq., (in the Chair). 

U May Oung, Vice-President. 

U Set, B.A, 

Prof. Maung Tin, M. A. 

A.D, Keith, (Honorary Secretary), 


1, The minutes of the meeting of the Sub-Committee held on 18th January, 
1915 were read and confirmed. 

2. It was agreed to hold an ordinary meeting of the Society on Friday, the 
24th September, 1915, It was proposed to read a paper on the Capitals of the 
Alonpra Dynasty by Captain Enriquez. 

3. It was agreed to ask Prof, G. H. Luce to accept the post of Honorary 
Secretary, the Honorary Editor taking charge of the duties Sub-protem. 

4. Messrs. Craig, Bisbop, and Maung Tun Win, duly proposed and second- 
ed were elected members of the Society. 





ALAN D. KEITH, 
The 17th August, 1915. Honorary Secretary, 
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LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED SINCE APRIL 1915, Volume V. Part I. 


Archaeological Survey of India,—Annual Report, 1911-12 


Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Muhammadan 
and British Monuments, Northern Circle, for the year ending 
st Marcl 


Annual Progress Report of the Superintendent, Hindu and 
Buddhist Monuments, Northern Circle, for the year ending 31st 
arch 


Indian Antiquary, Volume XLIV, March, April, May and June, 1915 
The Indian Emigrant, Volume I, No, 7, February 1915 


The Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland, Volume XLIV, 1914. 


Journal Asiatic, Volume IV—No. 2 


Journal of the East India Association, Volume VI, Nos. 2 and 3 
‘April July, 1915. 


Pagan ~ (Being the first connected account in English of the 11th Century 
Capital of Burma, with the History of a few of its most important Pagodas, 
by Capt. C. M. Enriquez. 


‘The 
Soci 





raons of Chota Nagpur, Their History, Economic Life, and 
Organization, by Sarat Chandra Roy, M A. 








Annual Report of the Archaeological Survey of India, Frontier 
Circle, for 1914-15, 


Bulletin of the Philippine Library, Volume III, May 1915, No. 9. 


Burmese Equivalents for terms connected with Agricultural Science 
‘(Department of Agriculture, Burma, Occasional Papers No 2)—5 copies. 


Report of the Superintendent, Archaeological Survey, Burma, 
for the year ending 3ist March, 1915, 


CAPITALS OF THE ALAUNG-PAYA DYNASTY.* 


The information collected in the following paper is gathered partly from 
existing literature, and particularly from Phayre's invaluable " History of 
Burma.” But the greater part has been obtained personally, on the spot, and 
with considerable labour, from the elders of villages, whose traditions appear 
to be, as a rule, historically accurate. The object of the present account, which 
is also a personal narrative, is to describe all the capitals of the Alaung-Paya 
Dynasty (except Mandalay), and to remove in a slight degree the confusion of 
the existing fragmentary accounts of Shwebo, Sagaing, Ava and Amarapura 





SHWEBO, 





Shwebo has no less than six names. Originally it appears to have been 
called Yan-gyi-aung (q§@§:e08), and Kon-baung (mfieos). In the time of 
Alaung-Paya, before he had made it the capital of an empire, it was a small town 
called Mokso-bo, or Sek-daw, both of which names refer toa hunter called Nga 
Po, from whom Alaung-Paya traced his descent. That name is still preserved 
in ‘the adjoining railway station of Mokso-chon (y:qj) the teak (tree) of the 
hunter, When Alaung-Paya rose from the position of a village underling to 
that of a national leader in 1753, and rid Upper Burma of its Talaing invaders, 
he made Mokso-bo his capital; and returning there from his successful wars, built 
a palace, whose moat and fortifications still exist. He changed thename to Ya-ta- 
na thein-ga (q428}o). The town was finally called Shwebo (a), or ‘golden 
chief,’ in about 1837 A. D, by King Tharrawaddy Min, one of whose titles was 
Shwebo Min. Shwebo was only the capital of all Burma in Alaung-Paya's reign, 
His son and successor, Naung-daw-gyi, moved to Sagaing His successor, 
Sin-pyu-Shin, returned’ to Shwebo at once, but abondoned it two years later 
(in about 1765 A. D) in favour of Ava. But Shwebo never ceased to exercise an 
important influence over the destinies of Burma. There was a superstition that 
its soil was lucky, and Sin-pyu-Shin carried some of it away with him to Ava, 
It was belived that good fortune would attend compaigns planned at Shwebo. 
Anawratta (1010-1052 A. D.), the greatest of all Burmese Kings, who founded 
the magnificent dynasty of Piigin is said to have been a native of Pauk-kan 
(ccle6oi), where there is now a little railway station, half way between Sagaing and 
Shwebo. Later, the same fortune attended Alaung-Paya. He rose from an 
insignificant position, and founded an empire, which was only overthrown by the 
British at annexation. King Tharrawaddy purposely came to Shwebo in about 
1837, to plan his successful plot to depose his half brother Ba-gyi-daw; and 
Mindon Min likewise made his preparations there for the over-throw, in 1852, 
of his brother, Pigin Min. Thus Shwebo has ever played the part of King- 
Maker, for its men were the nucleus of the Burmese Armies of that period. 
‘When’ Alaung-Paya’s dynasty was over-thrown, it was at Shwebo that British 
troops had to be stationed, to deal with the outbreak of dacoity; and they have 
remained there ever since. 

‘The memory of Alaung-Paya is beloved still. He is never spoken of in 
Shwebo by any other name than Oo-aung-ze-ya (SiemGee9), which means 
“Conquering Victory.” That was what he was called before he assumed the 
title of Alaung-Paya—the " Incarnation of Buddha.” And when at last he died, 
after a brief and brilliant reign, he was carried back from the scene of distant 
victories in Siam, and laid to rest in his native soil at Mok-so-bo, His grave is 
near the present court house, Unlike the nameless, brick tombs of his successors, 





























+ Read at the Ordinary Meeting held on the 24th September 191, at the Rangoon College’ 
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his grave is a wooden pavilion, beneath which lies a stone inscribed in English 
and Burmese. There is one mistake ia spelling and one in grammar in the rough 
English text; but his memory is cherished above that of all other Kings, and 
festivals are held at the white, bell-shaped pagoda of Shwe Chek-So (queiae:) 
—the " Pagoda of the Golden Navel String,” which he built near his palace. The 
inscription on the simple tomb of this great and lovable man reads thus—: "In 
memory of the Burmese King Alaung Paya, who founded the first dynasty that 
ruled the whole of Burma. Died on the 8th year of his reign during the invasion 
of Siam A.D. 1761. Aged 46, His remains ware brought back to his capital at 
Shwebo for interment.” 

An annual festival is also held at a pretty little white and gold pagoda called 
Su-taun-byi (sy0°6;f5§), where, as the name implies (give, ask, go), information 
‘was sought by the king as to the probable success of proposed undertakings. It 
is a very small pagoda, and probably Oo-aung-ze-ya consulted this oracle in the 
days before he claimed to be the ‘Incarnation of Buddha.’ 

Of course nothing remains of the palace now, But its inner and outer walls 
can still be traced, though they are mere mounds of brick. However, the moat 
broad—in some places a clear stretch of water, and in others covered with 
lotus, There is a fine bell-shaped pagoda at one corner of the wall, in the right- 
angle of the moat, Its commanding situation is described by its name, the Myo- 
taun-Paya (§oo§yp')—the ‘City Corner Pagoda.” It has lately been completely 
restored by aShwebo merchant. A great many other shrines also have been put 
into repair—though not always with good taste. The Chyan-tha-gyt (36:29) 
and the Chyan-tha-ya (6:09) are examples. The wood carving—though it 
sounds Irish to say so—is tin. But at any rate the buildings have been given a 
new lease of life, and there is merit in that—and one hopes that Time will swiftly 
obliterate the tia enormities. The restoration in the adjacent Shwe-ta-za (seo) 
appears from inscriptions on the pillors to date from Burmese times, and is a 
striking contrast to the crude modern development of taste. The decoration in 
gold-leaf and small bits of glass—a style peculiar to Shwebo—is exquisite. If an 
English Vernacular education really degrades a once artistic mind to the level of 
painted tin, it should be knocked on the head, along with intending da-ya-kas 
(founders or restorers). There is much ignorance about the history of many of 
these pagodas. The fact is, that only the names of Kings, Queens, Princes and 
Ministers have survied, except, perhaps in the old square inscriptions, which the 
people can no longer easily decipher. Although Alaung-Paya's successors deser- 
ted Shwebo, they were careful to keep in touch with it, To do so, Mindon Min 
built a pagoda called the Don Min (qS:08:), which lies a little way out in the 
country, and is one of the most charming shrines in Shwebo. It is of the bell 
shape or Talaing type, and rises with particular grace upon a complicated plynth. 

ted white and is well kept, and surrounded with flowering shrubs. The 
ts gate are very decorative, and there is a large Buddha seated in a shed. 
On the altar of the Shwe-baw.chyan-paya sqeofmagiyp: is a small image of 
the Yahan, Shin-thee-valee qa}isigeodee The image i more often found ta 
private houses than in pagodas. It is supposed to be lucky, and preserves the 
house from theft and fire, ‘The only other building of interest in Shwebo is the 
Shwe Thein-daw Paya (sS}2o5a:), which has a rail of stone pillars round it, 
like that round the Kaung Hmu-daw at Sagaing, and a few other pagodas in this 
part of Burma, Here again, the gold and glass decoration is beautiful, and there 
is an exhortation made to the charitable, which says that "to gild the robe of the 
Mya Zwa Paya (Buddha) of Shwe Thoin-daw isa very pious deed, Let Nats 
and men cry thadu (well done.)"” 

About a mile outside the palace walls is a large lake called the Maha-nanda. 
It isa fine expanse of water, held up by embankments, and surrounded by tree 
It is said to have been made, or improved, by Alaung-Paya. There is a sluice, 
through which the water flows out past lines of belus, Kalons and Nagas 
(demons, birds and snake gods), into the rice fields beyond. 
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SAGAING. 


Upon the death of Alaung Paya, his son Naungdawgyi (1760-1763 A, D.) 
moved his capital to Sagaing, The following table shows the Kings of the 
Alaung Paya Dynasty, the order in which they succeeded, their Capitals, and 
the dates of their reigns, It is possible that the reader may be glad to refresh his 
memory, before proceeding to examine the new capitals, 

The Ataung-Paya Dynasty. 
‘Alaung-Paya (1) 




















17514170, A.D. Capit Shwebo 
Bava Shwe 
Supaiaerg 2) sin-Pyushin ota Bhya 
Tatras Las sagsing AES Sapa soo HON Te, eat Amara 
teen yea he env to hen ps Sarit Ate 

Filgicg ithe Meagan 
Poveda ae soap 
reise te ieee 
pecpaey trae On 
wha 

Maung Maan, 6) Sings Min 4) in She Min, Hee 

ROPEES Says re, SEVERE Capua ava Hp diay, 





Ba-gyi-daw Min (7) ‘Tharawaddy Min (8) 
{also called Sagaing Min.) (also called Shwebo Min) 
1819-1837. Capital Amarapura, but 1637-1846. Capital Amarapura 
moved later fo Ava. Deposed by Buried at Amarapura. 


‘Tharrawaddy Min, Buried at Amarapura 


weal 


Pagan Mio (9) ‘Mindon Min (10) | 
1846-1853 (deposed) Capital Amarapura 1853-1887. Cap. Mandalay Buried 
at Mandalay 





‘Thibaw Min (11) 1873-1885 [State Prisoned.) 


The pagodas of Sagaing are of great variety, and show traces of many 
widely different influences. There are the bell-shaped pagodas of Talain; 
origin, Others with a square block above the dome show the influence o} 
Ceylon. The cube pagodas are traced from Orrisa, the straight terrace-roofed 
from Nepaul ; while the squat or hemispherical are archaic in type, but are 
found very frequently, being copies of the adjacent Kaung Hmu Daw, to which 
reference will be made presently, The ruins which begin at Sagaing continue 
thickly over the low hills along the right bank of the Irrawaddy for six or seven 
miles—indeed almost to a point opposite Mandalay. The hills behind Sagaing 
are covered with them. Long flights of steps lead up the slopes to the most 
important pagodas, such as the Panya Zedi, and the Shin-ma-nan-kain (s80448:) 
which crown the two extremeties of the Sagaing and of the ridge. Sheet iron 
roofs are gradually being put up, for which subscriptions are asked. In accord- 
ance with the usual custom, the donor's name is written up inside the gable, along 
with some pious sentiment—: "Presented by Ma Shwe, flower seller, of the 
town of Mandalay. May this act of merit be shared by all the world of men, as 
‘well as by Nats and Gods.” 
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The well known hermit Oo-ah-re-ya Wan-tha (S:§sséa02) lives at the foot of 
one of these long stairways, in a small cave movastery, called the Da-nu-pyu- 
Kyaung (slyfjeg’:), He is a particularly charming young phoongyi, who lives 
here in close retreat in his cave, removed from all the distractions of the world 
beyond. They are good, devoted men, some of our phoongyis of Upper Burma, 
This hermit passes his day in study, and seated before a skeleton, meditates on 
the vanity of lust. Thushe understands’ Sorrow,’ and the ‘Escape from Sorrow,’ 
and comprehends the folly of wordly pleasures, which give so little real comfort. 
So, with clear understanding, and an unbroken peace of mind, this phoongyt 
looks cheerfully upon life with the true happy composure of the Buddha. 

It is « long climb to the Pa-nya Zedi at the top of the hill, but charitable 
people have placed seats here and there, and jars of fresh water. No one has to 
beg for such charities, which are freely contributed. There is an alms box. But 
no one watches by it.. All give. From the top you look down upon the dense 
foliage, the flaming Gold Morb, and the pagodas of Sagaing ; and across the 
‘broad Irrawaddy are the still more restful trees and ruins of Ava and Amara- 
pura. Still further up the river is Mandalay, and the Spire of the Arakan Pagoda, 
and the new Dat-daw pagoda on Mandalay hill, All the five capitals of the 
Alaung-paya Kings (except Shwebo) lie before you. It is a beautiful, wide, view 
and one lingers contentedly, on some quiet seat, listening to the breeze breathing 
over the bells of a spire. Groups of wooden figures stand about the pagoda, 
illustrating obscure stories of Lo-ta-ka Mokso, as well as the better known ones of 
the Buddha's memorable drive. 

There is no water on the ridge, but charitable people have built several 
reservoirs to catch the rain. Some of these are very curious. The largest is 
square, with two inner walls of cement. Along these narrow walls, hundreds of 
coloured stucco figures are arranged, just on a level with the water. Itisa 
regular carnival of belus, makaras (snake dragons), Nagas and Kalons (Garudas). 
Alll these are mythical monsters, found commonly in Burmese decorative art. 
Amongst the stories illustrated is that of the girl Beh-da-ma (ensls), whose 
mother was a deer. This tank is modern, and still unfinished. Elsewhere are 
others, which are old. One is built after the model of a paddle steamer. It has 
only the capacity of a big bath, and the pipes by which the water originally left 
it, have gone, the hole being stopped up with a bit of wood. 

Down below, on the plain near the town, there are many shrines particularly 
the Nga-dat-gyi.' A roofed corridor, and a long flight of steps, lead to the high 
platform, upou which stands a woodea pagoda, supported inside by magnificent 
gilded, teak pillars. This pogoda is seventeenth century, having been built by 
King Thado Dhamma Raja (1634 A. D,), or by his son. A gigantic Buddha, 
seated in the ‘earth touching attitude,’ rests in the gloom, gazing down on the 
people who place flowers or candles before it on the altar, High up in the 
darkened roof there is a soft whirring of bats’ wings. 

Along the river front is a large, unfinished pagoda, of unknown origin, 
called the Du-ba-yon-zedi. (qs\jeed), The word 'zedi' by the way, suggests a 
round shaped pagoda; while in this part of Burma there are scores of dumpy, 
hemispheres, all copies of, and all named after, the famous Kaung Hmu-daw, 
near Sagaing. As a matter of fact the small pagodas built in pagoda courts are 
very often copies of some more or less celebrated shrine. Near the circular mass 
of the Du-ba-yon-zedi a number of inscriptions in the square (and therefore old) 
script have been collected in a shed from all over Sagaing. The round characters 
now used in inscriptions are of modern introduction, and such inscriptions are 
never more than one hundred or one hundred and twenty, years old. Belonging 
to the pagoda, but now separated by a road, is a wooden shrine, called the Naw 
Paya Kyaung (s2dmptec£:), which is on ‘the point of collapsing. It contains 
fa group, illustrating the Dipinkara Jataka, which is more commonly found here 
and there in most parts of Upper Burma, Alsoa raised brick plynth for a begging 
bow! (adden), with clawed feet, suggestive of the Greek tripod. 
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___ Several pagodas near the river have had to be removed in order to clear a 
‘site for the proposed railway bridge across the Irrawaddy. The Shwe-byi-seik-00 
4sa8Se@58:q¢:) is one, The relics it contained, plus a few clocks, are now 
-eushrined in & new so called ‘pagoda’, called the Ganda ku-tee Taik. | (09m%c35) 
Every possible crime has here been committed against pagoda art. One shudders 
again at the education which suggests the building of pagodas on the design of a 
Parsee's shop front. Near the proposed bridge head is a small monastery called 
the Sagu Hmaw Kyaung (emeySemo8:), "Sagu whir-pool Monastery." The word 
Sagu alludes to the old legend about Sagu, Selin and Sagaing, and the blind 
princes, Beside it is the Yatana Oo, “Head jewel,” (qera8:oyp:), a little, old 
shrine, which has lately become famous on account of a young python, which 
was allowed to roam aboat free. People gave the pious snake eggs ‘to eat. 
Profoundly mistrusting even holy pythons, we entered the building with as 
much caution as if it were full of Germans—till an overpowering stench drew 
our attention to the fact that the snake, which was wound round an image on the 
-altar, was dead. Its eggs lay beside it ona tray, and one hopes they will never 
hatch out. The python was neatly fixed in position with a little cement, and 
what she smelt like a month later, only the exceedingly pious can tell. 

There is another large group of pagodas thickly covering some low hills, called 
the Min-Won-taun (sE:ofec%8) near the railway station. The two central 
shrines, the Thi-sa Zedi and the Ka-we-taun Mya Zi Kun, are the chief land 
marks of Sagaing from across the river. The pagodas of this group are so 
numerous, so close packed, and so varied in type, that it is impossible to describe 
them in detail. The whole site has been more or less cleared, but formerly it 
was much overgrown with jungle. The names of most of the shrines are known, 
but there is no recollection as to who built them, and when. There may be 
details in inscription, but the information is not easily obtained. 

‘There is a lack of method in our present surveys, so much so that most people 
believe that there is no such thing as ancient history in Burma. As a matter of 
fact there is, but it is lost in the silence of inscriptions, whose translation has 
‘usually only been into Burmese, and not into English. In fact, Burma is behind 
all the rest of India and Indo-China. Though the inscriptions were carefully 
‘collected by kings a century ago, it is only one year, since the creation of an 
Epigraphical Department, to decipher them. One feels something of the hopeless- 
‘ness of this ignorance while roaming amongst the ruins round the Thi-sa-Zedi. 
It stands high on the mound, and below it are several pagodas whose chambers 
are cut back into the hill, like caves or passages. Such a one is the Pyat-tha-hla 
(G5=°q29%), still handsomely decorated with gold. There isa tradition that a 
passage runs from the Ku-fan-she-yaung-hle (qo§sqietdqpi) right under the 
river to the Shwe-chyet-yet on the opposite bank, "Itis most improbable that this 
‘is so. Lastly, there is the bell-shaped pagoda of Ka-we-taun-mya ai kon, which 
together with the Thi-sa-Zedé is the central object of the group. It has lately 
been restored, and you can climb exceedingly narrow steps to the roof, for 
general survey of the whole group. 

One of the largest pagodas in Sagaing is the Sin-mya-Shin (@Eqo:96)—" The 
owner of many elephants.” It was built by King Sin-pyu-Shin (1763-1775). 
His own title means * Master of the White Elephant” (@Ejj6q:). ‘The pagoda 
is a vast round dome, standing very high. It is cracked across in many places 
by earthquakes, but still hangs together. Several large trees grow from it. A 
square platform above the dome implies Cingalese influence, The row of 
elephants round its base is now much damaged. 

‘The Shwe-taun-oo-hmaw is the pagoda from which the tall telegraph mast 
carries the wires across the Irrawaddi to the Shwe-chyet-chya on the opposite 
bank, The commanding site on the bluff, with the river sweeping by below it, is 
suggested in the pagoda’s name, which’ means “Golden hill-head whirlpool.” 
From this point there are scores of pagodas, along the river for miles. Just below 
‘the * Golden bill-head whirlpool” is a very charming corner, with long steps 
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leading down to the river, where picturesque boats are moored. There are many 
monasteries amongst the trees, particularly the Paun-won Kyaung (so16ofeoy6: 
which has fine carvings illustrating the Maha-Zaneka, Wethandaya, and other 
stories. 

Here it is convenient to point out the Shwe-chyet-chya (sqm) on the cliffs, 
across the river, from which rises the other telegraph mast. The name means 
"Golden Chicken Alighted.” Near it is the Shwe-chyet-yet, which means "Golden 
Chicken Scratched (the ground)". ‘These names refer to a legend that the Bud- 
dha alighted and scratched the ground at those spots, during his incarnation as a 
chicken, Both pagodas are conspicuous land marks to travellers between Sagaing 
and Mandalay, but the legend concerning them may perhaps not be generally 
known. 

Long long ago—so the legend says—a king of Tagaung had two blind sons: 
They were named Sula-tha-ma-wa (qes2000) and Maha-tha-ma-wa (v2.90), and 
were placed on a raft, and set adrift down the Irrawaddi. At one time their 
raft caught up on an’ acacia (Sik) branch (Kaing) and the town of Sagaing 
derives its name from this incident, 

Other places are also named after this mythical voyage. The female demon 
Belu-ma, taking advantage of their blindness, tried to steal their supply of food. 
But one of the brothers seized her wrist, and threatened to cut it off until she 
promised to cure their blindness. The cure began at Sagu (Sa beginning: Ku 
cure). Salin (Sa_beginning: lin light), was the place where the light began 
to fill their eyes. ‘The legend goes on to say that the princes were given enough 
ground near Prome to spread their skins on, and there founded the kingdom of 
Tha yea (<9), skin Kit ta ya (oq) space i. e,">eqm, or Tha-yea Kit-ta-ya. 

According to Phayre, Sagaing became first an independent state in 1359. A. 
D., when Athengkhara turned it from a Burmese province into a separate king- 
dom, which extended North to the Manipur border. This was mainly a Shan 
aynasty, and lasted for 49 years. The story of struggles for the throne is very 
complicated. The most important King was Thado-min-paya who aspired to 
reuniting Burma. In 1364 A. D, he established a new capital at Ava, and many 
of the pagodas found there date from this time, All this, of course, was 400 
years before Alaung-Paya’s day. Beyond this point, Sagaing loses an indepen- 
dent history until 1634 A. D., when Thado Dhamma Raja established a capital 
at Ava, and celebrated the event by building a great pagoda, the Kaung Hmu 
Daw—"'the Good Royal Deed"—at Sagaing in 1636. In it he is said to have 
Aeposited a golden image of the same weight as himself. The Kaung Hmu Daw 
is amongst the most venerable—though least beautiful—pagodas in Burma, 
‘Many miraculous stories are told about it. Its good influence arrested a Manipuri 
invasion in the 18th century. 

As already mentioned, Sagaing was again the capital of Alaung-Paya's son 
Naung-daw gyi (1760-1763), and was finally abandoned by his successor Sin-pyu- 
‘Shin in about 1764, who went first to Shwebo, and then to Ava. 

The Kaung Hmu Daw pagoda, ot as it is| sometimes called the Yaa Munt 
Su-ta, is an ugly, massive dome of solid brick, without any spire. Itis shaped 
after the style of the Indian hemispherical stupa, but tradition states’ that it was 
made to the model of a woman's breast. The Burmese say it is 110 arms lengths 
in height—the arm being measured from elbow to finger tip. In plain English it is 
about 250 feet high, and the circumference at the base is 1,050 feet. The distin- 
tive feature is a row of stone pillars, 5 feet high, running round the main pagoda, 
making an inner walk, about 15 feet broad. Each pillar has a niche for candles 
‘The massive white ‘dome of the Kaung-Hmu Daw looks its best against 
dark storm clouds. Then, indeed, it becomes almost imposing, and assumes a 
certain grace and dignity where it stands amidst the wreck of old Sagaing. The 
country round about is littered with crumbling ruins, half hidden in the tamarind 
trees. Paved roads, flanked with tottering brick’ lions, lead up to the now 
deserted pagoda. 
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AVA. 





1 and Shwebo, Sin-pyu-Shin Min moved to Ava in about 1765 
I was either there or at Amarapura, until Afindon founded Mandalay 
in 1857, Altogether it was four times the capital. Now it is only a quiet little 
place, the original site being occupied by several villages. But it is the real old 
Burma of silk, and long hair and tattooed legs. The people are exceptionally 
charming and simple, Ava might be hundreds of miles from a railway. Indeed, 
trains and mail boats pass it by uoheeding. [felt more in touch and sympathy 
with the Burmese there than ever before, when the phoongyt of the O. Kyaung 
(oySerqp6:) took a lacquer image from the altar where it had sat for 100 years, and 
gave it tome. The saving of it, he explained, was a work of merit, and indeed 
the old deserted timber monastery was deep in bats’ dung, and the roof was on 
the point of crashing down upon the beautiful Buddha still inside it. Such old 
and consecrated images are not to be bought, or even to be had for the asking. 
They are acquired only in those rare moments, when sympathy and confidence 
are complete. 

The principal group of buildings at Ava lie round the O. Kyaung, which is a 
curiosity, being one of the few, if not the only, brick monastery in Burma. 
‘Monasteries, palaces and houses were always made of timber—and only pagodas 
and religious buildings were built of brick or stone. Consequently the pagodas 
alone have remained, except a few Kyaungs, and the Mandalay palace, which are 
all comparatively modern. The broad sweeping roofs of this remarkable 0. Kyaung 
are handsome, and the doors and massive steps higbly ornamental. The curved 
ines of all such balustrades, as lead up to monasteries, are suggested by the form 
of the mythical monaster Makara. A young fellow from the village Maung 
‘Dwe, had been set to work up the story of Ava, for me, He said the 0. Kyaung 
was built by the Queen of Ba-gyi-daw, which places it at between 1819 and 1837 
AD. It was damaged by an earthquake 77 years ago, in the Burmese year 1200, 
and was repaired by the mother-in-law of ‘Thibaw, that is by the mother of the 
famous Queen Supayalat. It has now been again thoroughly restored by the 
Archaeological Department. Unluckily the bats have not been kept out, and the 
new boarded floor is again covered with their droppings The earthquake 
referred to above damaged nearly every building in Ava, Amarapura and Sagaing 
and has become a landmark in time. It occured in A. D. 1838. ; (the Burmese 
year being 638 years behind the A."D. era) 

The villagers ascribe the Tee-Hline-Paya (SisfEqyp: or dicyg8p2) to the cele- 
brated King Kyanzittha, of Piigin. They say he built it during a visit and named 
it after a village near Yamedin. If this is so, it was built between 1057 and 1085 
‘A.D,, and is much older than the buildings now surrounding it. No effort is 
‘being made to preserve it, It is used as a cattle shed, and there is a rent in th 
roof, Inside, there are some handsome square pillars, and an image. Near it is 
the pagoda of Eighty Hermits (qgg8e05), chiefly remarkable for the 80 figures 
of Yahans, or hermits, which occupy little niches round the court, They are 
made of a kind of Incquer. This part of Burma is the centre for lacquer and 
wooden images. In Mandalay and Sagaing they make stone and alabaster figures- 
and now-a-days brass ones too—but rarely wood or lacquer. The image factories, 
‘which cover a large area of country beyond the Arakan Pagoda at Mandalay, are 
really worth visiting. 

In this court was also an image of Md-thon-da-yea (vsjeeq) who wrung out 
her hair when Buddha, at the time of his Enlightenment, while the tempter Mara 
claimed his throne, appealed to her as the Mother Earth to witness that the 
throne was his. In doing so, he put down one hand as he sat cross legged, and 
touched the Earth, In this attitude the majority of Burmese images are made. 
‘The Mother Earth (vajec9), thus appealed to, wrung water (like rain) from hair, in 
allusion to the drops sprinkled formerly by the Buddha, in his supreme act of 
charity as Wethandaya, Then the earth quaked, and the air was scented ; the 
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‘Heavens flushed, and Buddha passed into the ecstasy of Enlightenment. It is an 
old story, but I'let Maung Dwe tell it again in his own simple fashion, He 
related the story of the “Dust Offering,” which was told in the sculptures of 
Northern India, twenty one hundred years ago, and repeated again here by this. 
village lad, under the tamarinds of Ava, What links with the past! How 
truthfully those old simple stories have been handed down the ages! How 
faithfully Buddhism has maintained its ideals in the arts! The same Buddha, 
invented by Greeks and Indians in Peshawur 200 years B. C,, is produced with- 
out alteration in Burma t In this part of the country are found many 
sculptured groups of the Dipankara, which also lie by the score, three feet 
under the soil of Northern India, But there the execution is better. The 
Buddha (then only a Pra Laung, or Buddha to be) is shown as a young man 
crouching, with hair spread out on the ground for the Dipankara Buddha to 
walk over. Here (in the Mingalazedi Pagoda of Ava, and the Nau-paya 
Kyaung at Sagaing), the conventional Dipankara group is in six separate pieces. 
First a stumpy little lying figure of the Pra Laung, with hands above the head. 
Next the Dipankara Buddha, a large graceful figure. Behind him are four 
‘Yahans, or hermits, in decreasing size. But though the execution is different, 
the idea is the same, and like the Ma-thon da Yea and the ' Dust Offering’, links 
the present with the beginning of things. 

‘Near where the palace stood isa tower, called the Tower of the Buddha's 
tooth (7) (E:oe§:B:eogSenSe6), It leans nearly as much as the Tower of Pisa 
There are wooden steps up to its second and third story, from which there is a 
‘view, but the building has too severe a list to be pleasant. It was of course part 
of the palace, whose inner and outer walls (GG) and moat still remain, though 
now almost hidden in jungle, There are also two open baths, which were 
supplied by a drain, in which’ we found a large snake ; and in an adjacent rain 
puddle a crab was laying its young. Half a mile beyond the palace grounds is 
the Lawka-tha ya-pu Paya (soommegng:), a great derelict and unfinished dome 
of masonry, built by Thin Sa-ya Sch yon Paya (sEemesog}isé:=yq:) who is ap- 
parently the same as King A-theng-kha-ya-Tsau-Ywon, mentioned by Phayre 
(page 283) as a King of Sagaing. This pagoda then dates from about 1815 A. D. 
In the case of the Kaung Hmu Daw we have a King of Ava building his pagoda 
at Sagaing, which is just the opposite to the Lawka-tha ya-pu Paya, which was 
built at Ava by a King of Sagaing. Though unfinished, if is an i 
of the round type, rather like the Shwezi-gon of Pigin-and thoroughly typical of 
the pagodas of that period. As far as we could judge from Maung Dwe's. 
memory, it was occupied about 27 years ago by a British force operating against 
some dacoits—who, by the way were particularly active round Ava after 
Annexation. If these troops were as energetic at slaying dacoits as in damaging 
the pagoda, they should have done well. The unfinished top of the Lawka-thae 
ya-pu made a splendid signalling station, To reach it they carved out an un- 
necessarily broad staircase, which almost cuts the great building in two. It is an 
annoying and a thoughtless piece of vandalism, There is a very big image in an 
adjacent ' thein’ ; and a colonnade or varandah runs all round the outer wall, 
as in the Chauk-daw-gyi at Amarapura. 

‘The only other object of interest in Ava is a rough, white, stone, set up in 
1915, in Memory of Judson and his wife on the site of the Let-ma-yon Prison, 
‘The inscription describes how Judson “in this’ prison of horror which stood 
here, sustained in his faith in the Lord Jesus Christ, and by the devotion of 
heroic wife, endured unrecorded sufferings from June 1824 to May 1825.” Asa 
matter of fact those sufferings are not quite unrecorded. They were published 
by Henry Gouger, one of Judson's fellow prisoners, in a pamphlet circulated to 
members of Parliament in 1850. J republished a précis of that horrible tale in 
the Rangoon Gazette, dated 22 Dec. 1913. Let-ma-yon, was the prison for those 
likely to suffer death, The name means ‘Hand shrink not.” A heap of chips 
from the block of stone have been purposely left near by, in the hope that 
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American visitors will content themselves with these, and spare the monument. 
It is as artless an admission of American vandalism as could possibly be made. 

Thada Oo (=21;8:) is a suburb of Ava. It lies three miles inland, and it is 
best to sleep there in order to see the pagodas in its vicinity. It is a most 
delightful evening walk from Ava, along village streets, by ruins and pagodas, 
and over old Burmese bridges of brick and timber. There are low brick walls 
on each side of the road, the whole way, and this viaduct is given the title of 
‘bridge '—the (eoreeqogevol:). It was built, they say, by Prince U Oh (o8:009:68:8:08) 
He was a grandson of Ba-gyi-daw Paya. Where this long, so called ‘bridge’ 
ends, is the village of Tha-da-o0. («01:8:)—" The end of the Bridge.” 

‘Ava is a much older site than Amarapura, and consequently its ruins belong 
toa much longer period of history—including as we have seen monuments as 
early as Kyanzittha’s “ Tee-Hline-Paya " (1057-1085 A.D). Still more confusion 
rises from the changes of capital, which were frequent and senseless, sometimes 
being the result of absurd omens, such as the perching of a vulture on the palace 
spire, which induced Ba-gyi-daw Paya to abandon Amarapura for Ava, Never- 
theless, the omens were but poorly understood. Defeat by the British, and 
abditation in favour of Tharrawaddy Min, quickly followed the move to Ava. 
‘The transfer to the powerful site at Mandalay could not avert the entire overthrow 
of Alaung Paya's house, in the unhappy reign of Thibaw. At the time of such 
transfers great images, immense timber monasteries, and all other movable objects 
were takenaway. Anexample of this is the Min-tin-taik Kyaung (of:bejbemp5:), 
which every one can see from the train, about 300 yards from Shanzu Station, 
Though now a sad ruin, it was once one of the finest of the old timber monasteries 
It was moved with the Kings first from Amarapura to Ava, and then to Mandalay. 
‘The image in the pagoda of the Ma-lon Bazaar at Mandalay, was originally 
enshrined at the Set-chya-thee-ha Paya (sépSoqg:) at Ava. This fine old 
shrine stands beside the Tha-da Oo road. It is now much ruined, having been 
half destroyed by the earthquake of 1838, and is also badly overgrown with 
jangle, It was built by the eldest son of Nyaung Ram Min (sar8:afieE:). A. 
D, 1599, a son of Bureng Naung of Pegu (see Phayre P. 127). Another image, 
‘whose plynth can be seen, was also moved, and now adorns the Chauk-daw-gyt 
at Amarapara. It was moved by Pagin Min. 

‘Nyaung- Ram Min (early 16th Century) who is mentioned above, is buried 
beside the Zanda Muni Pagoda, The site of his grave, though still known, is 
obliterated by ruins and jungle. It should certainly be marked with one of the 
usual simple pagodas, which were placed over Burmese kings. He was the 
founder of the Zanda Muni Paya (és\y}q@:), which is a very graceful, bell 
shaped shrine, now thoroughly restored, painted white, and crowned with a golden 
‘ti, There are two inscriptions in the court, near Nyaung Ram Min's grave. 
One is in the square, and the other in the modern, round characte 

‘The Mingala Zedi (ocoree'—:)—the " Shrine of Good Signs" was built by 
King Min Kaung IL (q#ov8:es16). (One Min Kaung of Ava is mentioned by 
Phayre, but not a Second) Its an ugly round building, and is now being re- 
paired by local charity, at the cost_of Rs. 3,000. Funds were sought even fr 
railway passengers at Mandalay. There is a scaffolding all round. The pagoda 
is so high, that a bucket of cement filled at the bottom takes 48 seconds to rise by 
three bamboo tiers to the workmen at the top, 

Out in the country is a gigantic lying Buddha, the Shin-bin-Yaung Hlay 
(gf0Seq£4):) built by Oo-Zana-Min-tha (eeS:s09:). It lies in a fine hall, the outer 
verandah of which is being repaired by the villages at their own expense. The 
figure is 70 arms’ length long. 

Not far from it is a small ruin called the “four golden caves " (sqeqecstoft) 
a small shrine, with a hall or cave built on to each of its four faces. 
No man knows its history. Its appearance is archaic, and the pagoda is worthy 
of expert examination—if that be now not too late.’ A local saw-mill owner 
(called :-j:) is restoring it, and undoubtedly saving it from collapse. 
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The frequent mention made above of repairs and restorations, disapproves 
the popular theory held by foreigners that the Burmese never repair old pagodas; 
that there is no merit in such restorations; or if there is, that it belongs to the 
original founder. At Amarapura I found the Pafo-daw-gyi being repaired 
privately, and in Ava I have mentioned three works in progress. The many old 
shrines all over the country do not remain white, and crown themselves, but are 
restored by some rich men from time to time as they require it, There is no 
question of benefiting the original founder, whose very name, as in the case of 
the ‘four golden caves,’ many have been forgotten, ‘The motive of such repairs 
is to earn merit, and to honour the memory of the Buddha. The foreign theory 
that old pagodas are not repaired is entirely wrong—but there are of course 
millions of unimportant pagodas which being of no interest are allowed to go to 
rack and ruin. 

Ava has the:classical Pali name of Ra‘anapura, the “City of Gems." It is 
now called In-wa (m6:0) in Burmese, The name of Ava, ot Awa, still sticks to 
the last Burmese capital at Mandalay in the Chinese language, in which Mandalay 

called * Wa-cheng’, or the * Walled City of Wa (or Awa)”. 

At Tha-da Oo, that evening some one lit innumerable candles, and stuck 
them amongst the trees. It was. horribly wasteful act, because there was no 
one there to see—but it is just such little things like this that give Burma its 
subtle charm. Every breath of nightair breathed the faint music of swinging 
bells, and some one was beating a soft toned gong, 














AMARAPURA. 


At Amarapura you are back on the rail. On arrival we drew up with a jerk 
to awaken a Burman who was asleep across the line. From the nasty way he 
took what the driver had to say to him, itappeared that he was annoyed at being 
thus disturbed; and since it is the established habit of the ‘ Myitkyina Mail’ to 
“breakfast at tea, and dine on the following day,” I must say I sympathised with 

The little rest-house at Amarapura happened to be in a state of siege. 
What right, I wonder, have Government officials for forcing their business upon 
their neighboures as they so often do. Throughout the live-long day—and office 
hours happen to clash with my sacred daily sleep—the only table is spread with 
dusty tomes and files, the only floor with litigants. Witnesses strain to catch 
the drift of evidence from their place of internment in the bath-room. There is 
a murderer on the stairs: and a Co-operative Society under the long chair, where 
I sit, deeply conscious of my own insignificance in the (often pyjama-ed) 
“presence”. Reading, work and repose are alike impossible, and the whole 
noisy proceeding is boring beyond words, Why must these things be? It is a 
branch of Burma Research I especially recommend to the Society's Members. 

Outside, in the shade of the tamarind groves, it is very different. The repose 
of ages seems to haunt their quietshadows. There are mangoe trees, and peepal, 
and tall toddy palms {oo; but it is the tamarinds, spread luxuriantly over the 
flat country, or planted in long avenues by dead Kings, or shading villages and 
rains, which give Amarapura its restfal charm. Silk weaving is the chief 
occupation of the quiet street. The people made efforts to improve their methods, 
so Government has helped them; and now, instead of having a join down the 
middle, a full breadth, 42 inch loongyi can be spun in one piece. Unfortunately, 
there is not much demand for silk this year on account of the War. The little 
modern village passes imperceptibly into the old Burmese Capital, whose in- 
numerable pagodas, ruins, and lions stand beside the road, in the cool depths of 
tamarind shade. The great shrine of Amarapura is the Pafo-daw-gyi Paya 
(:eo5@h:4¢:) which was built by Ba-gyé-daw in 1818. One of his descendants is 
a Magistrate in Amarapura now, and is adding a pavement to the pagoda. The Pato- 
daw-gyi is rightly considered ‘one of the most shapely and graceful pagodas in 
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Upper Burma, and in the quiet evening sunshine its grey walls and bell-shaped 
dome, possess great dignity. There are about 500 little Jataka plaques let into the 
masonry all round, The surrounding court is covered with lawns spreading to 
the low outer walls, above which rise masses of tamarind and palm. It has some 
picturesque gates near one of which Ba-gyi-daw had collected a large number 
of inscribed stones from all parts of the country. The value of this library has 
only lately been realised, and an Epigraphical Department established, which wil 
‘one day unlock much information from these dusty stones. Beside the opposite 
gate is a very big swinging bell, with a correspondingly fine name (w»e:gemow 
spordfcliesaé), Beneath it spreads the Taun-ta-man lake, a large expanse of 
water about which Amarapura is built, On the opposite bank the spire of the 
Chawk-daw-gyi rises from the palm trees, and a very old timber bridge crosses 
the lake to it, The lake is fed at high water by the Irrawaddi, Overlooking 
this beautiful scene is the Paya Nee, which seems to have anticipated the ‘Futurist’ 
style. Its rounded shoulders and quaint lines are quite unconventional. Like so 
many small pagodas, it contains a surprisingly large image—a great standing 
Buddha, with graceful drapery. Its features are hardly visible in the gloom of 
the roof, It is 18 arms’ lengths high. The carved, wooden door at the entrance 
is also curious. Its panels are decorated with shields, and heads of stags, 
griffins and eagles, strangely suggestive of English heraldic plates. The pagoda 
‘was the work of the same architect who built both the Pato-daw-gyi and Chauk- 
daw-gyi for Ba-gyi daw Paya. 














The bullock cart—for such is the mode of conveyance—creeps on along the 
lake to the old moat and walls of the palace. At each of the four corners of the 
palace walls is a pagoda, about 100 feet high. These four pagodas are called the 
Shwe Lin Bin (cget:08); Shwe Ku gyt_ (oqyQ¥:)i Shwe Kon Chya (abe); 
and Shwe Zedi (seed). A brick council house and an armoury are all that 
remain of the palace, but near the site are the tombs of three Kings of the 
‘Alaung-Paya dynasty, namely —:Bo-daw Paya, Ba-gyi daw, and Tharawaddy 
‘Min (Shwebo Min). Ba-zyi-daw's tomb is called locally ‘Naung-daw-gyi,’ and 
must not be confused with the king of that name (the second of the Alaup; 
dynasty), who ruled at Sagaing. The tombs of these three kings—great kings 
they are counted in Burmese history—are remarkable for their complete simpli- 
city. They are namless, and each is a white-washed brick pagoda, with seven 
terrace roofs. That of Shwe bo Min is hardly 16 feet high. That of Bo-daw-gyi 
is a little bigger, and there are a few Buddha images on an altar inside the tomb. 
There is a striking dis-proportion between Bo-daw-gyi's grave and the Mingun 
pagoda that he intended tobe the greatest in the world. ‘The insignificance of 
the tombs lead one to doubt whether pagoda building was really purely an act of 
personal vanity as we are apt to conclude, If we examine Bo-daw-gyi’s history 
and character we find that he was undoubtedly apprehensive about his ugly 
record of violence, and was conscious of the urgent necessity for counter~ 
balancing these evils with important works of merit, Men who build only for 
vanity provide themselves with splendid tombs, Egypt, India and China are 
full of such efforts to defeat the Law of Transiency. Yet these Burmese kings 
built no such tombs, and so in their pagoda building we must credit them with 
motives of piety. Ba-gyi-daws’ tomb is larger and more artistic than the others. 
‘The image inside it is said to be made of silken gaun-bauns (head fillets), and 
articles of royal clothing, burnt and made into a sort of clay. Itis a large 
image. 

‘Near the bridge head is a group of pagodas, one of wihch is shaped like, and 
named after, Kaung Hmu Daw of Sagaing. A giant Buddha also sits amongst 
the ruins, gazing out over the lake. From here, the bridge, which is called the U 
Bein Thada (8:i8m01:) crosses the lake to the Chauk Daw Gyi. It is more than 
a mile long, and though full of holes, is still used by foot passengers. Boards 
have been laid on lengthwise, but the old timber below has withered away. It 
cannot last much longer. At the far end lies the village of Taun-ta-man amongst 
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whose dense groves of palm stands the Chauk-daw-gyi (smodeo8Ghinyp%), built, 
like the Pato-daw-gyi by King Ba-gyidaw, But it is entirely different in style, 
It resembles the Ananda of Pagan, but the inside arrangement is not the same. 
It has lofty square pillars and broad colonnades, and a large image seated on a 
correspondingly fine palin, or throne, The roofs of the porches are painted with 
astronomical puzzles. Around the grassy outer court are deep varandahs, or 
living shelters, but most of them have now collapsed. 

Amarapura was founded in 1783 A.D, by King Bo-daw-Paya, who also 
built the Men-gun Pagoda, and placed the Arakan image in the Arakan Pagoda, 
then in the suburbs of Amarapura, This king also repaired the lake at Moiktila, 
which had formerly been constructed by Alaung Sithu in the 12th century. 
As already mentioned, these works of merit were intended to atone for much 
bloodshed, Successions were not as simple as one might suppose from the table 
given at the beginning of this paper. Thibaw stepped to the throne across a 
trench-full of dead brothers. Bodaw Paya had 166 children—99 sons and 67 
daughters. A grandson succeeded him. He had 113 grandsons and 80 grand 
daughters; and 433 great-grand-children, 
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THE HISTORY OF SYRIAM (39). 


May the religion of the Buddha Last tong. 


‘The beginning of the town of Syriam was in this wise. In the reign of 
Areinda Raza at the time when the old town of Pada was thronged with people 
there resided in the village of Payagyi to the East of Pada a married couple, 
cultivators, A son was born to them who at the moment of his birth ate nearly 
the whole of a ladle (40) full of rice. In the morning he entirely ate up two and the 
next evening three ladles full; so eating more and more as the months and years 
passed on, by the time that he ate two baskets, a half and three zales the child 
‘was so strong that he could fell or root up trees'and palms. ‘Then his father and 
smother asked saying * This child of ours eats daily two or three baskets of rice; 
where can we obtain enough to feed him? At present you are of more than. 
ordinary strength but as your strength fails with age it will come to pass that we 
shall not be free from danger.” Thus having consulted together they turned to 
their son and said “ We are poorer than other folk, we have no boat nor paddle 
to go trading, we will go and cut a boat.” So they made ready their boat called 
the “ Sayan Yeikkasa Nat" and went to the island of Thihadipa (41). On their 
arrival they went up (info the forest) to fell a large tree and finding a Yamani 
tree of some fifty cubits girth the father and son began to fell it. Just as it was 
on the point of falling the father purposely endangering himself said to the son 
“Dear son, by this time your arm can hold it up. I cannot raise a full grown 
tree so as to lift it on to your shoulder. Please put your shoulder ready for it.” 
The son placed his shoulder in readiness, and when his father felled it, by his 
marvellous strength stood the blow without its killing him. While he was bear- 
ing it to the river-bank his parents hastily descending to the boat went back to 
the village where they lived. And Nga Than Hlyin, after he had become a 
prince, founded in the place where he felled the tree that day a pagoda which 
the Talaings call Kyaikparu Rama even until now. 




















While Nga Than Hlyin was still wandering around in the place where his 
Nga Than Hlyin and Parents had deserted him he saw a wild boar come flying 
tne Sid Boar, through the air to the Thiha Dipa island. It used con- 
stantly to come there to feed upon the sycamore fruit by 
‘swallowing a Ruby that gave power of flight, Clearing a small arbour in the 
bushes he watched it secretly, When the time came for it to return he saw the 
Lord of the Ruby go and take it from beneath the root of the sycamore tree where 
he had placed it and fly away. Next day before the wild boar came Nga Than 
Hlyin climbed the sycamore tree and plucking some ripe fruit threw them a long 
way towards the East. The wild boar came and alter putting the flying Ruby 
in the root of the tree in its accustomed place he began to eat the fruit lying 
on the ground, While he was doing this Nga Than Hlyin again threw fruit 
some distance towards the East; and the wild boar following them picked them 
up and ate them; then he threw fruit to the West and then to the North and the 
‘wild boar continued picking up and eating them. By this he had gone some 
sdistance and Nga Than Hlyin came down from the tree and took the Ruby. 


When the time had arrrived for the wild boar to return he went to the place 
where he always left the Ruby. Ashe did not find it he became exceedingly 
furious and tore up the ground ia search for it. Then Nga Than Hlyin came 
down from the sycamore tree, and uprooting it beat the boar to death, And the 
way by which Nga Than Hlyin went after vanquishing the boar is called to this 
day Wet Tha Taga (42), the Gate of the boar ; and the place where he cooked 
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the boar is called in the speech of the Talaings Kyaikpun Yoon, which if it be 
translated into Burmese is “ The place of cooking the flying boar. 


After Nga Than Hlyin had obtained the flying Ruby he considered in his. 
‘than Hiyin ana Mind thinking “Tam the child of man, I connot always 
tne facet Merah continue living in the forest; it is fitting that I should go to 
a place which men inhabit.” While he was thus reflect- 
ing he saw smoke from where the hermit dwelt on the Yan Aung Myin kon. 
Now there were three hermits living on three bills, one on the Yan Aung Myin 
hill, one on the Kyaik Depayin hill and one on the Kyaik Dewun hill, and during 
a former existence they had been ponnas and the Thagya Min had been their 
eldest brother. And the Thagya Min thought to himself "Where are the three 
men who were relations of mine in the existence when I was a poona ?” and he 
opened his eyes and looked for them. Seeing the three hermits on the afore 
said three hills he descended. When he had come to the hermit, an old 
man eighty years of age, who dwelt on the Yan Aung Myin hill he asked him 
saying "Lord hermit, what unfulfilled desire have you in this place wherei 
live ?* And the hermit made reply “Iam put to trouble by th 
of fuel, fire and water.” Then the Thagya Min said “If this be so lord 
hermit, then take this axe. If you wish for fuel, or water only 
demand it of the axe, it will cut and bring you all that yon want.” 
So saying he made the hermit an offering of the axe. Next he went to the 
hermit, an old man, eighty years of age, who dwelt on Kyaik Depayin 
hill and asked him saying “Lord hermit, what unfulfilled desire have you in 
this place wherein you live?” And the hermit made reply “I have a trouble- 
some cough, I cannot obtain milk and butter when I wish for them.” Then the 
Thagya Min said “If you say to this pitcher, let there be milk, let there be butter 
and place it up-side down they will pour forth. And if there should come an 
enemy, if you raise the pitcher a large river will flow out Jeaving the enemy upon 
the further bank.” Next he went to the hermit, an old man eighty years of age, 
who dwelt on the Kyaik Dewun hill and asked him saying “Lord hermit, what 
unfulfilled desire have you in this place wherein you live?” And the hermit 
made reply: “At this time I am practising benevolence but I cannot sleep for 
the elephants that come from the bamboo clumps on the North-West and oppress. 
me.” Then the Thagya Min said “If you beat one side of this drum your enemy 
‘will disappear, and again if you beat the other a host of soldiers and captains, 
elephants and horses will appear.” And having made it as an offering to the 
hermit he reascended to his seat. When Nga Than Hlyin saw the smoke he put 
the Ruby in his mouth and flew to the hermit on the Yan Myin Aung hill ; and 
when he had arrived he addressed the hermit saying “I am not a Belu, neither 
am Ia dragon, 1am nothing but a man, let me live near the hermit and provide 
for him.” “The hermit replied "It is permitted that you remain.” After Nga 
‘Than Hlyin had seen the axe and learnt about it he asked whether the hermit 
could fly through the air. ‘The hermit replied “'I have not attained Zana and 
am not yet able to fly.” Nga Than Hlyin putting the flying Ruby in his mouth 
showed that he could travel through the air. When he saw Nga Than Hlyin up 
on high the hermit said "It is my will that we should possess your art; give it to 
me also.” And Nga Than Hlyin replied “If it be your pleasure give me in 
exchange your axe.” ‘The hermit consented and after making the exchange when 
Nga Than Hlyin possessed it he cut the hermit's neck, so that because it was cut 
by the axe the hermit died. And Nga Than Hlyin regained the flying Ruby that 
he had formerly owned. ‘Then again noticing the smoke of the hermit on 
Depayin hill in the same manner he went to him and learning the properties of his 
pitcher afler exchanging it for the Ruby in like manner caused the axe to kill 
the hermit, and he resumed possession of the flying Ruby. After this he went 
as before to the hermit on the Kyaik Dewun hill and again learning the pro- 
perties of the drum, in the same manner having exchanged it with the Ruby 
caused the axe to cut off his head, Then he returned to his native place. 
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At that time Aninda Raza, the King, did uot observe the ten duties, nor did he 
bring enlightenment to religion, nor did he pay reverence 
Nga ‘Than Hlyin gains to the most excellent Nats and Spirits, neither to the 
a Kingdom, ‘guardians of the world and of Religion, nor to the guardian 
spirits of realms and cities, as had’ been the custom of 
former Kings. Therefore the guardian spirit of the Royal white umbrella, 
taking upon himself the form of man came to Nga Than Hlyin. When he had 
come he said to Nga Than Hlyin “ Not only are you of great bodily strength but 
you are cunning in marvellous arts ; why do you remain here in this fashion; why 
do you not take possession of Pada City and reign over it?" When he was thus 
urged on by the exaltation of the spirits Nga Than Hlyin became full of joy and 
placing the flying Ruby in his mouth he returned to his parents at his own 
dwelling place in Payagyi East of Pada, After he had come there he sent his 
parents (to the Prince of Pada) (43) to ask for the royal dignities to be made 
over to him. Because his parents. were afraid to go up to the palace they sat at 
the door and according to the instructions of Nga Than Hlyin they called out in 
a loud voice. (The guardian Spirits of the Palace Gates hearing this) (43) 
addressed the Prince and he caused them to beat the parents of Nga Than Hlyin 
‘and turn them away with violence. When they told this to Nga Than Hlyin 
trusting in his own strength only he went to the palace, gates and standing up 
alone called out aloud. The Prince of Pada again heard him and sent (eleven) 
(43) high ministers and five hundred men to seize him and put him to death. 
Nga Than Hlyin made use of his axe and caused it to kill the minister and the men 
that came with them. When this news was brought to the king he collected his 
army from all quarters and with many captains pursued after Nga Than Hlyin to 
apprehend him. But Nga Than Hlyin beat his dram and a host of captains and 
soldiers appeared whom he sent against the Prince of Pada. When the Prince 
of Pada was pressing him strongly he took his pitcher and inverting it there 
flowed forth a mighty river cutting off the Prince of Pada from his army. Then 
‘Nga Than Hlyin reflected and he asked saying “If I loose my axe and cut off 
the head of the Prince of Pada will there be any further business?” So saying 
he loosed his axe and cut off the head of the Prince of Pada, and having conque- 
red him ascended the throne, 


After he had become a Prince he thought to himself " The Thiha Dipa kon 
en Than Hiya founds Wag tbe place where [frst became a man of worth, it is 
a founds fitting that I found the city of Nga Than Hlyin on the 
See NesTbea Hvis Ty . Dipa kon." Thinking thus, having come from 
Pada city, he founded the city of Nga Than Hlyin on the 
Thiha Dipa kon, Before the city was founded when the Thiha Dipa kon first 
appeared above the waters a lion came floating down the stream and because it 
stranded on the Thiha Dipa kon Nga Than Hlyin founded the city of Nga Than 
Hlyin in the likeness of a lion. Even until now it is called the city of Nga Than 
Hlyin. And in the place where Nga Than Hlyin obtained the axe there is a 
pagoda and the name of this pagoda in the language of the Mons is Kyaik Wi 
‘Thon Mani and in Burmese Aung Myin Pagoda ; in the place where he obtained 
the pitcher there is a pagoda and the name of this pagoda in the language of the 
Mons is Kyaik Dipa Yin and in Burmese Ye Hlyin Pagoda ; in the place where 
he obtained the drums there is a pagoda and the name of the pagoda in the 
language of the Mons is Kyaik Maga Ge and in Burmese (because it is the place 
where be obtained the drum it is called the Si-do-ya pagoda) (43) ; in the place 
where the axe cut off the head of the Prince of Pada there is a pagoda and the 
name of this pagoda in the language of the Mons is Kyaik Pyat Sattanaw and 
in Burmese it is called Pyat That Pagoda even up till now. And because he bad 
Killed the wild boar and the three hermits and the Prince of Pada he founded 
five pagodas in the city of Syriam; the place is called even up till now the Place 
of the Five Pagodas. 
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(Nga Than Hiyin built and extended the town of Syriam) (43) in the likeness 
The gates of the Towa Of # lion, The names of the gates were these; at the 
oueee mouth of the lion was the Kunthi gate, at the eyes of the 
lion the Odein gate, these he called the Place of the Five 
Pagodas, at the mane of the lion was the Dewun gate, at the ear of the lion the 
‘Myin Din gate, at the throat of the lion the Sin Tut gate, at the neck joint of the 
lion the Dala Kon gate, at the foot of the lion the Zin Byun Gon gate, at the navel 
of the lion the Thit Thein Kon gate, at the penis of the lion the Kyesuya Gon gate, 
at the anus of the lion the Thaw Ta Pan gate, at the loins of the lion the Thayet 
Lebin gate, at the place where the joint of the leg carves backwards the Letusbe 
gate, and from the mane to the néck he set up also the Ko Meiktha gate on the 
North, the Pinle Tet gate on the North-East, the Shan gate on the East and the 
‘Wettha gate on the South; these names he gave to the gates (44). 
When Areinda Raza was Prince over the town of Pada Nga Than Hlyin 
‘The Dynasty of Nga Sesigaing tobe Governor overcame Areinda Raza and 
un Hiya founded a royal city on the Oktareinga hill, (45) north 
of the island Thiha Dipa, collecting thither the captains 
and their men who came from Pada, And beginning from Nga Than Hlyin until 
the reign of Bawga Thena. In the two cities of Pada and Nga Than Hlyin there 
was a succession of thirty six kings; in Pada city the succession ran from 
Zeyathena until it ended with Bawga Thena, And during the reign of that king 
there were strifes in the city of Thaton with some islanders (46) surrounding it on 
every side. But the Prince of Thaton obtained a bow a master weapon from a 
jungle child hatched out of a pelican’s egg in the island of Thamaing Saga and by 
means of the bow obtained the victory over the islanders. Being filled with 
Sratitade towards the jungle child he seut his daughter Thuwuna Dewi with 
a minister and a full retinue of attendants and seven vessels with soldiers and 
men-at-arms so that she might be given in marriage to the boy. But as he was 
frightened by the splendour of the Thaton princess he fled. He climbed up the 
Kanyin bin where his parents had had their nest and falling down from it he 
died. The Thaton princess buried him and because he was the husband to 
whom her parents had given her in marriage, she ordered that a city should be 
founded in the place where she had burried him, and refusing to return to her 
parents she built a camp fortified with bamboo and remained there. And when 
Bawga Thena the great prince of Syriam heard tell of this he came to attack the 
town and having obtained Thuwuna Dewi raised her to the rank of queen. (47) 
She became with child and when the days and months had passed because she 
could not be delivered of it, she died. At the time of her funeral because the 
baby was of exceeding virtue she was delivered before the fire had burnt her. 
The baby girl was given a queenly palace with seven enclosures on the hill west 
of Tari Ringa City, (48) and two ministers and a full company of captains and 
warriors and body guards were appointed to watch over her. Her royal father 
dedicated the child by the name of Mwe Nun so that even till now the hill 
known as Shin Mwe Nun hill (49). And taking example from that day because 
‘a woman who had died when she was with child was burnt after the child had 
been taken from her womb even unto the present if a woman dies while she is 
with child her womb is cut upon and she is not buried until the child has been 
removed (50). 


Dala town was also subject to Syriam, In the town of Syriam the succession 
Syrian becomes snb- of Princes ceased with the father of Shin Mwe Nun and 
jetotaataweddy. "guardians and residents were appointed ftom Hantha- 
waddy. In the year 928 in the reign of Sin Byu Mya 

Shin, evil characters and dacoits from Dinyawadi, (51) Arakan and Sandoway 
entered by way of the Ports of Bassein and Syriam into the Nine towns and the 
towns and villages of Henzada and Kudut and because they robbed and despite- 
fully used us (52) the inhabitants both men and women (the king) appointed a 
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guard of nine war boats in all from the cities of Talokmaw, (53) Singaung, 
Kudut and Henzada, with oarsmen to row them and watchmen to take care of 
them. He appointed as Captain of the Boats the Minister Dawteza and as his 
writer Nga Gyi the Boat Captain. As a protection for Bassein he appointed six 
war boats and in Syriam three war boats were to_keep guard. In the way of 

vision for their food each of the ten villages of Yekin Town supplied grain, 
salt, fish and ngapi, of salt five hundred (viss) and of ngapi five hundred. For 
the storage of these provisions forty men of the village of Thonze and forty men 
of the town of Yegin had to built a royal granary in Bassein. The city of 
Bassein_ had to supply cocoanuts, earth oil, iron, timber and cord for binding 
‘When the royal war boats became unserviceable the oarsmen and watchmen had 
to help one another to repair fhem. 


Here after the kala Nga Zinga came to the city of Syriam from Arakan (54) 
by way of the sea and petitioned Anauk pet lan Min 
when he was in Prome saying “I will be obedient to 
your authority, grant me in the city of Syriam so much 
land as may be included in a hide.” ‘When his request was granted he drew out 
the hide like fine wire and measured out land on the North, South, East and 
‘West. In the year 976 he founded the city. Shortly afterwards Nga Zinga 
rebelled. After conquering Toungoo the king returned to the city where he 
resided. On his arrival there he heard that Kale, Mohynin and the cities and 
villages of the Shan country were unquiet, but he again restored them to sub- 
jection, and after his royal will had been accomplished in the year 981 he 
returned to Syriam and utterly destroyed his nephew Nat Shin Noung and Kala 
‘Nga Zinga. He sent the relations of Nga Zinga to Tabayin and and placed his 
adherents at Myedu. The son-in-law of Nga Zinga Potta Pinyada and Pinya 
Nweya and all his relations and company he attached. Having appointed Einda 
‘Thaman as General (Thwethaukgyi) he allotted him a company. Inthe year 
990 while he was residing in the temporary palace to the west of Hanthawaddy 
his son Minye Deippa took charge over the dignities of his royal father. When 
hhe caused his two uncles to take an oath of fealty they refused and collecting an 
army of elephants and horses, jingals, guns, soldiers and men-at-arms in the 
Shan country and the Yun country they proceeded to Ava. On their arrival at 
‘Ava they made a clearance of the Mogaung Sawbwa, the Lord of Hmainglon and 
Hmaing-That, ($5), Maung Nyo, Wara Thiha and Apaya Gumani who had been set 
as guardians of the town by Minye Deippa; and Thado Dhamma Raza ruled over 
Ava. Minyt Deippa when he heard of their arrival in Ava formed a design to 
flee over in to Arakan. But the bodyguard being aware of this cast him out of 
the palace and set up Minye Nawrata as custodian of the town. When the 
captain of the guard and the General and Chief Jailor and the Ministers informed 
‘Thado Dhamma Raza at Ava through the Lord of Hmaing.That he set forth to 
Hanthawaddy in the year 994. Having arrived there he built a temporary palace 
in the Mawtari quarter; to Thiri Thu Dhamma Raza he gave the style of Maha 
Dipati. Miny? Deippa petitioned that he might become a Rahan, But the king 
passed orders “Putting aside the killing of his father if a man so much as cause 
displeasure to his parents he has to suffer the Oktataraing Hell; (56) this is the 
law and it is not fitting that my brother should become a Rahan.” They put 
him in prison and he died. Having collected Barmans, Talaings, Shans, Yuns 
and the men of Tavoy, the Kalas, the Siamese and men of Tennasserim and of 
every race in the year 996 (57) the king returned from Hanthawaddy to 
residence at Ava. In Syriam also as it was the port of the kingdom at which 
vessels called he appointed watchmen. On his arrival_at the royal residence he 
took possession of the royal dignity and palace. To Thiti Thu Dhamma Raza 
he confirmed the title of Maha Dipati and after making arrangements for the 
Burmans, Talaings, Shans and Yuns wkom he had collected from Hanthawaddy 
he allotted them lands to work and live on. In the year 997 on the second 
‘waxing of Waso he appointed his younger brother Heir Apparent. In the year 
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ounger brother Minye Kyawswa died and in the year 1001 (58) Tha 
Lun Min ascended to the village of the Nats. 
Alis royal son Miaye Nanda Beik assumed charge of the royal diguities and 
appointed Thiri Pawara Einda to the style of Maha 
syle, Mdminstration of Dhamma Raza. Now in the reign of this king there was 
" sore trouble in the towns and villages of Syriam and 
Hanthawaddy, And he appointed Minyé Thin Yan the Deputy Jailor, to be 
Viceroy (Myo Wun) and to watch over steadfastly and thoroughly the affairs of 
the country by means of the law. He gave his sons full charge concerning Han- 
thawaddy and Syriam and the various places which his royal father had 
subdued, Besides the Viceroy there were eleven regiments of warriors, four 
companies of muskets, four of jingals, five of Hmainglas, seven commands of 
Yuns with a body of clerks, and salt boilers and a body of the camp followers 
over all of whom he gave complete charge to the Viceroy. He kept in his own 
immediate charge the boatmen the men of Hlaing, to whom he allotted land to 
work and live on in the town of Syriam, and watchmen and boat builders of 
eight boats. Twelve in all he appointed the remaining four being charged with 
Keeping watch. After he had allotted them lands in Syriam they had to remain 
ready for service, 

He appointed eight districts in the towns and villages of Syriam; besides the 
original townships of Dawbon, Ingabu, Dalaand Hmawwun he laid down eight 
boundaries for Syriam : on the north-east Dezat village and the south bank of the 
river, on the East the further side of Winle Chaung continuous with the territory 
of Pegu, on the south-east the further side of the Akkayein chaung over against 
the territory of Pega, on the south the sea; on the south-west Zayue Bon watch 
post at the mouth of the sea, in the west the place where the Baw chaung leaves 
the sea over against Dala; on the north-west the watershed of Pan Alwe stream; 
on the north the territory of Dawbon. 

‘These are the boundaries of Dawbon: on the East it borders on the territory 
of Pegu the other side of Ma So stream, on the North the sinuous line of Mata 
malit stream, on the West it borders on the lands of Dagon and Thanhletsun (59) 
on the Nga Mo Yeik stream. 

There are the lands of Hmawwun in the town of Syriam, on the north-east 
so far as the Atali chaung, on the East Kasingaw chaung, on the North-West the 
south side of the opening of the Hmawwun chaung, on the North the sinuous line 
of Hmawwun chaung. 

In the island of Thamaing Saga to the west of the island which in former 
times was known as Thipa Dipa the water coming from the sea divides when it 
reaches the middle of the island. On the east bank of the junction of the four 
streams there was a large Kanyinbin in fall foliage in which two eagles (60) made 
their nest. And when the female bitd was laying she only laid one large egg. 
From this egg there appeared a small boy and the parents. fed him by returning 
the food that they had eaten. When he had grown big the female bird taking 
his left arm and the male taking his right they placed him on the ground, And 
the child wandered at will beside the river bank feeding on shells and prawns 
and fish. On a day when the tide rose high a large fish entered into his net, and 
being unable to escape the boy captuced it and spiking it through the length of 
its body broiled it. While he was thus occupied there appeared some sailors; 
their ship had been driven by the wind from the city of Mala Deippa and having 
no water they had come to look for some. They asked the boy where there 
‘was water and when he had followed and shewn it to them he asked them saying 
“Why do you wrap up your bodies thus?” And the Kalas replied " We are of 
mankind and we thus wrap up our bodies that they may be secure against heat 
and cold.” The boy made answer Although I also am of mankind, as protec- 
tion against heat and cold I have not so much cloth as my hand would cover. 
Please set my broiled fish before your king and ask him for a cloth paso two 
cubits broad and four cubits long.” When the Kalas arrived at their own place 
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‘they presented the broiled fish according to the injunction of the boy and asked 
for a paso. For a long time there had been a poisonous worm the “ Simiset" in 
the ear of the king and for seven or eight months he had been weighed down 
with illaess anable to recover. When they presented the broiled fish because it 
had a savoury odour the worm smelt it and came out of the king's ear. When 
he was delivered from the anguish the king, becauce he was a ruler over five of 
the Five Hundred Lesser Islands, placed stone, iron and rubies in a cocoanut and 
sealing it up carefully sent it as a present in token of his gratitude to the jungle 
child.” When it reached the jungle child he said ‘I begged for a paso two cubits 
‘broad and four cubits long and he has sent me a cocoanut. Are cocoanuts 
scarce near the sea?” He again gave it to some sailors who were going in their 
‘vessel to the city of Malapok and asked them to present it to their king and beg 
for him a paso two cubits broad and four cubits long. And when the sailors 
presented it to their king he cut it open and found within the cocoanut stone, 
iron and rubies of great price. The king putting pasos and many cloths sown 
with gold and precious stones in adrum closed up the drum skin and gave it 
him. “And the jungle child placed it aside saying “I asked for a paso two cubits 
broad and four cubits long and he has given me a drum, when is there a time in 
the jungle for the beating of drums?" And he again gave it toa vessel making 
for the Island of Thiho, saying “ Please present it to your king and beg for me a 
paso two cubits broad and four cubits long.” When they reached Thiho the king 
beat the drum, and because it gave no sound breaking it open looked inside, 
‘When he found the valuable paso he said” It cannot be that the jungle child 
wants a paso two cubits broad and four cubits long; he has given me this apparel 
because they were fitting for such a king as I. It is proper that I bestow on him 
my Master Bow in order that my gift shall equal his.” So he bestowed on him 
the Master Bow. The jungle child took the Bow and laid it aside saying “I 
begged for a cloth two cubits broad and four cubits long. I have no use for the 
Bow.” Then there was a vessel on its way to Thaton and he again gave it to the 
sailors saying Please give this to your king and beg for mea paso two cubits broad 
and four cubts long.” At the time when the Prince of Thaton received the Master 
Bow the city of Thaton was beleaguered on allsides by soldiery from the islands; 
so that the Prince thought ‘' Although I am beleaguered on all sides with troops 
the Thagya Min wishes me prosperity, to all people also he wishes pros- 
perity and for these reasons is it given to me” And the people of the 
city from the Prince downwards prostrated themselves before the Bow and 
did it reverence, then they selected the time and day and selting the Bow 
before the city on the east side when they threatened their foe with it by reason 
of their trusting in the Master Bow the enemy was destroyed and fled. And 
the king said “It is not from me alone but from the whole kingdom that gratitude 
for our deliverance is owing to this jungle child,” therefore he sent to him his 
daughter Thuwuna Dewi with a minister and seven vessels fully laden with gold 
and silver, iron and rubies, and many captains and men-at-arms. When they arri- 
ved at the island of Thamaing Saga the jungle child was frightened and ran away. 
‘The minister called out aloud to him saying “ Oh my Lord, oh jungle child Tam 
‘come by the order of the Prince of Thaton to present to you his royal daughter 
Thuwuna Dewi.” But the child of the jungle would not hear 3d continued 
running. When they searched for him he climbed into the Kanyin Bin tree where 
the birds who had been his parents had laid their nest. They called out “Come 
down my lord, the Princess Thuwuna Dewi who is given to my lord in marriage 
is now arrived.” Then many men crowded round the foot of the Kanyin Bin, 
seeing which through fear he clambered to the very top of the tree. And be- 
cause a branch broke he fell down and died. Then the Princess and the minis- 
ter having buried his remains the Princess said “Ihave come to marry the 
jungle child according to the will of my royal mother and my father, without 
Teturning to them I will remain in this place, the place of my husband and the 
place where he is buried.” So she built a camp fortified with seven ramparts of 
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thorny bamboo and lived there; therefore it is called “ Kyakatwa myo, the city 
of thorny bamboos” or in Mon speach“ Htonsalin” (61), After this Prince 
Bawga Thena of the island of Thiha Dipa because of the fame of Thuwuna Dewi 
the Princess and because of the bamboo fortifications wished to gain possession 
of the city; and two old people a man and bis wife advised him that he should 
make flowers of gold and flowers of silver and offer them in worship of the 
guardian spirits of the city so that the inhabitants seeing them would come to 
pick them up; when they picked them up they would make roads (through the 
‘bamboo work). Having done even as they said he strewed them reverently on 
all eight faces of the cily and because the inhabitants made gaps in the wall he 
gained possession thereof. Now the Princess Thuwona Dewi was able to 
assume various forms and entering into the Cave of the Eight Pagodas in front 
of the Palace she assumed the likeness of an Image of the Buddha so that he was 
unable to get possession of her. But he again asked the two old people, 

and wife who bore ill will towards her and as they said “She is able to assume 
various forms, if you follow her and feel for her with a needle you will find her; 
he did even as they advised. As the pain was greater than the Princess could 
bear the Prince of Than Hlyin gained possession of her and raised her to be his. 
queen. When the days of her child bearing were fulfilled because she was 
unable to bring forth the child she died. | When they buried her because of the 
great virtue of the baby the fire could not burn her and the child broke forth 
from the mother’s womb and she was delivered of it, Then the learned men 
advised that the baby girl should not be brought into the city because she was not 
born according to nature. Therefore the Prince built a queen's palace on the hill 
west of Syriam (62) and an enclosure of seven ramparts; two ministers and 
many captains and warriors had to keep guard over her, and her royal father 
‘gave the Princess the name of Shin Mwe Nun, and the hill is known even to this 
day as Shin Mwe Nun Hill. 

And from that day the city of Dala became subject to Syriam. Because it 

‘wasa city which had even from its begioning been found- 
ed by a queen for ever thereafter it was only bestowed 
on the queens, the mother of the princes and the revenues 
and tolls of justice were set before queens (63). 

For all the towns and villages within the charge of Syriam the Governor 
had to settle the assessment and levy of the revenues as 
provision for the officials from the towns and villages in 
due proportion, At the time for the levy of taxes, fish, 
cocoanuts, sugar and plantains were all made over from the royal treasury at 
Syriam to the boatmen to go to Baranathi chaung and present to Baranathi, the 
great spirit of Dala. The Lieutenant for the Boats of the Yun Sitke had also to 
Keep watch with one war boat, weapons and material of war if men should 
arrive from Mawdin Grit (64) of Aracan. The same Sitke had to keep watch 
from the hill side over the galleons (65) and war boats and their men of the 
Syriam outpost at the mouth of the stream with muskets and field guns and a 
full equipment, ‘The royal tribute of betel from the Dala gardens had to be 
brought in to the Royal Treasury of Betel in Syriam, 

‘These are the boundaries of Dala :— 

‘The Hmaingtu landing stage at the parting of the waters of Pan Alwe 

‘phe boundaries of St"eamj on the east the Danok pagoda and the Thinbaw 
pain’ chaung on the south east so far as the entrance to the 
Hmat Yaing Bin fields; on the south from that pagoda 

to the sea, on the south to the Kwet Leik fields; on the west Mibeya bordering 
on Thamyinton land beside the Irrawaddy river and the sinuous line of Di 
chaung between Tha Peyazu village in Dala on the south-west and so far as the 
head of Pan Hlaing island on the east, on the west the Irrawaddy river; on the 
north-west the watch post of Syriam’ beside the land of the upper Irrawaddy 
river to the east of Daka village bordering on the land of Pa Aing south of upper 
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Katto chaung on the north the south side of Pyaw Ta Laing chaung bordering 
on the Baw fields; on the north-east so far as the Payelaik chaung bordering on 
the Baw land, Here end the boundaries of the Province of Syriam. 

‘When the royal offerings came to be presented to the Shwe Dagon Pagoda 

‘the ritual of the #84 the Kyaik Kouk Pagoda at the close of Lent the 
Fatale’ men of the household and the clerks had to carry the 
golden branches and the silver branches, the elders and 
the salt boilers had to carry the golden candle sticks and the silver candle sticks, 
the sitkes had to bear the umbrellas and the pennants, and the rosaries. At the 
‘observance of the royal alms-giving the boxers had to perform for three full 
days; the toll collectors and writers of the festival and the toll collectors and writers 
‘of the boats had to give the letpet for the prizes, the advocates had to hold the 
prizes and distribute them. When the Lord Governor of the City went up to 
the High Festival of Thadingyut this was the order of procession of his retinue; 
in front there were the cannon, after them the warriors, after them the musketeers, 
after them the Sitke, after him the boatmen, after them the Yun Sitke, after him 
followed the keepers of the boats in full array and armed with the weapons 
that they always carried; after them the fan bearers and then the swords 
sheathed in scarlet cloth; after them the master of the ceremonies; after him on 
‘one side came the betel boxes, with men in shady hats, the baskets carrying the 
tea-pots and cocoanut fronds and fine mats; on the other side followed those 
with red headdresses (66) carrying the halberds, spears, gans and all manner of 
swords. 

‘When the time came of the royal offerings in the month of Taboung the Lord 
Governor went up and in like manner the Yun Sitke and Yun Sitkat and the 
‘Yun boatmen, the Sitkut and the musketeers fully armed had also to follow him 
during the three days of the festival up the stone ways on the four sides of the 
pagoda. The Sitke of the water with his warboat in Shin Mwe Nun Island in 
the Pan Alwe stream, the Yun Sitke and Sitkut, the Yun soldiers of Thayaing 
and Hmaingmaw with their muskets and cannons and full equipments had to 
remain for ail the three days of the festival. 

‘This was the fashion of the offerings at the pourings out of water to all the 
manhood by the royal agent of the Universal Sovereign in the month of Kason. 
Daring the waxing of Kason the scribes of the monasteries had to present a list 
to the chief writer of the royal court of the names of the abbots and the monks. 
‘When the chief writer had made a list of the names of the monks in each 
monastery the royal agent had to make his offerings of alms bowls, thapaw mat 
pitchers and spittoons in this fashion, To the Governor were allotted the four 
senior monks, to the keepers of the Waters the four next, to each of the Sitkes 
three, to each of the Nakhans and chief writers two, the remaining monks were 
allotted to the other royal servants and to the towns and villages according to 
their rank and digoity until they had come to an end of the list of names, 
‘Then they held festival in like manner asin Taboung even to the boxing 
matches and distribution of rewards. This was the order of the procession of 
the Governor and those who carried the waters of offering. In front of the 
Governor they went in order household by household from every quarter in full 
retinue of festival, each bearing a pot of most fragrant and sweet smelling waters; 
behind the Governor as at the Thadingyut festival there followed in procession the 
regiments with all their arms and apparatus. After the Brahmans who attended 
the time for the offering of water, had reported to the Governor and Sitkes the 
proper time they poured forth the offering of water upon the Sacred Image and 
upon the pagodas, then they made offerings of water and did alms to the 
wearers of the robe in order of their Lents they had observed. 

On the first day of waning of Nadaw they reverently made a circuit round 
the guardian spirit of the city, the universal sovereign Maha Peinne (67) in this 
fashion, The brokers and money changers, the clerk of the landing stage and 
clerks of the posts to which boats made {ast had to provide the cane, bamboo, 
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fibre and matting for the pyathat to be set before Maha Peinne, the clerks of the 
appraisers’ building had to provide all the foreign gold, paper and the madder 
for the construction of the pyathat, the petty officers and sitkuts had to provide 
the workmen. To light up the oil lamps on the four sides of the pagoda the 
four head writers had’ to provide four large candle sticks; the long oil torches. 
‘that were lighted and arranged in front and on either side were made by the 
washermen and barbers. The wood oil was provided by the money changers 
and brokers. As for the torch bearers the men of the boat caulkers' quarter had 
to carry them. As for the music of the pipes and tambours; the instruments of 
ight drums and the Tavoy drums, the Talon Pat and the Burman Pat and all. 
the instruments of festival had to follow with the Sitke aad Nakhans and 
Writers and all the servants of the king, both great and small, 
the petty officials, and the Yun Sitke and Sitkut of the musketeers, and the: 
spearsmen of Yun and Kaunghan and the boatmen and watchmen of the boats. 
had to carry Maha Peione in procession. 

While the omniscient and most excellent Lord who owns authority over 
men, nats, dragons, thagya nats, brabmas, fallen nats and inferior nats was. 
sitting cross legged ‘beneath the sacred fig tree when he had overcome the five 
passions, even the most evil passion, he arrived at the state of the Buddha. 
After the period of seven Lents in order that he might repay the benefit of birth 
to the Thandutheita Spirit who had been his royal mother, he preached the Law 
during the whole three months of Lent in the Tawateintha heaven, Having. 
come down from the kingdom of the Nats he went round from place to plac 
On the petition of Gawunpati while he was preaching the Law for seven days in 
the city of Thaton all the company of hermits came from every direction to hear 
the'Law. And the reverend hermit Rathe Gauk by name from the island of 
‘Thiha Dipa came to hear the Law, and when he had heard ithe begged the 
Master saying “Lord, we hermits your servants wish to take refuge in you 
without ceasing night and day” Then the most Excellent Lord hearkened to- 
him so that ll the company of persons who contained the seed of righteous people 
might find a refuge; and stroking his head with his right hand obtained a single 
long hair which he bestowed on Rathe Gauk. And the reverend Rathe Gauk 
was exceedingly delighted and placed the hair in the ruby casket. When he 
had arrived (at Thiha Dipa) he enquired in a dream the place where he should 
enshrine it While he was sleeping the throne of the Thagya Min shook vio- 
lently. When the Thagya Min looked to see what might be happening and 
finding that the reverend Rathe Gauk wished to enshrine in a suitable and worthy 
place the long hair of the Master which he possessed he came down to the venerable 
Rathe Gank, In the island of Thiha Dipa there is the Oktareinga hill, and the: 
Thagya Min advised him pointing out this hill told him that it was the most 
suitable and worthy place. From the Thagya Min and venerable Rathe Gauk 
shaving founded it the pagoda is known as Kyaikkauk pagoda even to this day. 

After the Master, the Lord of the Three Orders had reached Pari Naikba 
eight Rahandas from’ the island of Ceylon reverently brought the holy elements, 
of his body. They presented them to Bawgathena Prince of Syriam. They 
digged a hole at a venture north-east of the Shinbin Kyaikkauk Hall of Ordin- 
ation and when they had done reverence to the seven precious elements they: 
again enshrined them beneath the pagoda. Two hundred and eighteen years 

ter the Master had attained Pari Naikban eight Rahandas came from the same 
island of Ceylon and reverently brought twenty four sacred hairs of the Buddha 
in an alms bowl, The Rahandas founded twenty pagodas and enshrined the 
sacred hairs two, they enshrined in Kyaikdeya south of Pada town the old town: 
of Syriam, two they enshrined in Kyaiktamaw, one sacred hair in Winkyaikkalu- 
mon, one sacred hair in Kyaikkahmein, two sacred hairs in Kyaikpyathatkanaw, 
fone sacred hair in Kyaikmunnaw, one’ sacred hair in Kyaikthalaing, one sacred 
hair in Kyaikbmawwun, one sacred hair in Kyaikdepayin, one sacred hair in 
Kyaikiwethon, one sacred hair in Kyaikhmawwun, one sacred hair in Kyaik~ 
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payoyama and one sacred hair in Kyaiktaw (68) in the town of Syriam. As for 
‘the consecrated alms bowl (69) they planted it in on thehigh road connecting Syriam 
and the Kyaikkauk pagoda four Anan trees, and set them round it. And after 
the eight Rahandas had attained Pari Naikban they took their bodies and founded 
eight pagodas on the south west of Tariringa myo in the island of Thiba Dipa; in 
the Talaing language the place is known as Kyaikkasan and in the Burmese 
language Paya Shitsu (70). 

Inall questions of law to be decided in ‘the Courts when they arrived in 
Court even from criminal cases the Sitkes had to examine and give sentences, 
‘The questions and responses and the points to be decided the Sitkes sent them 
with the clerks of the Courts to the Governor of the Town; when they had 
reported to the Governor he made known his decision to the court as to that 
which was proper that it was proper and as fo that which was not proper that it 
‘was not proper; and the Sitkes gave sentence. 

In the year one thousand two hundred and five on the afternoon of Sunday 
the fifteenth day of the waning of Kason the Port Master and Sitkes, the minis- 
ters of justice, finished, copied and wrote down the History of Pegu. 

Let all the Inhabitants of Heaven, Earth and Hell take note, 




















NOTES. 


tage the whole history begins again. Of the foregoing matter very little relates 
to Syriam, in that which follows the history of Pegu and Burma outside. Syriam is less fully 
‘treated while the history of Syriam is developed. It appears that the author Was in the position 
discussed by Professor Murray in his Rise of the Greek Epic. He wished to narrate the general 
history of the country asa setting to that of Syriam, he was in possession of a history of 

ithawaddy and he also either knew or possessed a record of certain facts and legends in the 
history of Syriam. “He wished to combine the two but the task of collation was beyond him. 
Under such circumstances, suggests Professor Murray, what an author " generally did was toadd 
the new matter crudely af the end of the old”, This ‘seems to have been the course followed in 
the present instance, The importance of this suggestion lies in the {act that it gives an approxi- 
‘mate date for the original compilation of the second part. It was probably begun shortly after 
the last event chronicled in the preceding portion, fe, about 1680°A, C, The date of the copy 
here translated is 1844 A. C. ‘Itis probable that there were numerous rescensions between 
these two dates and it is probable that some of the later administrative details were con- 
temporaneous with the record made of them. The chronicle of Dalla is similarly added at the 
end of the chronicle of Syriam, See Gilbert Murray; Rise of the Greek Epic, p. 96 seq. oxford 
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" 
(40) tadie,,yaungena lit sticver, 

(41) Thiba Dipa..the Island of the Lion. ‘This is the high land of the present town of 
Syriam, which, according to the legend was formerly an island. Shortly after it had appeared 
above the seater a lion came floating down the stream, and stranded on the high bani jast fo the 
South of the Wetthavtaga a a spot which i stil pointed out by the iahabitants, 

(42) This is the north west gate of Syriam. There is along road leading. toi over the hill 
where the old palace used to be near the site ofthe present public works bungalow. It was by. 
this gate that the Burmaus finally effected an entrance after Alaung Peya had laid siege to the 
fown more than a year. 

(43) These are hiatus inthe palm script. They have been filled in by U Tun Nyein after 
consultiog a Talaing Yazawia of which the only knowa copy is one taken down in pencil by 
him from a palm scrapt found by him ia Mandalay, and from the Toungoo Vazawin aud from & 
collection of thamaings. 

(44) Traces of the walls aud main gates stil exist, but only a few of the gates can now be 
indeatified by the names here given. The Dewua gate was that leading to the Dewun Tal, the 
treasury of the old city. This is pointed out as having formd part of the town erected. by Nea 
Zinga, brick remains ave said to have been found there within the last 50 years. 

(G5) Ooktareinga. .North-Syriam lies on the northern extremity of the laterite riage run- 
ning from Kyauktan and continued across the Hmawwun Chaung by a laterite causeway known 
4 the Meikpada. "Oa the Rangoon side it connects with the Shwe Dagon ridge at the southern 
extremity of the Yomas. 

(46) islanders. .kyan sittha, probably immigrants from India. 

(47) This isnot unlike the legend of Kyakatwayan in Toungoo. 

8) She could not come into the town heense she was as it were, recovered from another 

(49) This hill is still popularly Known as the Shin Mwe Lun hill. Minnandy, Prince of 
‘Twante fell in tove with her and used fo cross the river on a crocodile called Nga Mo Yelk. 
‘A emule crocodile, Madale, who owned. the island of Thakutpin, was ‘cuamoured of Nga Mo 
‘Yelle, but he would not respond to her advances. Shin Mwe Lun fave the island of Thaleatpin 
to Minnando.  Madale had thus a grudge against both Minnandu and Nga Mo Yeik. When 
Mianandu went to visit Shin Mwe Lun she always used, aller the old. custom, to sleep on his 
leftarm, Madale assumed the guise of an attendant of Shin Mwe Lun and persuaded her to 
fk Minnandu, as atest of his. alfection t9 break with the old cusiom aud pillow her on is 
Hight arm. Shin Mwe Lun was finally induced test Mmnandu's. affection for. her in this 
Ianner, and after long objections, he consented to this outrage upon custom, “When he woke 
‘up in the moraing his power had’ deserted hia and as « natural consequence “aahin pon ky 
‘chun da pi the crocodile, Nga Mfo Yelk also. fot all his power, Minuanda coald no" longer 
Hide astride of hiss, but ont of long standing alfection the crocodile consented to. take him back 
cross the river ia bis mouth, ‘But they found when they started to cross. the steam that all 
Nga Mo Yeik’s power had deserted tum even lie fishes could bite him as they liked. "He was 
chased by all the fishes hither and thither and finaly took refuge in the Nga Mo Yeik chaung, 
Paruudaing Creek, where he was overcome and eaten. Minnanda was drowned and Shia 
Miwe Lun died of a broken heart. 

‘rhe custom of not allowing the woman to. sleep on the right side has now died out, but is 
said to fo have been maintained in the royal family. The same belief gave rise to the’ reluc- 
{ance of the Burman woman to step over aman who is lying dowa. ‘It is even said to be 
‘considered improper for'a wouan to walle across a male dog? an insult to the sex. 
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‘The legend of Nga Mo Yeikis briefly referved to by Lloyd as being contained in a Talaing 
manuscript. Now itappears only to exist as an oral tradition. 

(60) This custom stl continues. 

(51) Dinnyawaddy was the classical name for Arakan, 

(52) This personal touch may indicate a contemporary writer as the first man to record this 
passage of the history. 

afi) kala "This appears to have been the border town between Prome and Hanth 
-waddy (Cox). 

(Gb) This is more in accord with what appears to have been the fact than the previous 
account. 

155) Hmaingthat, now called Fort Stedman. 

(56) Otataraing Hel is near Aweizs, the nethermost circle of hell. 

(57) The same fact is mentioned and the same date given in the Buch des Ragawan, p. 155. 
From the importance assigned to it this was evidently fegarded as marking the definite sub: 
jection of Hanthawaddy to Ava. Sinbyamya Shi, although Tounoo Burman, became Emperor 
91 Pegu with Ava in subjection: Tha Lun Min was Emperor of Burma with Pege in subjection, 
‘With the increasing power of foreigners the port Syrinm increased i importance at the expense 
‘of Pegu, and the laiter was too near the coast to be safely continued as the capital, 

Gb} Win this date the history ends. Iu the Buch’ des Ragawan it is given as 1011, The 
latter also takes the history, to a later date, His successor is given as Nangya 1011-1023, . 
Nandameik. Then follow Minye Kyaw Zan who reigned until 1060_and two tons who reigned 
uwatil 102. "In 1102 there was an insurrection headed by Nga Tha Aung (Nai Sa An). In 1108 
Binya Dalla ejected the successor of Nga Tha Aung, and restored the Expire of Pegs. The 
Buch deo Ragawan foes on to relate the rise of "der Herrscher Aupulyya of Muk Chow Pow * 
Ge. Aung Zeya of Mokiobo, his conquest of Pegs, his expedition agatast Siam, and the 
succession of Naungdaw4y! and of Myed at which point it ends. 

($9) Thanhlyet Sun. Monkey Point. 

(60) Wanlo. eagle, ia the former account it was * wunbo" pelican, 

(61) The child was called Nga Di because he lived im the influence of “ di ye" tidal wate 
He is still remembered by this name in the neighbourhood, and there is a pagoda commemorat- 
sng him styled Nand ey, 

(62) The place of Shin Mwe Lun was on the small hill west ofthe city opposite the present 
remains of the Portuguese Church. The hill on ‘which are situated the buildings of the Burma 
Oil Go.” ‘used to be the residence of her attendants and maids of honour. "The wel tothe east 
of the iown now silted up is that at which they used to bathe, and the high ground covered 
‘with trees south of the B. O.'C. works is the place where they used to run about with no clothes 
‘on and dry in the sun. wa set kon" This is two or theee miles away 80 
presumably they went there in their bathing costumes. 

(63) This practice continued %0 late as 1800.A. C. Tt is mentiened by both Symes and 
Sangermano. ‘The Viceroy of Hanthawaddy had no jurisdiction there and neither Syriam 

alla were included in Hanthawaddy until the British occupation, 

(64) Mawdin Grit..Cape Negrais. The Ara HAF" is said to be the origin of the 

resent name 
Pr(GS) Galleons,.."kattu the large junks tradiog between Rangoon and the Tavoy coast are 
still enown by this name. 

(66) "With red headdvesses..1.e. soldiers. 

{67} The Manapeinne Nat is a Hindu Deity to whom some Burmans also pay reverence. 
~Atthe corner of Merchant Street and Phayre Street ere is a shrine frequented both by Burmans 
and Hindus, This Nat has a human body with the head of an elephant. -Amoog the Burmans 
is cult seems to be decreasing but in Lioyds Gazetteer is mentioned as sill popular, 

(68) This is the old pagoda just beside the Public Works Bungalow in Sysiam. 

{65} Alms bowls from which no rice should be taken, " anathita 

(70) This is the site near the river bank to the south ofthe oil works which is shown in the 
government mape as reserved for religions purposes. 
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PHAYAGYI PAGODA, PEGU. 


THE PHAYAGYI PAGODA AT PEGU. 


[The following is an account in Barmese of the Phayagyi Pagoda at Pegu. A 
translation into Burmese of the Talaing inscriptions so far deciphered is attached. 
And Saya Theia is of opinion that the era of the inscriptions is Buddhistic ; that 
Devaputta is the name of a female devotee, whose son must be the young man 
mentioned in the inscriptions ; that the brother refers to a royal brother who 
entered the monkhood ; and that Sihaloka—a name not met with in history— 
very probably refers to Sirimisoka of Thaton, From a mass of ruins discovered 
in 1881 the pagoda gradually attained its present condition in 1908 after two 
years’ repair. The author also gives a list of the names of the Trustees and the 
cost of the various additions made, And the conclusion consists of a story of a 

azaung or Treasure spirit in the form of a beautiful young lady 
of his steady refusal to marry her, managed to possess him and 
released him only when he got ordained. She however supported him and his 
family with gold and silver. The story, whether true or not, is meant to explain 
the popular belief in the existence of treasure in the shrine—Editor.] 
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NOTES AND REVIEWS. 


RHYMES FROM THE MON. 


Lethyaik oik begoa. 


‘The Abbot of Ketchit clapped 
‘And walked in the 

‘The rain it rained, the sun he shone : 
It was a merry day. 





An old man sat by an old wife's fire : 
Said he, "Now, don’t you worry 

But stroll across to gossip Wut's. 
And I will mind the curry.” 


‘The old wife gone, he put in just 
‘The right amount of spice, 

‘Then ate it all—Oh mummy dear, 
I'm sure 'twas very nice. 








Ra pui dut dat. 


When that I was a little boy 
At early cock-crow up I rose 
And stole away, the live-long day 
To herd the village buffaloes. 


We chased the waddling pelicans : 
They fled but ever vain was flight : 
We stayed for nought but all we caught, 
‘We packed ‘em in our wallets tight, 


But now my curry's all Kazun 
For I'm become a married man, 

And oh, 'twere joy to be a boy 
And eat a dish of peli 





Re re ro ro. 


Re re ro ro 
Father played the fiddle-o. 
Daughter cried for cherries red : 
Cherries still are green, we said. 
Little daughter, will you cry * 
For a husband by-and by ? 


Pui nyih kaloi-ong. 


‘There once was a man of Kaloi 

Who went down to live in Tavoy, 
But the ants came in hosts 
‘And ate up the posts 

Of the house of the man of Kaloi. 
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Kun kahanan. 
Lately an ophidian fish 
Came a-swimming in the mere 
Quite a small ophidian fish 
‘With a vast expanse of ear. 





Then the wily fishers caught him, 
‘Went to sell at Pegu Fair, 

In five pickle-jars they packed him 
‘And there was no room to spare. 


‘Then the farmers came to market, 
‘Looked at this and handled that, 
Saw the fish's ears and bought ‘em, 

‘Bought and made of each a mat. 


Saleh kamut. 


‘You sometimes see a spark of fire 
‘And haste on it to blow, 

‘And what you took to be a spark 
Was but the fire-fly's glow. 


The elephant-tusk that startled you 
In forest glade forlorn 

‘The parting bushes show to be 
A pink-white buffalo's horn. 


Who goes? By all the gods, a thief, 
‘The wakeful father cries. 

No thief, but nose come after cheek, 
His son-in-low replies. 


J. A. STEWART. 


SHAMPOOING. 


Shampooing is a profession by which some respectable Burmese women as 
well as men earn their livelihood. One can earn Rs. 1|- to 3/- a dayat/8|-to 
Re. 1/- from each person shampooed. The former rate is generally charged by 
untrained people such as opium smokers who pass themselves off as Shampoors. 

‘This profession should be encouraged in the schools for the blind. If pro- 
perly taught by a skilled shampoor they would be able to earn a decent living as 
‘most Burmans believe that diseases can be cured by thorough shampooing. 

‘According toa legend,'Shampooing was introduced in Burma from Odsaya 
(Siam) where a Siamese minister made a reputation for learning by diazonosing 
a human body and studying the nature of muscles and veins. He framed a code 
to cure the following different diseases by pressing or Shampooing the veins and 
muscles with the tips of the fingers :-— 

(1). In stiffness of the neck, pain on both sides of the ears, thickness of spit 
or headache shampooing shall be done four fingers breadth above the knee and 
close at the back of the ears, chins, cheek bones and between the 2 eye-brows 
and the shoulder blades. 
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(2) Incase of wind blowing out of ears and partial deafness, shampooing 
shall be done round the back of the ears and over the neck. 

(3) In giddiness shampooing shall be done on the side of the neck bone, 
joint of the neck 9é, middle top of the head, between the two eye-brows, above 
the eye-brows below the ears and over the neck. 

(4) In case of hot internal wind shampooing shall be done on the back of 
ears. 

(5) In case of unbearable hiccough shampooing shall be done along the 
neck bone. 

(6), In case of pain on the lips, tooth ache and tooth disease, shampooing 
shall be done on the corner of the lips gS9S:es16 and corner of the cheeks «l:es! 
up to the root of the ears. 

(7) In case of stiffness of cheek bones and inability to speak shampooing 
shall be done along the throat up to the ears. 

(8) In case of vomit through indigestion shampooing shall be done from the 
end of shoulders of:g§ to the neck joint 93. 

(9) In case of dimness of eyes through heat or internal disease, eye-sores 
and other eye diseases shampooing sball be done on the inner side of the calf 
eqn}, the two shoulders o4: and joint of neck qe where there are two large vein: 

(10) For tightness in the stomach in case of pregnancy shampooing shall 
be done over the breasts and between the breast and armpit, 

(11) In paralysis of hands shampooing shall be done 4 fingers over the 
breasts below the stomach and arm-pit. 

(12), In cai the stomach shampooing shall be done on the solar 
plexus fo and 

(13) In case of pain on the sides and belly ache shampooing shall be done 
on the muscles on both sides and below the navel 

(14) In case of paralysis of legs and disorder of menses and urine sham- 
pooing shall be done 2 fingers breadth with great force over the buttock 8rega9Ets 

(15) In case of sleeplessness shampooing shall be done from the knee y: to 
the groin, then upper part of the feet up to heel. 

(16) | In case of pain in the joints and indisposition shampooing shall be done 
from the knee to tue ears and the sides of the palm of the hands. 

(17) In case of heat on the knee and feet during confinement shampooing 
shall be done at the back of the knee. 

(18) In case of pain on the waist shampooing shall be done on the upper 
part of feet up to the knee. 

(19) In case of coloured and improper urine shampooing shall be done from 
the heels along the calf. 

(20) In case of a cold or high fever shampooing shall be done between the 
toes and soles. 

1) In case of delirium through fever shampooing shall be done on the 
heels and below the ankle: 

(22). In case of intermittent fever shampooing shall be done in the centre of 
the sole as well as the heels. 
top, (22), Teas of stifness of leg shampooing shall be done right over the knee 

OP. 

(24) In case of back ache shampooing shall be done on the naval and right 
up to the kidney 0: just below the naval. 

(25) _ In case of paralysis of the legs or lower portion of the body shampoo- 
ing shall be done in the centre of both soles and over the toes of the feet. 


























MAUNG PO KYU, 


Extra Assistant Commissioner. 
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MON AND MUNDA FOLK-LORE. 


I have recently come across two cases of parallelism between Mon folk-lore 
and the folk-lore of the Mundas of Chota-Nagpur. 

The Story of A Dewaw has already appeared in this Journal (Vol. II p. 57). 
It is repeated here for convenience of comparison. 


THE STORY OF A DEWAW. 


Once upon a time in a certain village there lived a man called a Dewaw. 
He was a very violent fellow and all the villagers were much afraid of him. One 
night he went to steal a bullock. When he arrived at the cattle-pen, a tiger also 
was there, looking round for the fattest animal. A Dewaw went in and felt one 
animal after another, intending to steal the fattest. At length he came to the 
tiger, and thinking to himself, “This beast is certainly the fattest of all,” he 
grasped its ears and sprang on its back. He rode away thus on the tiger. | But 
at dawn, when he saw that it was a tiger he was riding, he sprang up a tree. 

‘When A Dewaw leaped off his back, the tiger also was very much afraid, 
and galloped off to his dwelling-place. 

‘Then his friend the monkey asked him : 

“Friend, friend, what is the matter with you?” 

“ My friend,” said the tiger, “A Dewaw rode on my back, and I was afraid 
and ran away. 

“Friend,” said the monkey, ‘can a man ride a tiger? Come and show me 
this a A Dewaw." 

“Oh, friend, I dare not. Iam afraid.” 

“In that case," said the monkey, “let us tie our tails together. Don't be 
afraid. I will come with you.” 

“AIL right,” said the tiger : so they tied their tails together and went to the 
tree where A Dewaw was. When A Dewaw saw them coming he was very 
much afraid and hastily climbed up into the higher branches of the tree. But 
his foot slipped and he fell down on the tiger's back. The tiger gave a bound and 
ran off, The monkey was no match for the strength of the tiger and was dragg- 
ed along, bumping against stones and trees, his teeth set and grivning in his pain. 
The tiger stopped when he reached his dwelling place, and looking at the grinn- 
ing dead monkey he said: “Friend, I ran away in terror and am half dead. 
‘You only could smile through it all.” 

The Munda story (The Mundas and their country by Sarat Chandra Roy, 
p. 499) differs in some particulars. The thief goes to the King's stable to steal a 
horse ; The tiger goes there hoping to make a meal of the thief. The thief, 
thioking him to be a horse, the best in the whole stable, mounted him and the 
tiger in a fright ran off. At dawn realising he was riding a tiger, he sprang up 
into the branches of a tree. When the tiger had gone he descended and lay 
down to sleep. The wolf met the tiger and proposed a joint attack on the man, 
The tiger agreed on condition that they should fasten their tails together, 
This conversation awakened the thief ; the tiger in alarm galloped off dragging 
the wolf with him and the theif returned home and became an honest man. 

It will be noted that the highly moral conclusion of the Munda story does 
not appearin the Talaing. It was, perhaps, contributed by some of the Christian 

issionaries who are active among the Mundas. The idiotic comment of the 
tiger is of a piece with the Talaing habit of representing him as a foolish animal. 

‘The following story was recorded in Daunggwe, a village on the Pazundaung 
creek, Insein district. It was told in Burmese but from the locality, is most pro- 
bably of Talaing ancestry. The narrator was a little boy, so doubliess the points 
of the story have got worn down : the ‘big man riding on an elephant,” for 
instance, is surely some great person who should not be anonymous. 
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THE STORY OF THE BOY WHO BECAME A SNAKE. 


Once upon a time two children lived with their father and step-mother. 

When the old man went to the forest the step-mother did not feed the children 

but rubbed rice water on their lips. So the children said, “Father, she did not 

feed us but rubbed rice water on our lips.” ‘Then the stepmother said, "Do you 

love the children or do you love me?” He replied, “I do not love them and 
‘will leave them in the forest.” 

He took them with him to the forest and left them saying, Remain here and 
‘when lime becomes black I will return," 

The children searched for him and at length found their house. The old 
man waseatinga meal. They went under the house, He said, “ This rice is not 
cooked" and threw it below. They picked it up and ate it. ‘The old man saw 
them and called them up and fed them. He then sent them to draw water and 
threw them into the well. But they made steps in the side and climbed out. 

Then they said, "Father has left us, No matter where we go.” In their 
wandering they reached the house of the Bilu and wet in and rubbed oil all 
over it, When the Biluma came back she said, “I smell the smell of human 
beings.” She searched below and then went up'the Indder but as she climbed 
she slipped and fell and broke her arm. She went to the blacksmith and made 
him beat it with a hammer and died. 

‘Then the brother and sister made bread and sold it. When the sister was 
away selling and the brother alone, the Nagama came and asked for vinegar. 
He told her to go and take some, After she had gone he looked in the vinegar 
Pot and found in it thres eggs of the Nagama 

He boiled them and said :— 

"One and a half for sister, one and a half for me." They were good to eat. 

"One for sister and two for me.” They were very good. 

“A half for sister and two and a half for me.” 

Then he said “I will not keep any for sister but will eat them all." When 
he had eaten them all he became a sn 

When his sister came home she said, “Brother, help me to put down my 
basket.” He said, " Drop it” His sister came to the kitchen and looked and saw 
him and wept:— 

Sister selling bread, 

Brother grinding flour, 
‘The paddy that was the price of the bread 
‘Was placed in a granary 
And the buffaloes have scattered it all. 

After two or three days the brother said, "Sister leave me, If you do not, 
my poison may kill you.” So she put a silver cup on his head and let him go, 
As he went she wept and said :— 
ister selling bread, 

Brother grinding flour, 

‘The paddy that was the price of the bread 
Was placed in a granary 

And the buifaloes have scattered it all.” 

‘The tears from her eyes became a taungbo mound. 

By and by a big man riding on an elephant came that way and shouted, 
"Girl, get out of the way. The elephant will tread on you.” But seeing she 
wept, he came down and asked her what was the matter. She said, “My 
brother has become a snake.” He said, “If you want your brother I will strike 
a blow with my magic cane.” He struck the ground and the snakes came out. 
MIs he of these?” he asked and she said “No.” He struck again and snakes 
came out. ‘Is he of these ?” he asked and she said “No.” He struck again 
and snakes came out. “Is he of these ?" he asked, and she said, “That is he 
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with the silver cup.” Then he struck the snake with 
came a man 

‘Then the brother and sister got on the elephant and went to live in different 
countries. She heard that her brother had died and came and throw herself on 
his pyre. 


is magic cane and it be- 


‘There is a Munda story containing similar incidents. The brother and sister 
living together are given a snake's egg by their malicious sister-in-law. The 
brother greedily eats it all and becomes a snake. He sings 

“At cock-crow, 
Thy brother, O girl, 
Has he become a hill-snake, 
Or has he become a female snake ?” 

They go off to the forest, to the place where the egg was found. The brother 
sends his sister up into a tree and sings -— 

“The dhouta tree stands with wide spreading branches, 
‘The Kerketa tree towers high ; 
Is this the house of the male snake, 
Or is this the house of the female snake ?” 

‘The male hill-snake and his consort come out of their hole and after subject- 
ing the human snake to a test—he has to smooth the surface of a bamboo with 
his tongue—they admit him to the serpent race. He takes vengeance on his 
malicious sisters in law and remains in the forest. His sister returns home with 
aheavy heart. (op. cit. p. 502.) 








These are the only two Munda stories given in the work quoted and it is 
remarkable that Talaing parallels should be found for both of them. In view of 
the established connection between the Munda languages and the Mon-Khmer, 
it would be most interesting to have a larger collection of Munda stories for 
comparison with the folk-lore of the Mon country. 

J. A. STEWART. 
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A BURDEN OF GHOSTS. 


(The following notes were communicated by F. K. Hope Jones, Esq., of 
‘Victoria Point, who has consented to their publication in this Journal. They are 
of particular interest, because in no other part of Burma is it possible to observe 
Siamese practises.) 

Just as I left Marang by boat on the 17th of this month, I ran into an ex- 
cellent piece of sympathetic magic. It consisted in a kind of miniature boat 
house made of green bamboos. The house was built on a raft, on which oars 
were fixed, Inside the house and also all over the raft there were crowds of 
tiny baskets, filled with rice and other kinds of food, cheroots, matches, etc. 
And in each’ basket there were two pice. I found one mud figure of a man fixed, 
as far as I remember, to a small piece of wood ; but I suppose there were seve- 
ral other figures, probably inside the house and covered by the baskets : there 
must be the same number of figures as there are baskets. 

‘You wont thank me for the interpretation probably but I'll risk its being 
superfluous, because I didn’t quite gather the idea at first myself :— 

Each figure stands for a sick man, or rather, I suppose stands for his ghost- 
soul. You pack off the ghost-soul in a boat, with money and food, and of course 
he thrives on the sea breezes, waxes fat and kicks, and of course the sick man 
does the same himself, keeping’ pace with the ghost-soul's improvement in health. 

daresay the idea is that all sickness is due to the ghost-soul leaving the body, 
and that the soul only leaves the body when it (the soul) feels unwell. So the 
obvious thing to do is to feed up the absent soul, which as soon as it is healthy 
again rejoins the body. 

Or else the ghost soul idea doesn't come in at all; and the figure merely 
represents the body, just like the figures witches stick pins into. 

I've not read of any exactly parallel custom to this. ‘The only thing of the 
sort mentioned in the "Golden Bough” I thought was the packing all the 
diseases into a boat, and launching it into the open sea :a very different sort of 
expedient, (The Golden Bough—Part VI, the Scapegoat, p. 185—Editor ) 

‘Another practise of the Siamese contains features which are quite new to me. 
‘You start off with the usual wooden figures which somebody. ns into, 
and then buries “at a place where three roads meet ;" having fi 
the figure the name of the person he wishes to affect. This person naturally 
gets ill and calls in the witch doctor who consults with his spirits. Apparently 
‘they nearly always take it for granted “ it is one of those buried figures again 
so he simply asks the spirits “Where? where ?” and at last they tell him al 
what particular cross roads it is buried. The witch doctor digs it up and then 
proceeds to beat it hard, this time varying his formula by repeating “Who? 
who ?” If he lays in hard enough the figure at last gives away the name of the 
person who buried it. Then the witch doctor's job is very simple : he simply 
erases A Put's name and sticks on A Phwat's instead (the man who originally 
buried the figure). And A Phwat is soon as unwell as ever A Put was. It is 
reassuring to know that one’s own name defies transcription in Siamese charac- 
ters. 

Thus far the notes of Mr. Hope Jones, which were just hurried jottings in the 
course of a letter. Unfortunately my copy of the Golden Bough is not available 
but perhaps the Editor of the Journal will have time to look up what Frazer has 
to say. Iam inclined to suggest a somewhat different interpretation from either 
of those put forward by Mr. Hope Jones. The Chinese of the Straits have a 
custom resembling that which he describes. During a recent epidemic of 
cholera they built a boat in which the spirit responsible for the epidemic was to 
Teave the town. This boat could not be sent out to sea, because it might have 
gone ashore on one of the islands and taken the disease there with it, It there~ 
fore had to be burned. This boat also was manned by several figures, presented 
as offerings by people who wished to escape the disease. 
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Although Iam disposed to mistrust logical explanations of mystical cere- 
monies it is immediately clear that a logical and very plausible explanation 
Presents itself 

The Evil Spirit was oppressing the Town, demanding every day his sacri- 
fice of human life ; if he could be tempted elsewhere he would take the disease 
with him. But so long as he was here it was advisable to offer dolls and 
‘wooden figures rather than be seized upon in person as a victim. And if he was 
well enough supplied with dolls and wooden figures he would be induced to go 
‘on board his ship and stay there, uatil he was safely got rid of. In this theory 
the wooden figure is no more than a sacrificial offering, a scapegoat, and the 
same explanation would appear applicable to the examples noticed by Mr. Hope 
jones. 








LS. F. 


NOTE ON A PASSAGE IN THE MAHAZANAKA PYO 
BY 
UTIN, K. S. M. 


agatynShs $o9GRGE eeguon 
MAHAZANARA PYO 2, 


[A diligent use of the dictionary might lead an Englishman to some such 
transiation of the above passage as the following : “with toothache and ear-ache 
at all hours of the day, the chief officer was also sick.” Most Burmans would 
tell him he was wrong bat would not be able to help him to the correct interpre- 
tation. 

The following note by U Tin, written in reply to a query, is here 
reproduced by permission of the author. It should be explained’ that the 
reading in the Hanthawaddy Press edition—yo:283>:-—is clearly corrupt. 
‘The reading given above is that of a palm-leaf MS. in possession of U Tin, copied 
in 1238 B. E. (1876 A.D.) 

U Tin explains that by the “method of the lamp” of as it were, governs, 
apie goin $f and yo§Qfe His interpretation is therefore : “ the ship's officer who 
checked by the time-piece, the course, the stoppages and the speed of the vessel 
was sick.” His note with its wealth of illustration is worth careful perusal. ] 

EpiToR. 
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Qcta0—81 «BSBao—yox sacutaBoaccorcendhgr aqaabhogBcoosqcar0 ofjaged 
COBH Nco—He regraaslaa1qoclogoroopSaoslqaGgcbsfgngfBgoGrcooiss 
-coaep9geScBoop811 cnoBeGooSyorcopSayeRaron goologS oy hrogggeoBeGacBaQ 
GBNoo_S1 speSarc¥corcraG Suge GS orrBfooeBooEe reqedchiGulonS « 
ooeBfogeor0eci eanqyar§ Surcooa2az0<TIGjovofoqUloogSraDo8iggoryona Bf 
ogeono0SabmabifyconSGjo0 pS yao pSersacos5G3o[G 1c qpogSrcoySessa8 e001 
epcoa8QRRicoaSy.cavo wnomaBoofSaqyor oacBhogg wfffeoom oocahoog Bight 
opehighqorBoroecoogogonGoiGfeongs» + 
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edlooadlevso1ascBooyGBen Zagooccnon arcBoogGBr npc oorecg(BEroh 
cBowog§cRinao = coal Bop RioopSrado0gflerorcagGSenSgERoeS 
eating oro Fi 
qisosBorpSyo onpSoigoucs¥EaneSeR BeGorfogulangSs rageoaccSaage0 
cooyor t40d) anggloccadd angjeco> agaren.$ooro1sv09aCBego Sleacoco sco 
anggopZolaqadgoroge rq odlsacqonpSia0—gBcon8998q BBE Erorggecoog0> 
70 $ienonyn9 §bopcREcBExoooosazordhtovo;odTicRoagaogSioodBoge dlens0.60 9190 
eghlGorcoooccodsacq§ GSr00 of  BoSCBs Batleqo51 onpSo5GEIG ip200Bteoa08 
Er wGooeonogor igooansovbcoeSe mpooeoicpEagorobyaghe Agha Se 
SoBPgicorsoeGangScReoghagSrcaabEBEroopSrarqsrealGbr eBeaqacScogSaadh 
oof eanoeesNwslor’oofarpSaaqras9—3088 e892 Grea eBeocp oa copSagbrcco 
GoreSogFaga forage longs rsvocoogyBiGe 


[In reply to a futher query whether 2: and 42: should not be transposed as 
in the Hanthawaddy Press to avoid the apparent redundancy of =yo:§€: and aff. 
and give the meaning “ the officer who inspected the stoppages and speed (3y2:f)§)”" 
U Tin wrote as follows, defending the MS, reading—EDITOR.] 


oa §S1pF 208 Byor a0} St0004GEr apaIfBEra3 a08Feo mG Gq oopSyo g§e0 
angSu opogSs ofebr001(§ apoiGSugh 2244FoopSr oBSc gears wBgooSexdcRa0 
cjoBigige aogaoqSQGoiGoryorwleaoroogSr SyGorGorgord gon cavacBvlaad}ée 
BslooeSe 
agorlSroogSopSarSopoiGBrGror aoe QoS Bx aocooS ReBeErieos}sBoS 
ese conics 9895 ogoiBu EGE BEBE ag>1GEracooSeor 
SgoASigorch ogoieGoys BucyoSs agoscorcad00g1oB apSg|Say Nae¥Bepazorco> 
ee ee ee Ser GS 
ESWore GieGrco00r01 affqgorniggbrcof Ena’ BA GErgqoroBbookSdioopSs 
egtaodlenig Save BaqpioopS 22<BoSaa00d aod gorgegs gocBBo8 goBogEe 
cease egbonginst onbnse gobo epu ff onegecnabs ebb 
acgaanofnfgSr29025 ong qSuarecho2s of toScoss0g Sugg qS1 cocBoootq peo 
pegs ochliseyiaftbenes> onan }qareRoogSt yoSaoot(elq 
SlargSupooasGeaas:goSoaheor8tophogh i concors g SeoecBooneboasupS gone 
opSsqoqoonig aSgfies goSeaSucen8icph ompod s00008gcSeacocScenfrcc305209 
gb gcorcancarccBoangSi ondigS gaaronusSeyogoong oS qBrgbQRGopusGulooeSe 
[The MS. in the Bernard Fre 





rary, Rangoon reads qisfay:fift etc, 
where of in the sense of rightly div the stoppage (+22) the course (qp:) the 
the speed (fi), and the time-piece (428%), in accordance with U Tin’s ‘method of 
the lamp '—would be a rival reading to ¢6 in ao:e8s2:fi1 The MS. in the Bernard 
Free Library has been obtained from the Mandalay Pitakat-taik.—Editor 
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KHEBO. 


The old Burmese custom, indulged in by young bachelors of the quarter, of 
throwing stones and brick-bats at the house where a marriage is taking place, is 
well known. It is now a kind of blackmail, exercised in order to obtain in plenty 
the good things distributed on such occasions ; not seldom, money is also exacted. 
‘We have something similar in Europe, where confettis, rice, efe,, are thrown at 
the newly married couple. The origin of this custom, and whether it is purely 
indigenous or not, has not yet been ascertained. Not 'a few Burmese customs 
and legends which, having been thoroughly assimilated, appear to be purely 
Burmese, have been traced back to India ; the practice of throwing brick-bats, 
stones, clods of earth and so forth, on such occasions was a very old Indian 
custom, practised long before the Christian Era, That the Burmese have, 
directly or indirectly, received it from India, there can be but little doubt, as the 
two texts quoted below will show. An interesting reference to stone-throwing 
at marriage festivities in ancient India is found in the Mahdvastu, The Mabie 
vastu is a voluminous Pricrit work of high antiquity which appears to have been 
composed in North-Eastern India, and was the sacred book of the Buddhist sect 
of the Lokuttaravidins of the Mahiisanghika School. That this custom was 
already, at the time of the compilation of the Mahivastu, a very old one, may be 
seen by the fact that the compilers observe that the mass of the people had com- 
pletely forgotten its origin, We learn from them how it originated. They carry 
ba back to the reconstitution of the universe after its destruction. ‘The inhebltaats 
of the Abhiisvara heaven, who always reappear at the beginning of a new cycle 
and are destined to become the human race, were then incorporeal, went about 
in space and enjoyed perfect bliss. ‘The primeval earth began to be formed ; one 
of the Abhisvara gods tasted it and found it good ; others imitated him, and the 
result was, losing their immateriality, they became endowned with gross and 
heavy body, but without sex distinction. In course of time, this primeval sub- 
stance disappeared and was replaced by several others on which the materialized 
gods fed, till at last a fragrant rice appeared. ‘They partook of it, with the result 
that the difference of sexes affirmed itself and with it passions made their sting 
felt, and some of these became mated. The others then threw sticks, clods of earth 
and dust at them. The others abashed and humiliated, built unto themselves 
houses; these were the beginnings of human habitations. This (add the com- 
pilers) is the origin, now forgotten, of the custom of throwing clods of earth and 
sticks during marriage festivities (Mahivasty, i, 342). 









































‘The same story, with unimportant variations, is also found in a much older 
work than the Mahavastu, the Pali Agga/iiasutta, in the third volume of fhe 
Digha Nikiya, iii pp. 88-89, where it is said that, in the same circumstances, 
some threw dust, some ashes and others cow dung, adding that the custom has 
been perpetuated in some parts of India, but its origin and meaning forgotten, 


‘The two texts, Pali and Pricrit, are very similar and show that one was 
copied on the other, or are both derived from a common source. 


PALI. 
AGGANNA SUTTANTA. 


“Tad etarahi pi manussi ekaccesa janapadesu vadhuyi nibbuyhamind afitie 
parisurh Khipanti, aie setthish khipanti, afte gomayath kbipanti, Tad eva 
porinarh agganiiamh akkhararh anupatanti, na tv ev'assa attham ajinanti 
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PRACRIT. 
MAHAVASTU. 


“Tadyathipi nima bhiksavah etarahish dirikaye vuhyantiye daydam niksi 
anti lesturh pi niksipanti tarh'eva’ pauriyamaksaramagrinyara upaniyate arthath 
cfisya na vibhavayensu.” 








Has, DUROISELLE. 


BUDDHIST PSYCHOLOGY 


BY 
C. A. F, RHYS-DAVIDS. 


‘Mrs. Rhys-Davids has done us a great service in giving this account of the 
history of Buddhist thought on Psychological topics. The previous work pub- 
lished on the subject—the Compendium of Philosophy—was so repellent in form 
and so much in need of elucidation that English readers must have been made 
but little wiser by its translation. Mrs, Rhys-Davids has drawn on authorities 
much more ancient than the Compendium. It might be asked, why not translate 
these authorities once and for all and let us judge of early Buddhist psychology 
ourselves ? But it appears that the psychology of the early Buddhists is diffused 
throughout a material that is strictly, from the scientific pint of view, irrelevant, 
being ethical and religious. Mrs. Rhys-Davids has drawn together the doctrines of 
of the early writers and has noted the variations and fluetuations of psychologi- 
cal theory from treatise to treatise and century to century. She has tried to 
orient the Buddhist terminology with reference to the concepts of westera thought 
and to give us that insight and penetration into Indian notions which can alone 
make the Buddhist formulae something better than a series of barren symbols. 

‘The treatment is historical. We have first the doctrine of the Nikayas, and 
this is the largest section of the book. Then comes the more generalised pre- 
sentation of the Abbidhamma—Pitaka, Next we move to the questions of King 
Milinda and finally to the mediaeval writings of Buddhaghosa and others, not 
failing to include even the modern work of the Ledi Sadaw and Mg. Shwé Zan 
‘Aung. Mrs. Rhys Davids traces an evolution at least in the statement of Budd- 
hist doctrine throvgh the centuries. She recognizes that the Buddhists of 
tradition do not admit this. But doubtless her views will prevail with the 
more scientific. 

‘As to the method in which this presentation of Buddhist doctrine is carried 
out, it is nothing if not sympathetic and persuasive. The authoress is very clever 
in keeping in touch with her western readers by comparisons and allusions to 
the writers they know, even M. Bergson figuring among these. But there are one 
‘or two occasions on which the terminology employed is hardly quite clear. Thus 
(p- 182) we find it stated that ‘the object of sight. .. comes into the focus of 
the mano door.’ To the present writer’ the focus of a door’ is an impossible 
expression. The members of this particular combination of West and East 
cannot live to-gether. Again to talk, as an p. 43, of a Khanda as “an aggregate 
or factor” seems misleading ; qua factor it cannot be an aggregate, and qua 
aggregate it cannot be a factor ; if a Khanda is in one sense an aggregate and in 
another a factor, why not point this out clearly and then translate the term by 
some expression that commits us to neither, or still better, leave it untranslated ? 

‘The volume before us claims not only to expound what is, in view of the 
historical importance of Buddhism, a body of doctrine of which some note must 
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be taken, but to show that this teaching is of primary importance for the history 
of Psychology itself. ‘In future the historical treatment of Psychology will find it 

impossible to pretend that the observation and analysis of mind began with the 
Presocratics, (p. vi How unworthy of a truly catholic perspective it will 
be, to take account of Aristotle's psychology and not of Buddhaghosa's when 
made accessible.” Such and other statements show our authoress to be a strong 
Buddhist partisan gnd we shall have to enquire whether she substantiates them. 
One position may be readily granted, viz. that the existence of Buddhist psycho- 
logical literature argues a very close attention bestowed on the work and nature 
of mind. That is certain, but whether this attention resulted in much scientific 
profit is another matter. 

To begin with, it is clear that at least in the form of statement Buddhist 
psychology is hopelessly inadequate, Not only could not the authors of the 
canonical books give no critical account of definition, classification and proof, 
but they were incapable of giving a satisfactory definition or classification of the 
terms they themselves studied. “Again, the most of them seem to confuse utterly 
two such very different propositions as (1) that in the individual there is nothing 
that lasts for ever and (2) that in the individual nothing lasts unchanged for two 
consecutive moments. 

This want of logic Mrs. Rhys Davids admits, hinting only that there may be 
a profounder logic than the logic of the West. We have heard much in the 
West itself recently of this new logic, but whether it is to succeed or not we 
cannot say until it is divulged and whether, when it is divulged, it will justify the 
blurred outlines and tedious aggregations of Buddhist writings is another question, 

The present writer holds that an absence of logic is a fatal defeet in any 
science. The greatest interest and the most patient attention will not yield fruit 
if there is no coherent scheme into which the results.of observation are to be 
fitted, if there is no system by which affinities and differences may be display- 
ed ; absence of proof means that the observation may become a chaos, Yet it 
might be suggested that beneath a faulty presentation, some valuable distinc- 
tions and syntheses might be detected, Such a claim is made on behalf of the 
Buddhist writings. For example much is made of the philosophical importance 
of the term manu, which is equated with the Aristotelean sensus communis. 
Now after a careful study of the passages quoted in this book in which the Pali 
works (including those of Buddhaghosa) describe mano, the present writer is not 
convinced that anything similar to Aristotle's notion of a critical power operating 
though the special senses and uniting their data is intended. ' Mano is the resort 
of the senses’ seems to mean no more than that everything perceived can be 
thought about afterwards. Nothing more than the faculty of representation— 
the memory image—may be intended, 

It is true that these Pali works show an extraordinary wealth of terms for 
mental facts and occurrences. The abundance of terms shows that an abundance 
of distinctions was at least felt. But what we fail to find is a resolute clearing 
up of the relations between the nature of these terms. It is true we are told 
when e g. sense occurs ; it is conditioned by contact and thought is conditioned by 
sense and so on. But what is the nature of sense or of thought ? No reply seems 
to be given. 

It has been said above that Mrs, Rhys Davids seems to have made good her 
contention that there isa discernible development in Buddhist thought. Buddha- 
ghosa seems particularly interesting and it is certain that he approaches a the 
Of the distinction between the special and the common sensibles (p. 185) though 
he falls into the error of supposing that size is only accidentally perceived by 
sight, 

‘There is one point in which Mrs. Rhys Davids rather disappoints our expect- 
ations. She announces that in the concluding chapter she will explain how 
orthodox Buddhists can believe in the revival of the memory of previous lives. 

’ 
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Bat, beyond the citation of those who are working at the Book of Relations 
with a view to establishing a theory of memory in general without & permanent 
self, no more is said. This theory a consistent Buddhism strongly demands. 
But apparently the secret is to remain for the present undivulged. Let it be - 
notice in passing however, how little difference the Buddhist doctrine of 
Anata makes to any concrete conception of the self. The being who could 
remember a previous existence would for all relevant purposes be that previously 
existing being, He would be that creature just as much as he is the man he was 
five minutes before. Strictly, according to Buddhism, he is neither, but the Bud- 
dhist arguments for saying so are, as Hume said about Berkeley's famous theory, 
incapable of producing any conviction. 

If the Buddhist psychology so far as it has been made accessible is not of 
great importance as a scientific achievement, it at least contains much informa- 
tion about what we should call abnormal psychology. In this volume there is an 
interesting account of the jhana state and some acute comparisons between it and 
the states of exaltation exverienced by Christians. The authoress also makes it 
clear that Buddhists are firm believers in levitation and body transference by 
‘spiritual’ forces. This explains why some modern Buddbists are so easily 
captured by the Theosophists and the legends of the notorious Madame 
Blavatsky. 








G. RT. ROSS, 


THE ESSENCE OF BUDDHISM. 


(TRANSLATED INTO BURMESE FROM THE VARIOUS PALI WORKS OF LEDI 
SADAW) BY LEDI PANDITA. 


‘This book is another monument to the learning of Ledi Sadaw. It is also 
a valuable contribution to Burmese literature, the language of the translation 
being in a lucid and quiet style as befitting the vehicle of deep religious thought. 
It should not be forgotten, however, that this charm is due as much to the beauty 
of the original Pali as to the abilities of the translator, It is one of those cases 
where a translation attains eminence on the heights of the original. That Ledi 
Sadaw should write in Pali—now peactically a dead language—is not a matter 
for wonder. But that he should be able to clothe in beautiful Pali the most 
subtle distinctions in religious thought and the nicest phase of Buddhist mental 
culture is a distinction which falls to the lot of few scholars. And the fame of 
his scholarship has reached the sensitive ear of the West. Mrs. Rhys Davids, 
the leading Western Abhidhamma scholar has borne testimony to this effect : 
“In the Thera Ledi Sadaw of Mandalay are combined, fortunately for us, a 
desire to give of his best to those in Europe who have ears to hear, and a culture 
that is quite untouched by anything that Europe might have to give him of its 
‘own thought. His diction, so far as I know it, seems to me ageless ; his similes 
might all be in the Nikiyas, or in Buddhaghosa ; his ideas belong toa machine- 
less world. Such a product must, even in Burmese monasteries, be soon a thing 
of the past. Fortunately his works, written in Pali, are numerous, and are in 
print. In them (I do not say in them only) we may learn something of modern 
‘Theravada, undistorted by filtration through minds born and trained in 
European tradition.” —Buddhist Psychology (Quest Series) page 200. And 
generally speaking the reader will find that even where he does not find himself 
in a position to accept the conclusions of Ledi Sadaw, still he must confess to the 
soundness of the reasoning displayed and the impartiality of the judgement 
given ; the disagreement is due not to the want of scholarship on the part of the 
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monk but to a fundamental inability to accept on the part of the reader the data 
which form the basis of the author's reasoning, 

‘Among the most important of the expositions may be mentioned the chapters 
on vijjicarana, the different attributes of the Buddha in various aspects, and the 
usual epithets of the Dhamma and the Saigha, The other chapters also reveal 
a fund of information on various points and the book should be in the hands of 
those who are interested in Buddhist topics either for reference or for edification 








M.T. 





REPORT OF THE SUPERINTENDENT, ARCHAEOLOGICAL SURVEY, BURMA 
for the year 1914-1915. 


‘This is the joint work of Mr. Taw Sein Ko and Mr Duroiselle, the Superint- 
endent and newly installed Assistant Superiotendent, and is consequently larger 
in bulk and more varied in interest than previous Reports, though, as the 
Government Resolution very pertinently remarks, the expansion could be 
reduced to some extent by avojding the repitition of accounts of the same subject 
in different places.” It is a fortunate thing for Archeology in Burma that two 
such experienced scholars should at the same time be devoted to it. But two 
Buddhas never appear simultaneously. Although these two scholars do not 
always agree in several vital points—the union of East and West even in scholar- 
ship is a difficult thing—nothing but hard-begotten truth must result from their 
collaboration. The vigilant scrutiny that one would naturally keep on the 
other's scholarship is sufficient to ensure that. 

"The immediate outcome ‘of the creation of the new post of Epigraphiat is a 
monograph on the stone sculptures in the Ananda Temple at Pagan (p, 24). 
This is clearly writtea and Me, Daroiselle is to be congratulated on the work, as 
well as on bis other articles, such as those on votive tablets (p. 16), Ajapila 
(p. 27), essrdeq: (p. 31) and eng: (p 32). Among interesting articles by Mr. Taw 
Sein Ko may be mentioned Burmese Architecture at Pagan (p. 13), Era used in 
Pyu epigraphs (p. 20), Pyu inscriptions at Halingyi (p. 21), affinity of Pyu to 
‘Tibeto-Burman languages (p. 23) Mr. Taw Sein Ko stands out as the exponent of 
the views that Pyu may be related to the Lo-lo and Li-so languages and that 
“ Myanma " is a combination of the Shan word Myan and the Chinese man, As 
far as the arguments go, the views have some claim on possibility ; but, so dark 
is the mist covering the origin of the objects of Burmese research, that one does 
not lose by hesitation to jump at conclusions. 

The discoveries of the terra-cotta tablets at the Maungdi pagoda and the 
stone inscription near Pakokku are important historical discoveries, the former 
affording evidence of the authenticity of Anawratha’s expédition against the Indian 
Settlements in the Delta and the latter confirming the Rijavan-Gyi regarding the 
date of the Chinese expedition to Myinzain. 


























M. T. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THF BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY. 
ORDINARY MEETING. 


“Capitals of Alaungpya Dynasty.” 


An ordinary meeting of the Burma Research Society was held at Rangoon 
College on Friday, the 24th September, 1915 at 5-30 p.m. U May Oung (Vice- 
President) was in the chair, There were present the Bishop of Rangoon, Messrs. 
M. Hunter (Vice-President), James Nolan, H. Leslie Clarke, J. T. Best, A. E. Bel- 
Jars, Saya Thein, the Hon. U Hpay, U Ba and Maung Tin (Hon. Secretary and 

itor. 

Professor Maung Tin read_a paper on the Capitals of Alaungpaya Dynasty 
by Capt. Enriquez, ‘The author gives a very clear account, mainly from the anti- 
quarian point of view, of Shwebo, Sagaing, Ava and Amarapura, According to 
Phayre, Sagaing became first an independent state in 1359 A. D. when Athengh- 
kara turned it from a Burmese province into a separate kingdom, which extended 
north to the Manipur border. Shortly afterwards it lost an independent history 
until 1634 A. D, when Thado Dhamma Raja established his capital at Ava and 
celebrated the event by building a great pagoda, the Kaung Hmu Daw * the Good 
Royal Deed" at Sagaing in 1636, one of the most venerable, though least beauti- 
ful, pagodas in Burma. Sagaing became the capital under Naung-dawgyi 
(1760-1768 A, D.), Alaungpaya’s son, and was finally abandoned by his successor 
Sinpya Shin in about 1764. Among the pagodas at Sagaing which have roused 
the enthusiasm ot the author may be mentioned the Panya-zedi the Shin-ma-nan- 
Jening (98446) the Du-ba-yon-zedi, the Nauk-payaskyaung, the Shwe-byi-seiko-00 
(G88) the Sim-mya-shin, the Shwe-taung-oo-hmaw, the Shwe-chyet-chya 
(qBiéea) and the group of pagodas at the Min-wun-taung (sf:ofens8) near the 
railway station. 

‘Ava became the capital when Sin-pyu-shin-min moved there in about 1765 
A.D. Ava has the classical Pali name of Ratanapura, the “City of Gems." It 
is called in Burmese In-wa (fo) The name of Ava or Awa, 
last Burmese capital at Mandalay in the Chinese language, in' which Mandalay 
called “ Wacheng" or the “ Walled City of Wa (or Awa).” The most interes 
ing objects at Ava are the Tee-hline-paya (8:81) ascribed to the celebrated 
King Kyanzittha of Pagan ; the image of Ma-thon-da-ye (eajecq) in the act of 
wringing out her hair, an incident in the fight between Buddha and Mara; the 
tower of the Buddha’s Tooth ; the Lawka-tha-ya-pu-paya (eoremqqq) built by 
‘Thin-sa-ya-seh-yon-paya (wSempengfeE:og:) who apparently was the same as 
King Atheng-kha-ya-tsau-yon, mentioned by Phayre (page 283) as a king of 
Sagaing ; the white stone set up in memory of Judson and his wife at Let on 
yon ; the Mingalazedi, built by King Min Kaung II ; the lying Buddha, Shi 
yaung-hlay, built by Oo-zana-min-tha ; the ruin of the Four Golden Caves. 

Amarapura was founded by King Bodawpaya in 1783 A.D. The most 
interesting object is the great Pato-daw-gyi-paya, built by Ba-gyi-daw in 1818. 
Others are the Chauk-daw-gyi, the Paya-nee, the four pagodas at the four 
corners of the palace and the tombs of three kings of the Alaung-paya dynesty, 
viz., Bodawgy!, Bagyidaw and Tharrawaddy Min. 

‘There was no discussion. The chairman in a short speech said that the 

. building of these capitals of the Alaungpaya dynasty was in no way less import- 
aat in Burmese history than the foundation of Pagan itself. He was glad that 
the author gave such an interesting account of them, and called for a vote of 
thanks, which was carried. 















































Minutes of the Committee Meeting held at Rangoon College on Friday, 24th 
September. 1915. 


PRESENT 


U May Oung, (in the Chair). 
M, Hunter, Esq. 
J.T. Best, Esq. 
‘The Hon'ble U Hpay. 
Professor Maung Tin. 
1, It was resolved that Professor Maung Tia, who had been acting for Mr. 
Keith, be asked to continue to do so antil Mr. Keith's return from leave. 
2. The following gentlemen, duly proposed were elected members :— 
Mr. D. H. M. Silvanus, Indian Forest Service. 
Mr. J. C. C. Wilson, B. B. T. C. Ltd,, Mhawngsawng, Siam. 
Khoo Soo Ee, Merchant, Rangoon. 


MAUNG TIN, 


Hon. Secretary. 
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STATEMENT OF ACCOUNTS. 
(FOR THE YEAR 1914). 


On the 1st January 1914, the date up to which the last statement was pre- 
pared, there was in hand a balance of Rs, 5961-15-9. 


‘The receipts during the year 1914 amounted to Rs, 1702-8.0, being made up 
of subscriptions from 80 ordinary members, onelife Member, Mr. 8. G. Grantham, 
and interest (Rs. 120)-) on the fixed desposit of Rs, 3000|- with the Chartered 
Bank. 


‘The expenditure for the same period was Rs, 1753-3-9 and the total balance 
in hand on the 1st January 1915 was Rs, 5911-4-0, 


No transactions were recorded for the months, May, October, November 
and December 1914, as the Hon. Treasurer was away from Rangoon during these 
mont) 





Details for the other months of the year are given below :— 


ACCOUNTS OF THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY 1914, 


























Receipts. Expenditure, 

January, 1914— Rs, A. P.|| January, 1914— Rs. A. P. 
Last year's Balance ,, 5,961 15 9|| Clerk’s pay for Dec. 1913 30° 0 0 
Subscription, 8 members 127 8 0|| Peon's pay for Dec. 1913 3 0 0 

Postage Stamps e800 
Blocks and Prints, Photo 
type Company, Calcutta 27 6 0 
| Letter Heads 500 copies 6 4 0 
Tournal—S00 copies ., 350 8 0 
42220 
Balance in Hand ., 5,667 5 9 
Total Rs. ., 6089 7 9 Total Rs. ,. 6,089 7 9 

February, 1914— Rs, A. P.|| February, 1914— Rs. A. P. 
Last month's Balance. 5,667 5 9|| Clerk's pay for Jan. 1914 30 0 0 
Subscription, 4members | 60 0 || Peon's pay forJan. 1914 3 0 0. 

| Rangoon Gazette 1 copy 1 0 0 
| Cooly hire, Gharry hire, 

| “General Meeting .. 2 14 6 
| Stamps, posting Journals 15 0 0 
| Gharry hire, Hon. Editor 4 1 0 
I. 5515 6 


if Balance in Hand ,, 5,671 6 3 
—|| ne 


Total Rs. ..5,727 5 9)! Total Rs. ,, 5,727 5 9 
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ACCOUNTS OF THE BURMA RESEARCH SOCIETY—continued. 


Receipts—continued. 





Expenditures—continued. 

















March, 1914— Rs. Aa, P.|| March, 1914— Rs AP 
Last month's Balance 5,671 6 3|| Clerk's pay for Feb. 1914 30 0 0. 
Subscription, onemember 15 0 0| Peon's pay for Feb. 1914 3 0 0 

Postage Siamps, Secretary 10 0 0 

Bavelopes 500 Ee Se OO 

Refreshments, meeting | 27 14. 0 

Prioling Journal. 39613. 0 

Post cards 250 6 40 

478 150 

Balance in Hand .. 5,207 7 3 

Total Rs. ..5,686 6 3 Total Rs... 5,686 6 3 

Aprit, 1914—~ || Aprit, 1914— Rs A. P. 
Last month's Balance 5207 7 3|| Clerk's pay for March 
Subscription, members 150 0 0| 1914. 300 0 

|| Peon's pay for March * 

| ssa 300 
Copying Ribbon 670 
‘ay fare, peon ou 6 

erated Water: General 
Meeting 4A 
H 4 69 
Balance in Hand .. 5313 0 6 


June, 1914— 


Rs. A. P.| 


April's Balance 5313 0 6 
Subscription, 44members 840 0 0 | 


Total Rs. .. 6153 0 6 





Total Rs. 5,357 7 3 





























June, 1914— Rs. AP 
Clerk's pay for April 
and May . 000 
Peon's pay for April” 
‘and May 600 
Freight, Terra cota sent 
to Mandalay 400 
6 New types and fixing 
same 2 Sao 
Envelopesand paper \. 4 0 0 
Railwayfare,peon |. 3.13 6 
Postage, Journals 200 
Printing Reminders 312 0 
106 12 6 
Balance in Hand .. 6,046 4 0 
Total Rs. ., 6153 0 6 


acc 


ACCOUNTS OF THE BURMA 

















Receipts—continued. 

Suly, 1914— Rs A. 
Tast month's Balance ., 6,046 4 0 
Subscription, 7 members "120 0 0 
Subscription, 1 life 

‘member 150 0 0 
Interest on deposit |) 120 0 0 
Total Rs. ., 6436 4 0/ 

August, 1914— Rs a. P. 
Last month's Balance 5,896 15 0| 
Subscription, 6 members 90 0 0 

Total Rs ., 5,986 15 0 

September, 1914— Rs a. P 
Last month's Balance 5,947 2 0 
Subscription, 1 member 30 0 0 

Total Rs. ..5,977 2 0 
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RESEARCH SOCIETY—continued. 

















Expenditures—continued. 
\July, 1914— Rs A. P. 
Clerk's pay forJune1914 30-0 0 
Peon'spayfor June 1914 3 0 0 
Stamps, Hon, Secretary 10 0 0 
Printing notices eT BG. 
Gharry’ hire, cooly hi 
and Railway fare... 4 7 6 
Refreshments. 29 40 
Postageonacover |. 0 9 6 
Stencil paper nog a0 
Booklets. 200 
|] Railway fare, Hon. Editor 8 4 0 
|| Printing Journal .. 440.120 
539 5 0 
Hl Balance in Hand ,, 5,896 15 0 
i Ee 
Total Rs. ., 6436 4 0 
| August, 1914— Re a. P. 
Clerk's pay for July 1914 30 0 0 
Peon's pay for July 1914 3-0 0 
Gharry hire and 
stationary 170 
Aerated Waters 560 
30 


Balance in Hand , 





Total Rs. 











September, 1914— Rs A. 
Clerk's pay for August 

1914 300 0 
Peon's pay for August ” 

1914 300 
Envelopes and paper 140 
Advertising charge 980 
Post Cards 65 6 

| Railway fare—peon 012 6 
Stamps 1s 00 
65 14 0 

Balance in Hand ,, 5,911 4 0 


Total Rs... 5,977 2 0 





























LIST OF PUBLICATIONS 
RECEIVED SINCE AUGUST 1915, Volume V. Part II. 
Notes on the Ancient Geography of Gandhara(A Commentary on a 


Chapter of Hiuan Tsang), by 8. Foucher; translated by HH. Hargreaves, 
15. 


Vinaya Achok Kyan and Ratanattaguna Pakathani Kyan, by U Tun U. 


The Journal of the Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and 
Ireland, Volume XLV, 1915 (January to June). 


The Salt-Tax in India, being a Review of Sir Jonathan Hutchinson’s 
Book “A Statement of Facts and Explanations”, by J. B. Pen- 
nington, 1914. 


Annual Report of the Archaeological Department, Southern Circle, 
Madras, for 1914-1915. 


Government of Madras Order No. 1260 dated 25th August 1915, 
Recording the progress report of the Assistant Archaeological 
Supdt. for Epigraphy, Southern Circle, for 1914-15. 


The Indian Antiquery, A Journal of Oriental Research, September, 1915, 
edited by Sir Richard C. Temple and D. R, Bhandarkar. 


‘Tho Journal of the Bihar and Orissa Research Society, Volume I, Part 
T (September, 1915) 


Bulletin of the Philippine Library, Volume II, Nos. 11 and 12, July and 
August, 1915, 


Journal of the East India Association, Volume VI, No. 4, October, 1915. 
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